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FOREWORD 



I AM very pleased to write a Foreword to the excellent book 
which Sylvia and Peter Duncan have written about a 
missionary doctor in the Belgian Congo. I have known 
Bonganga, as he is called, as he was a student on my Firm 
at King's College Hospital many years ago. After qualifying 
he faas my House Surgeon and later became my Registrar. 
There are few medical men in the world today who have so 
wide a range of qualifications as those Bonganga possesses, 
for not only is he an M.D. of the University of London but 
he holds the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, the highest surgical qualification it is possible to 
obtain. Not content with this he is a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London which is the highest qualifi- 
cation in medicine it is possible to obtain. After a brilliant 
postgraduate period he set out for the Belgian Congo where 
he has been working as a medical missionary for over twenty 
years. He was awarded Chevalier de V Ordre Royal du Lion by the 
King of the Belgians for his services. 

His life in the Congo has been full of interest and there 
cannot have been a dull moment. It is fascinating to read 
how he has dealt with the primitive tribes which still inhabit 
the vast forests of this part of Africa. The story is a progres- 
sive one where many diseases such as malaria, yaws, and 
yellow fever have been overcome during his stay in the Congo, 
and leprosy is now yielding to treatment. It is difficult for 
people living in England to appreciate the difficulties and 
the trials which Bonganga has undergone in his work. 

I can thoroughly recommend this book to the general 
public for I am sure it will appeal to them as a book which 
gives a true insight into life and work in the Belgian Congo. 

CECIL WAKELEY 
73 Portland Place, London. W. i 
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INTRODUCTION 



IN the summer of 1956, a missionary doctor on leave from 
Yakusu In the Belgian Congo broadcast on "In Town To- 
night". His story made such an impression on us that we went 
there in 1957 to see for ourselves what has been achieved. We 
stayed on the mission station and spent many hours at Yakusu 
Hospital. Travelling in a dug-out canoe, we crossed the Congo 
to Yalisombo Leprosarium, watched patients receiving treat- 
ment and joined in their service of thankfulness as thirty-seven 
were discharged, cured of the ravages of leprosy. 

In one day, which began at six o'clock and ended at two 
o'clock the next morning, we travelled two hundred and fifty 
miles over pitted forest roads to visit district dispensaries. We 
were caught in a tropical deluge in the forest at midnight. 
With us all the time, calm, solidly confident, inspired by an 
inner faith and conviction, was the man who, for reasons of 
medical etiquette, we call Bonganga, the name by which he 
is known to the people he serves. It means "the white doctor". 

Our book is primarily concerned with this one man's mis- 
sion. But the Baptist Mission Station at Yakusu, the Lepro- 
sarium at Yalisombo, and the dispensaries throughout the 
medical area were founded, and have been maintained 
through the efforts of many selfless men and women working 
together as a team. 

It has not been possible to give each one credit in the pages 
of this book, so a full list of the names of all who have served 
at Yakusu, including those who sacrificed their lives, is ap- 
pended. 

For the sake of cohesion, some events are not described in 
their correct sequence, though all are accurate in detail, and 
we have not exaggerated the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
these courageous few who have lightened the darkness in their 
part of Central Africa. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THIS WAY TO THE CONGO 



SWEAT rose on the young doctor's brow. He clasped his 
sticky hands together, then pushed one over his forehead, 
as if to lift anxiety, which weighed on him as heavily as the 
tropical humid atmosphere of the Belgian Congo. On all sides 
he was hemmed in by a curious, gaping crowd of almost naked 
Africans, pushing, arguing, shouting, edging nearer and nearer 
to the small, portable table at which he sat. Men, women and 
children of this isolated forest tribe with their thick black lips, 
tight, curly hair and flat, splayed noses were advancing towards 
the solitary white man. The musty smell from their unwashed 
bodies came with them like a putrid vapour. 

The noise they made drowned the voice of Lotoba, the doc- 
tor's young African assistant, whose own clean skin glistened 
like freshly polished ebony in the hot equatorial sunlight. 
"Stop," he shouted. "Bonganga, the white doctor, is here to 
help you. Listen to his words." 

Then he turned to his master, his eyes large and desperate. 
"They will not be quiet." 

It was Bonganga's first journey into the forest from his base 
on the Baptist Mission Station at Yakusu, in the very heart of 
Africa. He did not know these people or their language, but 
he realized that he had penetrated into uncivilized areas where 
the ignorant still practised savage and heathen rites. 

He had heard of the pioneer missionary, Harry White, who 
had been captured by cannibals near Yakusu not so many years 
before. They had tied him to a tree, kindled a fire to roast him 
alive, prodded him playfully with their spears. Round and 
round the imprisoned man they danced, shrieking with glee, 
anticipating the feast. Suddenly, with a commanding gesture, 
one man stopped the celebration, and called the others round 
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him. "This white man has a charm which he carries in his 
pocket." 

Excitement was changed to awe. They could not kill the man 
while he carried a charm for fear of its vengeance. Cautiously 
one of the cannibals approached the captive. He cocked his ear 
carefully towards White's coat pocket, and leapt with alarm. 
The charm was there ! He could hear it. 

Quickly the bonds were untied. Shaking with shock, Harry 
White stumbled to his canoe where petrified paddlers were still 
waiting to take Mm across the Congo. On the way, he took out 
his watch, to see how long his ordeal had lasted. The cannibals 
fled in terror. This was the charm to which White owed his life. 

Now Bonganga faced another menacing heathen crowd. 
With this chattering, black, uncivilized human screen advanc- 
ing towards him, he could not afford to make any mistake. 
But he had not yet learned the local language, and was depen- 
dent on Lotoba for translation. There was no time for that. 
With sudden inspiration he stood up, banged his hand on the 
table and roared "Llanfairpwyllgwyngyllgogoerychwryndrob- 
wyllandysiliogogogoch." He had learned this longest place 
name in the British Isles when on holiday in North Wales with 
his sister Winifred. 

The effect was electric, the advance stopped. The villagers 
were shocked into silence by this flow of strange and unusual 
sounds. Thankfully Bonganga explained through Lotoba that 
he must have silence, and Lotoba quickly encouraged the first 
villager forward for examination. 

Now, as he began to give a friendly greeting to the woman 
standing before him, her body emaciated and sore, her breasts 
pendulous and flabby, sounds began again, this time muted to 
a whisper from fear. As though blown by some magic power, 
every head was turned in one direction and focused on a start- 
ling figure. Following their gaze, Bonganga saw a tall man, 
heightened by an enormous headdress of parrot's feathers. A 
leopard's skin girdle stretched down to his knees, the remainder 
of his body was covered with smears of white chalk, soot and 
camwood paste a sticky red substance made from sawdust 
mixed with palm oil. As he walked there was a jingle and a 
rattle from the strings of beads, shells and nuts hanging all over 
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his body and round his arms and legs. He wore a necklace of 
leopard's teeth and a couple of curling monkey tails hung down 
his back. 

Behind this alarming figure followed his seventeen wives and 
eighty-three children. He pranced before them like a clown 
leading a circus. 

Lotoba's face flickered with alarm. "It is Kanga the witch- 
doctor," he whispered. 

The man who could be Bonganga's implacable foe had heard 
of the white man's visit, and come to make a personal investiga- 
tion. 

The villagers stood spellbound by their inbred superstition 
and fear. Kanga was their prophet and their priest. He treated 
their sickness with his own potions, distilled from herbs and 
roots. Sitting there at his table in the forest, Bonganga could 
sense the hypnotic spell this man had over villagers who had 
never developed a power of reasoning. When they were in 
trouble, then, for a fee the witch-doctor would make a charm 
to destroy a spell cast by an enemy. If someone in the village 
was suspected of a crime, then the witch-doctor would be called 
in to find the guilty person, by chance rather than skill Did 
they want luck with their crops or on a fishing expedition, then, 
at a price, the witch doctor would bless the venture. 

Lotoba had told Bonganga of the water test. When a crime 
had been committed the witch doctor poured water on the 
ground and declared that whoever it trickled towards was 
guilty. Now Bonganga was trying to undermine the witch 
doctor's authority by physical and spiritual care of the people. 
It was not to be expected that Kanga's attitude would be 
friendly, 

Bonganga hesitated for a second, then rose from his chair 
and with Lotoba following close behind to translate, ap- 
proached Kanga with a smile. "We are both doctors," he said, 
"you in your way, and I in mine. I want to help these people. I 
should be honoured if you would sit by my side and watch as I 
make my examinations/ 5 

The old witch doctor, his instinctive cunning stunned by the 
impact of friendship where he had expected hostility, hesitated. 
His eye caught the glint of Bonganga's instruments. This was 
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something new, his interest was aroused, like a child with a 
bauble. Imperiously he motioned his family to wait, and sat, 
like benevolent Royalty, in the chair Lotoba had hurriedly 
fetched, and placed at Bonganga's side. Now began the de- 
pressing task of examining this community, where the odds 
were a hundred to one against finding a completely healthy 
body, 

It was a pathetic record that he gave to Lotoba, who was 
busy making notes at his side. This one might have sleeping 
sickness, that one was riddled with leprosy. Malaria was a com- 
mon, complicating factor in nearly every case, and there were 
huge tropical ulcers, needing hospital treatment. 

A young mother, heavy with pregnancy, led forward a 
toddler whose body was covered with the wretched, raspberry- 
like, weeping sores Bonganga recognized as yaws. Untreated, 
the infection spread like a heath fire from one to another of the 
naked bodies, causing acute pain and sometimes mutilation or 
disfigurement. A filthy bit of wood, covered with the coagulated 
blood of a chicken, was tied around the child's left arm, just 
above the elbow. Holes had been bored through the shell of a 
nut for a strand of fibre to pass through, which was fastened 
above the left ankle. This was a fetish, and the mother was cer- 
tain that when it had been placed on the child soon after birth 
by the witch doctor, its power would keep away smallpox and 
evil spirits. 

Gently Bonganga examined the boy in full view of the 
curious villagers. So many suffered from the same complaint, 
yet it was one that could easily be cured with modem drugs. 
If he could only treat one patient, if this child could be cured, 
perhaps others would come for treatment. 

He looked at the flat, uncompromising, doubtful face of the 
mother, her skin scarified by tribal markings. The strongest 
emotion of these people was their love of children. He held out 
a finger, but the curly-headed boy, with his protruding 
stomach, the navel pulled out by the mother and distended 
into a hernia as a sign of beauty, turned his head away. The 
mother's arms tightened, the child whimpered. Though it must 
have been nearly two years old, she stuck her nipple into its 
mouth as a comforter. If only Bonganga could inject, the horri- 
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Above: A banana fibre headband 
supports this woman's load of 
plantain and firewood, which may 
weigh more than a hundred- 
weight. 

Below: This child is wearing the 

witch doctor's (harms to protect 

him from sickness and evil. 



Above: The drum is hollowed out 

piece oi tree trunk which has a place ol 

honour in the village square. 



Kelow: Lititivo, the ex-cannibal, with 
his son, Mokili, now an infinnier evan- 
gelist at Yalisombo Leprosarium. 





Left: Roads in the 
tropical forests are 
sometimes little more 
than tracks between 
the t r e e s . W h e n 
Bonganga first went 
out on journeys, his 
bicycle often had to 
be heaved over make- 
shift bridges with the 
help of one of his 
African assistants. 



Below: When cliffs rise steeply from the Congo, Bonganga 's supplies must often 

be carried from the river up a lui/ardous path. In his early days at Yakusu, he 

travelled miles in these canoes when a motor- boat was not available. 





Above: The old mission steamer (n^/jr//, named alter the pioneer Congo mis- 
sionary, was fuelled by Inewoocl. This was stacked at points on the ri\er bank, 
so that she could take up additional supplies during her journey. 



Below: The missionaries' work became easier when they were able to afford 
motor transport. But still the problem of crossing rivers remained. Even today, 
many primitive terries like this one are formed from planks lashed together over 
several canoes. There are always plenty of willing hands ready to help the 
missionaries to overcome any difficulties encountered in their travels. 
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In the early days, Bonganga was dependent on human carriers to transport his 
supplies from village to village throughout the forest. Each morning the carriers 
set off towards the village where the doctor would spend the next night, leaving 
him to detour with his immediate helpers to outlying places. Not for Bonganga 
the dubious comfort of the Chief (below) who was borne in state by his tribesmen 
when lie wanted to travel through the forest. 




THIS WAY TO THE CONGO 

ble sores on the child's body would soon begin to heal. He took 
Ms syringe from its case. 

The mother's arms clutched her son so that he shouted with 
pain. "It will kill," she cried. 

Bonganga smiled. "No, it will cure your child." 

The fear remained on her face. The watching villagers mut- 
tered among themselves. Kanga, the witch-doctor, remained 
silent and impassive, ready to leer with triumph if Bonganga 
failed. The child, sensing itself to be the centre of the disturb- 
ance, began to howl with rage. 

"I will show you that your child will be safe," Bonganga 
promised, and instructed Lotoba to sterilize the syringe. This 
he filled with water. Then he rolled up his sleeve, and plunged 
the needle into his own arm. 

"You see?" he asked the mother. "It does not kill me, and 
it will not kill your boy. I have powerful medicine that will 
soon make him well." 

He knew that the injections would have to be continued for 
a time, but the first would give obvious, quick results, and the 
mother would be encouraged to let him treat her son again. 

Almost reluctantly, with a fearful glance at Kanga in case 
he should not approve and cast some evil spell on her family 
because of her action, the mother held the child forward. 
Lotoba prepared the buttock. His syringe charged this time with 
the proper drug, Bonganga injected. The child let out a yell 
as the needle pierced his flesh, but the villagers were curious 
now. Eagerly they crowded round. They watched fascinated, 
as he took their blood pressures, and let them listen through his 
stethoscope to the beating of their own hearts. Bonganga could 
do little more than make a census of their illnesses, and they 
went away muttering because he had not used "the needle" 
on them all. 

Finally Bonganga turned to Kanga. This was the most im- 
pressive examination. He tapped and listened to the hairy 
black chest, peered down a throat guarded by huge, ugly teeth, 
drew a spot of blood and permitted the amazed witch-doctor 
to look down the microscope at the wriggling little parasites 
which had shown no favouritism, and invaded his body as well 
as those of the people he dominated. 
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Kanga peered suspiciously Into the microscope, then looked 
angrily up at Bonganga. "That's not my blood, with all those 
snakes in it! 55 

Bonganga removed the slide, and showed it to the witch- 
doctor. There could be no doubt that the blood was his. "Let 
me see it again," Kanga demanded. Bonganga pushed the slide 
back, and once again, Kanga lowered his head to examine his 
own blood. 

He stood up sharply. "It is white man's magic," he stormed. 
Knocking over a chair in his fury, he stalked over to where his 
enormous family was waiting. With rage stiffening his move- 
ments, and his ornaments clanking, the grotesque figure dis- 
appeared into the forest, his entourage hustling after him. 

That evening, when Bonganga reached the village rest-house, 
a mud hut set aside for passing travellers, he was exhausted but 
his face was calm, with the contentment of a man who has 
elected to do an outsize job, and knows it can be achieved only 
by small, individual victories. Most of these ignorant people 
were a walking pathological museum, so riddled were their 
bodies with different diseases. Many he could cure, and in doing 
so bring them nearer to Christ, and a better way of living. 

He had reached this isolated community after days of travel, 
first in a small steamer down the mile-wide River Congo, and 
up the River Lomami, and then by bicycle along the forest 
tracks, often heaving his machine over fallen tree trunks seven 
feet in diameter. 

It wasn't the first time a white man had been in the district. 
Government officials had called to organize the payment of 
taxes, and traders had passed through, leaving their mark in 
the brightly coloured pieces of cloth which served as loin cover* 
ing for some of the women. Others had woven themselves cloth 
from the long grass which grows around the mud-hut villages 
which are built in a clearing industriously scooped from the 
ever-encroaching forest. A few women merely used a huge 
banana leaf for covering. The children, nearly all with grossly 
distended stomachs from malaria and wrong feeding, were 
quite naked. 

Now Bonganga took off his white coat, washed away the 
grime of the day, then called "Chai-o" through the open door 
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of the hut. Hearing the call, Lofanga, his young house-boy who 
had travelled with him riding pillion on the bicycle, came 
running with tea, made with water which had boiled twenty 
minutes by the clock to destroy the germs. There were eggs for 
the evening meal, sent by the chief of the village. 

When he had eaten, Bonganga opened his Bible. Already he 
realized that the work of a lifetime lay before him, and he was 
contented that this was where God wanted him to serve. It was 
not that he had deliberately decided on the couree he should 
take, but there was always a conviction that God would shape 
events to His own purpose. 

His resolve to become a doctor had been made when his 
mother was dying. The kindness and attention she received 
from doctors and nurses made Mm want to give the same sort 
of care to others. Now, at the age of twenty-eight his mission 
was to bring these heathen people nearer health and nearer 
God. In his baggage was a case of instruments, presented to him 
during his last few days in England by pupils of the school he 
had left at the age of fifteen to earn his own living. 

He worked as a clerk in the offices of Deptford Borough 
Council, attended evening classes four nights a week and got up 
before six every morning to study to pass matriculation. These 
were hard arid difficult years. Without any financial resources 
he was trying to earn himself a career which required 
years of training. As an encouragement he kept on his desk a 
piece of paper on which he had written the words "All things 
are possible to him that believeth". Then he won a scholarship 
to King's College, London. When classes were over, he pre- 
pared for the work to which he had dedicated himself. After 
college came hospital, further studies, more examinations. 

He had high medical honours that promised a brilliant 
future, but Bonganga left England for Antwerp, and another 
year's study so that he could add a diploma in tropical medicine 
to his other qualifications. Lectures and examinations would be 
in French. He had made up his mind to offer his services as a 
doctor to the Baptist Missionary Society. There was an urgent 
need for new recruits. Conditions of climate and family com- 
plications meant a constant change of personnel. Few were 
strong enough to spend a lifetime in extremes of temperature. 
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Even when the spirit was willing, the body often succumbed to 
the many germs and diseases. 

Bonganga was young and healthy. He wanted to serve in the 
Belgian Congo where the Society had several stations. In 1936, 
after his year in Antwerp, he was appointed to Yakusu. 

Bonganga was amazed when he first reached the vast con- 
tradictions and contrasts of Africa. As the liner entered the 
estuary of the Congo, the air was still, the heat oppressive and 
sultry. Then, as quickly as if a new stage set had been dropped, 
thick banks of clouds gathered, a brisk breeze blew up, and 
they were in the middle of three or four quarrelling storm 
centres. This wasn't rain as Bonganga knew it. This was a 
hundred hoses in harmony, battering down to drown the earth. 
Anxious not to miss a moment of the new experience he had 
stayed on deck, but within seconds his thick mackintosh was a 
sodden rag. In a couple of hours, the sun had returned and 
dried it immediately. 

Then tropical night came to shut out the colourful day. Dark- 
ness rolled gradually across the sky, like a slowly drawn blind. 
Bonganga stood at the window of his cabin repeating to himself 
Coleridge's words, "The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, at 
one stride comes the dark . . ." 

The current increased as the liner travelled farther up the 
Congo to the Devil's Cauldron, a gigantic whirlpool which can 
twist an ocean-going liner round as if it were a light canoe. 

He disembarked at Matadi, and was met by members of a 
Swedish mission. It was a busy port, with a narrow waterside 
plain rising to huge rocks spiralled by snakelike streets. From 
here, he would take the new, modern railway to Leopoldville, 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles away. 

Sitting in an uncomfortable cane seat on the train, 
Bonganga's head whirled with kaleidoscopic contrasts. At first 
the line ran along the banks of the Congo, then through a deep 
gorge before it crossed over mountains and descended into open 
savannah and patches of dense bush. It passed modern, brick- 
built stations adjoining mud-hut villages, inhabited by primi- 
tive people who had hardly been touched by civilization. 

Before the railway was built in 1898, these people had often 
been human freight carriers, because the Congo, in places a 
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placid, friendly river, indulged in intermittent, capricious cata- 
racts between Leopoldville and Matadi, defying navigation 
by the first Portuguese explorer in 1482, and even modern 
ingenuity. The only way to reach the interior of Africa from 
the Atlantic had been on foot over dangerous, difficult territory. 
Waiting to greet Bonganga at Yakusu now would be Mr. and 
Mrs. Millman, missionaries who had survived the terrible walk 
before the railway was opened. 

Bonganga had to stay at Leopoldville for further training in 
tropical medicine, but he was able to get first-hand news of 
Yakusu, because his arrival coincided with that of four staff 
members on their way home. It was good to speak English 
again. Already he was beginning to think in French, the 
language of his adopted country, and soon he would have to 
learn the local tribal languages. 

First to greet him was Dr. Chesterman, returning home after 
sixteen years in Congo. Bonganga was to replace this tall, 
friendly man who had saved the Yakusu area from annihilation 
from sleeping sickness, and was now on his way home to take 
up a senior appointment in the Mission. 

He also met one of the Yakusu nurses, going home on fur- 
lough, and Nora, wife of Dr. Raymond Holmes, his future 
colleague, whom he had previously met in London. Their first 
child had died at Yakusu. Now Nora, whose pleasant face was 
thin and strained, was travelling home for the birth of their 
second child. She was so happy, it was impossible to guess that 
tragedy was to come. 

When they left, Bonganga concentrated on his studies. At 
times the heat in Leopoldville was stifling. There was a tropical 
storm nearly every day. Three inches of rain would fall in three 
hours. Lightning, which was practically continuous, reached 
the ground with an audible sizzle. When they were lucky, a 
strong, refreshing wind followed to blow away the humidity. 

It was a relief when he learned that he was to travel by air 
to Yakusu instead of making an uncomfortable fourteen-day 
journey up the Congo by steamer. It was Bonganga's first flight. 
As the plane rose over the Congo and the huge expanse of 
Stanley Pool, just above Leopoldville, he saw the town give 
way to savannah, savannah to forest, with scarcely a sign of 
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habitation. Trees grew so closely together they looked like a 
bed of parsley. The tops of palms appeared to be ferns and the 
wide river a little trickle. Occasionally a wisp of smoke would 
betray an isolated village. Nothing could have given Bonganga 
a clearer picture of some of the difficulties that awaited him. 
He wanted to search out and care for these isolated forest 
people. 

There were several re-fuelling stops. Barefoot Africans, dirty 
and clad in rags ran from their primitive shelters to pump 
petrol into this twentieth-century form of transport. 

After the second stop, the brilliant sunshine gave way to 
banks of cloud. Rain teemed down, the plane was tossed like a 
top in the centre of a storm. Visibility was so poor that the pilot 
was forced to fly below the clouds to keep his bearings. For mile 
after mile they flew, just skimming tree-tops in the dense forest. 
Some of the passengers were too sick to be scared. Bonganga's 
quiet faith and courage remained. Throughout his life he had 
been prepared to leave events in the hands of the Lord. Now he 
was convinced that if God intended him to serve in Yakusu, he 
would arrive there safely. 

At last a patch of green appeared between the trees. From 
the air, it looked like a small cricket pitch. The pilot had to 
dodge the trees to land on the runway. Branches scraped the 
undercarriage as they came in, to pull to a stop only a few feet 
away from the edge of the clearing. 

As they took off on the last lap of his long journey, 
Bonganga's interest mounted. Away to the north-east he could 
see the River Aruwimi, still the most mysterious of African 
rivers, the home of pygmies and dangerous, uncivilized tribes. 
Following his map, he spotted Isangi, where the River Lomami 
enters the Congo and there are so many islands that the great 
explorer, H, M. Stanley, was paddled down the Congo without 
noticing this important tributary. 

At last he saw what he was looking for, a collection of iron 
roofs dominated by a larger building the hospital of the 
mission station of Yakusu. 

The plane banked steeply to land at Stanleyville, the trading, 
trans-shipment and communications centre of the Congo basin. 
As they taxied along the runway, Bonganga saw a tall figure 
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waving on the tarmac. Dr. Raymond Holmes had come to meet 
him. 

"I didn't think Yakusu was so near,' 3 he remarked, when 
greetings were finished. 

"An illusion," Raymond Holmes replied. "It may only have 
taken you a few minutes by air. It will take two hours to get 
back by the river, although it's only twelve miles." 

As they walked towards the airport buildings, a grinning 
African boy about four feet tall, dressed in a neat white shirt, 
edged from the crowd that always seems to hang around an air- 
port. Raymond called him forward and after a few quick words 
in Lokele spoke to Bonganga in English. "This is Lof anga, your 
house-boy," he said. 

"Isn't he very young?" Bonganga asked. 

Raymond smiled. "Don't worry. He is a good boy. He is 
fourteen years old, and a pupil at our school. He worked with 
the Chestermans, looking after their little son. When he heard 
they were leaving, and you were coming, he asked if he could 
look after the new doctor *who is coming like a baby to this 
country*. 99 

Bonganga held out his hand. The child seized it with a flash- 
ing grin, showing strong white teeth. It was the beginning of a 
long friendship between the doctor from England and the lad 
from the African forest. 

Now Bonganga faced the biggest contrast of his journey. He 
saw the canoe as they approached the river, a long cumbersome 
craft carved out of a tree trunk. Waiting beside it were twelve 
hefty paddlers, naked from the waist up, their bodies tattoo'd 
and scarified. The minute they saw the Englishmen approach- 
ing there was a shout. Each man seized his paddle they were 
double the length of oars, almost twelve feet long, with pointed, 
tipped heads. Holding them like spears, the men advanced on 
Bonganga in one long line. 

He stopped, but on they came, shouting in their strange, 
noisy language. Raymond stood quite still, so Bonganga did the 
same, but any minute he expected to be impaled on one of those 
lethal-looking tips. 

Within inches of his body, the men halted, and lifted their 
paddles to present arms. One, bigger than the rest, moved f or- 
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ward and began to shout a strange jumble of sounds. He hardly 
seemed to take a breath from start to finish, and then, in the 
silence, Raymond began to translate. "They want to say that 
they greet you, and are happy to have you here." He smiled, 
and turned to the paddlers again. "Kelekele." Then to 
Bonganga, "That means thank you very much. Now we've got 
that over, we can make a start.' 3 

Bonganga lowered himself gingerly into the canoe. It was 
just wide enough for one person, but kept amazingly steady in 
the water through the skill of the paddlers. 

All the way down the river the greeting continued. Raymond 
and Bonganga could hardly hear themselves talk for the singing 
of the crew. "It's a welcoming song for you," Raymond 
explained. 

They slowed down at the first village. The men splashed the 
river with their paddles, and banged the side of the canoe in 
unison. On the bank, Bonganga saw a man running to what 
looked like a section of a tree trunk set in a place of honour in 
the centre of the village. He whipped off a covering of woven 
grass, took up a couple of pieces of wood shaped as drumsticks, 
and soon the drum message, "The new doctor is coming. The 
new doctor is coming," was being repeated by the drums in the 
next village . . . and the next. . . . "Yakusu will soon know we're 
getting nearer," Raymond said. 

Groups of villagers watched from the banks as the canoe 
passed by. Children waved their hands, but some of the adults 
were shy and suspicious. 

Finally, as evening was drawing in, one drum seemed to 
boom out the message more distinctly and continuously than 
the rest. "That is the big drum of Yakusu," Raymond said. 
"You are nearly home." 
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ARRIVAL AT YAKUSU 



rriH ROUGH the rapidly gathering darkness, Bonganga saw 
Jl Yakusu Hospital again built on a spot where so many 
missionaries had landed, and so many had died. 

It had been an impossible task for ministers to care for their 
own health, and that of the ailing, disease ridden Africans, so 
medical missionaries had come to do their double job of healing 
both body and soul. As the canoe approached the beach, Bon- 
ganga felt very close to the pioneers who had laid the founda- 
tions of Yakusu mission station in the very heart of Africa, 1 ,350 
miles from the Atlantic, and almost on the equator. Now he 
could see that the bank was lined with children, dressed in 
white. "The pupils of the mission schools," Raymond ex- 
plained. There must have been at least a thousand boys and 
girls, and a great crowd of grown-ups. Not in the least exhausted 
after their long journey, the paddlers swept the canoe round in 
a wide circle before the landing steps to give Bonganga his first 
panoramic glimpse of his future home. The noise of the wel- 
coming cheers was deafening. 

"They don't know me," he said. 

"But they intend to let you know they are glad you have 
come," Raymond replied. 

The canoe beached at the bottom of the steps, and eager 
hands assisted Bonganga to the bank. He walked up the steep, 
narrow steps, through a tightly packed guard of honour made 
by infirmiers African boys in training as medical assistants at 
the hospital. Forty years before, missionaries landing on this 
spot had been at the mercy of cannibals. 

"Meet Pastor Lititiyo," Raymond said. 

Bonganga took the outstretched hand of a tall slim African 
with a happy, smiling face. 
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He already knew about Lititiyo who, as a young man, had 
been one of a band of savages who attacked a neighbouring 
village. The intense enmity between these two villages led to 
constant bloodshed. Honour was not avenged until dead 
victims had been eaten by the victors. 

During one of the raids Lititiyo quickly hacked off a thick 
and juicy thigh. He was earning it under his aim and running 
back to his own village to make a fire and roast this human 
flesh, when he encountered a small, wiry missionary with a 
determined face. Without showing any sign of fear, the mis- 
sionary stopped the cannibal, and talked to him. Some days 
later the savage youth arrived at Yakusu and asked to see the 
man who had not been afraid to face him in the forest. 

Now, nearly thirty years later, they stood side by side to wel- 
come the new doctor to Yakusu. Lititiyo, the ex-cannibal, now 
a pastor in charge of the primitive Christian congregations in 
sixty small forest villages, and the Rev. Millman, head of the 
mission station. As Bonganga shook Lititiyo 1 s hand, he could 
not believe that this gentle man had eaten human flesh. 

Then he met Mrs. Millman, who, like her husband, had 
dedicated her life to mission service. Their association had 
lasted so long that they seemed to have grown alike. Both were 
short, slight and grey-haired, \vith the sallow complexion of 
people who have spent many years in the tropics. 

It was hardly possible to give them more than a word of 
greeting, hands were coming from all directions. Everybody 
wanted to touch the new doctor. 

As they pressed through the crowd Mr. Millman said, "Dr. 
Holmes will take you to your house, and then perhaps you will 
both join us for dinner tonight." 

Bonganga looked round for his luggage, but it was already 
being carried across the gravel road which stretched almost like 
a promenade along the river front. On the other side, in row, as 
though they were sea-front bungalows, were the homes of the 
missionaries. 

"Ours is the last house, nearest the hospital," Raymond 
explained. 

Now that his wife had gone to England to have her baby, 
the two doctors were to live together in the home she had made. 
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It had a large central room. "This Is where we eat," Raymond 
said. "The office Is on the left, my room on the right. I'll show 
you yours." 

He led the way through his bedroom into a small, bare, 
whitewashed room just seven feet by eleven. "I'm afraid this is 
all we've got," he apologized. "You won't always have to come 
through my room, there's an entrance from outside as well. 
And we'll put some shelves up for your books." 

The boys of the household were introduced as they brought 
in the luggage. Beside Lofanga there were Esau, the cook, and 
Bosoko, Raymond's personal boy. 

"They like to work for us", Raymond said, "we feed them, 
pay their school fees and buy their clothes. Young Bosoko 
wanted to attend school so badly that he walked nearly a hun- 
dred miles to get here when he was only ten." 

After Raymond had left him to unpack, Bonganga looked 
round the small room that was to be his study, sitting-room and 
bedroom. It was lucky he hadn't brought many things out with 
him. As it was, it was going to be difficult to find room for 
everything. But there was no time to get organized now. He 
had to wash and change into a suit and clean shirt, because the 
Millmans were expecting them for dinner at seven o'clock. 

It was a clear, bright night, with the moon giving a mys- 
terious magic to the river. Far away, lightning tore patterns in 
the sky. On the ground, and in low branches, minute illumina- 
tions were made by flickering fireflies dancing around the gar- 
dens like thousands of glittering fairies. And always, as a 
constant accompaniment, came the whirring and clicking of 
millions of insects, broken occasionally by a chorus of bull-frogs 
from the beach. 

The dinner-table had been laid with gleaming silver, polished 
mats and shining glass, by an African schoolgirl. But it was 
Bonganga's first encounter with Congo flies at mealtimes. At- 
tracted by the light, they flew into the food, drowned in the 
water glasses, committed suicide in the soup, alighted on his 
fork just as he put it to his mouth, buzzed around his nose and 
eyes, and went exploring down his neck, where, he thought, 
they were just as likely to drown from the rivers of perspiration 
which were trickling down his body. In the middle of an effort 
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to get some food Into his mouth without the garnish of half-a- 
dozen flies, he saw a motionless figure standing in the open 
doorway, waiting to be noticed. 

Mr. Millman excused himself, took a note from the boy, and 
passed it to Raymond. "It's for you, it's been brought up by 
canoe." 

Rapidly Raymond tore open the envelope, then spoke a few 
words in Lokele to the boy who disappeared quickly. "I'm 
afraid it's an urgent call down river/' he said. "I should get 
there at dawn, which means I ought to leave about two o'clock. 
CanIusetheGr*n/*H?" 

Mr. Millman nodded, and called his boy to send a message 
to the captain to see that the little mission steamer was ready to 
take the doctor on his journey. 

"Our medical launch, the Limengo, is out of action, 5 ' 
Raymond explained. "We're waiting for spare parts from 
England." 

Mrs. Millman heaped another spoonful of potatoes on to 
Bonganga's plate. "You'd better have a good dinner. We 
usually let new arrivals have a day or two to settle down, but if 
Raymond's called away, it looks as though you'll be on duty 
right away." 

"It's Sunday tomorrow", Raymond said, "that means only 
routine work, providing there aren't any emergencies. You met 
Nurse Moyles on the quay this evening. She and Lotoba, the 
chief infirmier, will help." 

As soon as the meal was over, the doctors returned to their 
home. The electric light, powered from a plant on the station, 
was turned off at nine-thirty after a warning flicker, and Ray- 
mond was anxious to pack before he was forced to use a lamp. 
Bonganga watched, as he put a change of clothing, his medical 
kit and some food into a bag. "Always take more food and 
water than you think you will need," Raymond said. u ln these 
parts you never know when you will be stranded." Bonganga 
nodded, with a confidence he was far from feeling at being 
unexpectedly left in charge without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage or customs of the people. 

With Raymond gone, he settled down to rest in his little 
room, but slept uneasily. There was a constant hum from the 
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crickets and insects outside the window. Rats were apparently 
having a party in the beams above his head, and the mosquito 
net hung like a shroud around him. 

He was lightly dozing when a tapping at the window brought 
him quickly back to consciousness. A glance at his watch told 
him it was six o'clock. He opened the door and took a note from 
the boy. It was from Nurse Moyles. 

"Could you come at once, I have a woman in difficult 
labour." 

He fetched a pencil, scribbled, 'There in five minutes," on 
the back of the note, handed it to the boy, and dressed hur- 
riedly. 

Lotoba was waiting at the entrance to the hospital to show 
him the way. Like all the infirmiers, he could speak fluent 
French as well as many of the local languages. People seemed 
to be everywhere as they hurried through the hospital. "Are 
these all patients?" Bonganga asked. 

"No," Lotoba smiled. "They are relations. They come to 
cook for the sick people and stay with them while they are ill. 
But the hospital is very full, we have only eighty beds, and many 
more patients." 

Bonganga didn't have to ask where the extra patients were 
accommodated. As they went through a ward, with its neat 
iron beds and red blankets, he saw that two, or even three 
people slept on each one. He had to step over their relatives 
who were lying in, under, or around the beds. In the small 
labour ward where Nurse Moyles waited, there were also the 
patient's mother, her mother-in-law, and the African midwife. 

"Can't we get some of these people out of here?" he asked. 

Nurse Moyles shook her head. "It's better to let them stay. 
They lose their fear if they can watch us at work." A quick 
examination proved that the girl would not give birth for some 
hours. She had had no proper pre-natal treatment and had 
now reached a stage where nature had to take its course. 
Bonganga stayed with her until he was late for morning service, 
then, realizing that he could do no more for the moment, left to 
attend the little church. The congregation was already assem- 
bled, and as he entered he was the focus of hundreds of eyes, 
welcoming, disapproving, interested, questioning . . . 
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This church had been built by Mr. Millman in 1903, when 
there were only three Christians among the local Africans. One 
of them, Pastor John Baluti, Bonganga had already met. He 
was an old man now, his black hair turned to a smoky grey and 
he had a quiet, unassuming manner, an understanding smile in 
his deep-set eyes, and three children who were a credit to him, 
Consul, a student, Noel, a pupil at the girls' school, and Lotoba, 
whom Bonganga had just left at the hospital. 

The congregation was so large now that a new church was 
being built on a piece of waste land between the mission and 
the village of Yakusu, about half a mile away. As Bonganga 
knelt at the simple morning service, he thanked God for the 
hundreds of Africans who were there to worship with the nine 
white members of the mission staff. 

By tradition, all the African women were grouped on one 
side of the aisle, the men on the other. Occasionally, as a baby 
cried, its mother gave it the solace of her breast as she continued 
her prayers. When the service was over, Bonganga hurried to 
the hospital to see how his patient was progressing. 

The contrast struck him immediately as sharply as the 
whiteness of the school-children's uniform shirts against the 
rags of the hospital patients and their relatives. In church, he 
had seen happy, contented faces; here were careworn, harassed 
expressions with no knowledge of inner peace, people who were 
still ruled by the law of the jungle, dirty, almost naked un- 
believers who flaunted the fetishes of the witch-doctor round 
their limbs and bodies, but came to the white man when magic 
had failed. Loud above the voices of these people who believed 
that you could not be heard unless you shouted at the top of 
your voice, was the wailing and crying of a woman. 

Nurse Moyles came to greet him. "A girl has just arrived 
convinced she is bewitched and going to die," she said. 

In the ward, Bonganga found a wretched, screaming girl, 
her hair a filthy mass of red camwood paste, with which it had 
been matted together. Her only covering was a strip of printed 
cotton round her waist. She flinched from his touch. 

Not wanting to leave the young mother, who was still no- 
where near delivering her baby, Nurse Moyles fetched Lotoba 
to translate the girl's cries. 
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"She found chicken bones and blood strewn In front of her 
hut", he explained, "so she thinks it is a sign that she has been 
bewitched and is sure to die." 

Bonganga examined the girl quickly. She wasn't in robust 
health, but there was nothing badly wrong, and certainly no 
cause to expect that she would die before sunset, as she declared 
she must. 

"Explain that there is no need for her to fear. We will watch 
over her. 35 

Lotoba knelt down by the girl, and began to soothe her in her 
own language. Gently he passed his own confidence to her, and 
at last she dropped peacefully off to sleep. 

Bonganga was to learn that all his patients would sleep 
naturally. He would be able to forget about soporifics. Unlike 
over-civilized Western patients, these people could relax more 
easily into rest. Their minds did not stimulate their bodies to 
wakefulness when sleep was needed. 

In a side ward, a child was dying of meningitis . . . there was 
nothing he could do. He went back into the labour ward. The 
two older women were squatting impassively in a corner. Birth, 
to them, was no miracle, but an everyday thing. Only lately 
they had learned that if a mother was in difficulty, she need not 
die if they brought her to the white man's hospital. 

The girl was strained, anxious, and in pain. As Bonganga did 
what he could to ease her suffering, he heard the sound of a tin 
whistle coming down the corridor. He recognized the tune. It 
was "Onward, Christian Soldiers". 

Leaving Nurse Moyles in charge of the girl, he went out into 
the corridor, and saw a blind old man, feeling his way along to- 
wards the ward, where Lotoba was waiting to take prayers. 
Seeing him, Lotoba took the old man's hand, and put it into 
Bonganga's. "This is Bolonge, our hospital evangelist." 

The old man turned his wizened face and sightless eyes to- 
wards the new doctor. "I cannot see", he said, "except into 
people's hearts. I speak their different tongues, and teach them 
the Word of God." 

"There are five local languages," Lotoba said. "Bolonge 
speaks them all, so he can talk to every one of our patients." 

Bonganga stood at the end of the ward, while Lotoba took a 
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short service, and Bolonge played the hymns on his tin whistle. 
The doctor was tired. It was not yet twenty-four hours since he 
had arrived at Yakusu, but he was determined to learn the 
principal local language as quickly as possible so that he could 
reach the minds of these people. 

In the evening, he joined the other missionaries for prayers 
in English at the Millman's house. When the service was 
finished, Mr. Millman remarked, "I think the time had better 
go back ten minutes." 

There was a movement of wrists, and watches were adjusted. 
"We make our own time," he explained to a puzzled Bonganga. 
"We cannot afford to waste the hours of daylight." 

Just after nine o'clock, Bonganga made another visit to the 
hospital. The woman was still in difficulty with her labour. 

It was past midnight when he heard the deep rumble of the 
mission steamer announcing Raymond's return. They went 
straight to the hospital together, gave the girl an anaesthetic, 
and removed a healthy child with forceps. When it was finished 
Raymond looked up at him and smiled. "Now you can con- 
fidently contradict people who try to tell you that savages 
always give birth much more easily than civilized women." 

Again Bonganga slept fitfully that night. He was not yet 
accustomed to the nightly orchestra of owls, cicadas, hyenas, 
beetles, jackals and crickets. With the dawn, at 5.30, the birds 
started singing, and a few minutes later the first drum sounded. 
Roll-call was taken after the second, at 6.00 a.m. 

Leaving Raymond to rest after his long journey, Bonganga 
went out to face the assembled infirmiers. 

These were boys from the forest, many of them sons of 
cannibals, who had had five years' education in the mission 
school, and then come to train as medical assistants. The 
hospital school had been founded by Dr. Chesterman, and 
recognized by the Belgian Congo Government in 1931. They 
studied in the hospital for three years, then, after passing an 
examination, went into a dispensary in the district for two 
years' practical experience, before taking their final State 
examination. Without their help, it would have been impossible 
for the white doctors even to begin their job. 

Discipline was strict. They were all smartly dressed in white 
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Above: This child photographed by 
the authors is one of many suffering 
such deformity through malnutrition 
or a malarial spleen. Below: The 
disfigurement which is caused by 
lepromatous leprosy. 





Above: This is Daniele who came to 
Yalisombo Leprosarium with his 
wife and two children. They all had 
lepromatous leprosy. Only Daniele 
recovered. Fingerless from the effects 
of the disease, lie chose to remain at 
Yalisombo to help give faith, hope 
and happiness to other patients. 
His Christian example and happy 
smile are encouraging to many who 
might otherwise give up the struggle. 

Below: An arm scarred and burnt 

because its owner, after smoking 

hemp which has an anaesthetic effect, 

fell asleep and on to the fire. 








Yuku.su trained infirmiers mail many dispensaries in the forest. Above: A Chief 
looks down Bonganga's microscope and sees "writing wonns"-which are 
the germs and parasites in his own blood. Below: A typical forest dispensary, 
with the infirmier, his helpers and patients. 
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uniforms and waiting, under Lotoba's command, for the 
doctor's arrival. Forty pairs of eyes bored through Bonganga as 
he read the roll cal. Dickie . . . Mokili . . . Mefalesi . . . names 
that were just sounds to him now, but were to become part of 
his life in the future. Then Lotoba led in prayer before the boys 
dismissed for their work in the wards. 

This Monday was supposed to be a holiday in honour of the 
new doctor's arrival. Bonganga promised himself a quick look 
round the hospital, and then a chance to unpack properly and 
settle in. He was still some distance from the entrance when he 
heard a noise of loud moaning from many throats, mingled 
with the chatter of onlookers. He followed the sounds to the 
door of a ward. Outside a group of Africans were beating their 
bodies and lamenting. 

Nurse Moyles had come up behind him. "The child with 
meningitis has died. These are her relatives." 

"Why do they wail?" Bonganga asked. 

"They believe her soul is collected by her dead ancestors, 
joins a host of those who died before, and hovers very near for a 
few days," she explained. "That is why they want to show they 
are sad. There is another reason," she added more practically. 
"They think that if they moan and show distress, they won't be 
blamed for causing the death. It's extraordinary what simple 
practices they believe can take life away. . . ." She hesitated, 
then spoke again, keeping her voice raised so that Bonganga 
could hear above the noise of the wailing. "They only stop this 
sort of thing when they are convinced Christians." 

In the afternoon, his unpacking finished at last, Bonganga 
was free to play tennis with Raymond and other members of 
the mission staff on the court they had made near the hospital. 
The next day, his work began in earnest, with Raymond show- 
ing him his duties. 

After roll-call, the doctors gave out bulk rations for the day 
from the hospital stores, to be cooked for the patients by their 
relatives. There was dried fish, rice, plantain, palm oil, and, if 
the patients were lucky, a monkey which had been brought in 
by the hospital hunter. 

"Sometimes I walk round the wards as soon as I get up", 
Raymond said, "but today we will go together after breakfast." 
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It was important, he emphasized, to have a good breakfast, 
in case the next meal was long delayed. They began with paw- 
paw, a tropical fruit something like melon, followed by porridge, 
and eggs, when they were obtainable. 

Stepping over all the many hangers-on as they went round 
the wards Bonganga asked again, "Is it necessary to have all 
these people?" 

"They do help by preparing the patients' food," Raymond 
explained. "Of course they can help to kill them, too, by mis- 
taken kindness. One day a relative stood carefully by a bed 
catching the blood from a haemorrhage in a basin. He didn't 
want it to stain the floor and cause the doctor more trouble. In 
the meantime, the patient was bleeding to death. 

"I know the lack of polish and chromium must seem strange 
to you", he continued, "but apart from the cost, we have to 
remember that these people are used to very primitive dwel- 
lings. To get them to come into hospital at all, and stay once 
they are in, we must keep some of the atmosphere of the condi- 
tions they are used to. They would be put off if we had too 
much shine." 

He paused by the side of a bed occupied by a grinning urchin 
with a grossly swollen leg. "Know what this is ?" he asked. 

Bonganga thought. "Rickets?" he suggested. Then: "Con- 
genital syphilis ... an obscure bone disease . . .?" he gave up. 

"Tertiary yaws," Raymond explained. "All children in this 
part of the Congo get yaws sooner or later. It's so infectious that 
it spreads quickly when children run around naked. You get a 
'mother yaw' and that is followed by a widespread secondary 
eruption involving the whole of the body surface. As you know, 
we can get a complete cure after a series of twenty injections, 
but the sores clear up so quickly that after the first two the 
parents don't bring the children back to complete the course, 
and you get a recurrence." 

At mid-day they returned to the house for a simple lunch 
which Esau had prepared. In the afternoon, they taught the 
infirmiers, snatching a cup of tea between classes at four o'clock. 

In the evening, they would bath and change before dinner. 
The table was formally laid, and the meal served by Lof anga. 
"It may seem silly to maintain such formality here", Raymond 
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said, "but if we keep to European standards, we shall be 
imitated. So far, even our most civilized boys would never con- 
sider taking a meal with their wives. The husband eats in com- 
fort while his wife takes the leavings." 

After their meal, if there was no call to the hospital, Bonganga 
and Raymond would occupy themselves with correspondence, 
reports and accounts until bedtime. Occasionally there was time 
for talk, but the discussions Bonganga valued most took place 
in the late afternoons, when, before their evening meal the 
mission staff gathered on the green sward on the bank of the 
Congo, and talked of their work. These were the happiest 
moments in his daily life. 

Gradually he learned local history and customs, and with 
the help of his colleagues, he was picking up the language. 
Wherever he went, little Lofanga was at his side to interpret 
and advise. As Bonganga learned Lokele, so he was helping 
Lofanga with French. Lofanga was an energetic and willing 
little helper. There was no job about the house he did not 
attempt. Cheerfully, singing to himself all the time, he would 
wash Bonganga's clothes by banging them on a box. Bonganga's 
cherished white cricket sweater which he had brought from 
England did not survive this treatment for very long. But the 
two men found the boys an invaluable help in the kitchen, even 
if Bonganga did sometimes have to draw on his limited experi- 
ence of camp cookery to assist Esau. 

Most of his work, for the time being, was in the hospital, 
where Raymond let him take over much of the surgery. He 
made one or two short journeys into the surrounding district, 
and, as soon as he was more familiar with the people, would go 
deeper into the forest. Until then, Raymond was doing most of 
the district work. 

He was away when Bonganga was called to the hospital to 
see a young girl, only sixteen years old, who was in labour. He 
realized very quickly that her bones were too small for normal 
delivery, and he would have to perform a Caesarian. 

The husband was employed by the mission printing works, 
which had been started because this was the only way to obtain 
hymn books, and school primers in the local languages. He had 
left his work now, and stood outside the ward, waiting anxiously 
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for the doctor. He was just a boy, about eighteen years old. 
From childhood he had been accustomed to birth and death, 
but this was the first time he had faced them himself. He was a 
Christian boy, and Bonganga spoke to him gently. "Your wife 
is very ill. She cannot bring the baby into the world herself. I 
must take it away from her. To do this I must put her to sleep. 
Will you give me permission?" 

The boy's eyes flickered with fear. He looked round, as 
though age-old superstitions were shadowing him. One short 
generation was not enough to weed out the old taboos. Often, 
at a time of stress, they would return. 

"Where is your faith?" Bonganga asked. "You know I am 
here to help you." 

The boy nodded soundlessly. "Will you let me try to save 
your wife ? If I do not operate, she will die." 

The boy nodded. "But I must ask her family." 

"Hurry, then", Bonganga said, "fetch them here to me." 

With the boy gone, he began to prepare the operating 
theatre. It was a small room, only five yards by three, but it had 
three very large windows without any curtains. Whenever 
Bonganga operated, these windows were crowded with black, 
curious faces, anxious to see what the doctor was doing. At 
night he often had to operate by the light of paraffin lamps, but 
now he sent for Lotoba. "Go over to the engineer, and tell him 
not to turn the electricity off until he hears from me." 

Infirmiers were busy sterilizing instruments over a primus 
stove when Lotoba returned and said, "The husband is back, 
with the girl's family." 

Nurse Moyles was already talking to the group of anxious 
Africans when Bonganga joined her. "It's the disgrace," she 
said, with a worried expression. "They think that if a woman 
can't deliver her own child, she ought to die." 

She would, if something wasn't done quickly. "There is just 
this chance to save her and the child," Bonganga pleaded. The 
relatives huddled together, muttering. At last the husband came 
forward with his father-in-law. "You must do what you think." 

Immediately the girl was wheeled into the theatre. Bonganga 
looked anxiously at his audience of faces outside the window. 
Because he was on his own, he would have to give a spinal, 
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Instead of a general anaesthetic. He inserted the needle and was 
about to inject the anaesthetic when, with a shout of fear, the 
girl leapt off the table. In two minutes she was dead from respi- 
ratory failure. Her sudden move with the needle in position 
must have torn a vein in her spinal canal. 

It was a ghastly moment. The wails from outside the theatre 
echoed in Bonganga's ears. Nurse Moyles was trying to raise a 
flicker of life by artificial respiration while Bonganga quickly 
operated on the dead woman and brought out a child, much 
bigger than normal and far too hefty to have been born 
naturally. 

An African midwife took the child while Bonganga mas- 
saged the mother's heart and injected stimulants into the heart 
wall. It was no good. Outside he found the husband distressed, 
but resigned. The girl's relatives were in a truculent mood, un- 
able to understand that the mother would have died in any case. 
They took no interest in the baby. 

In the tribes round Yakusu, the orphan babe was usually 
cared for by relatives, who were glad that a new life had come 
into the family, and someone, quite often the grandmother, 
could suckle the child. But within living memory, and still, 
possibly, in some comers of the forest, children whose mothers 
died in giving birth were themselves killed for their "crime" or 
left to die. The mother was more valuable, she could work. 
Obviously this family had similar ideas. 

There was nothing more Bonganga could do. He went to bed, 
but not to sleep. All through the night the death wails were 
terrible to hear. In the early morning, the noise rose to a 
crescendo. Leaping out of bed, he rushed to the window. There, 
between his bungalow and the hospital, was a crowd of more 
than a hundred Africans, many in full heathen regalia with 
leopard's teeth necklaces and loin cloths of plaited grass. They 
were approaching the hospital, shouting, slapping their breasts, 
tearing their hair and throwing dust over their heads as they 
went. 

There was a rapping at the door; Bonganga opened it to 
Lotoba, his face streaked with anxiety, his voice coming breath- 
lessly. "The relations, they want to take the body back to their 
village, but the husband says it must have a Christian burial in 
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the mission cemetery. The husband is sheltering in the hospital; 
they say he caused the death of Ms wife, and . . ." the boy's 
voice choked, "and that you killed her. 5 ' 

On the outskirts of the crowd, Bonganga saw his other 
missionary colleagues. "They say you are not to leave your 
bungalow, 35 Lotoba went on. "The people are shouting that 
they will kill you. And you must not stand by the window, they 
have spears, they can throw very straight." 

From the back of the room, Bonganga watched the mob. 
Unable to find him at the hospital, they were now moving to- 
wards his home, in a long, unbroken line, brandishing their 
spears menacingly, deaf to the entreaties of infirmiers who 
begged them to stop. 

Then, when it seemed he was trapped, he saw Mr. Millman 
approach the leaders. Fearlessly he shouted at the angry mob. 
More than anyone, this little Leicester schoolmaster had stopped 
heathen practices in the Yakusu area. As a young man, he had 
once seen a Lokele tribe put a young boy and girl to death. 
Husbands could have as many wives as they wanted, but young 
people who lived together before marriage had to die. Mr. 
Millman had tried to intercept. The people listened but ignored 
his pleas. "We do it to protect the morality and virility of our 
tribe," he was told, and was forced to stand by helplessly while 
the young couple were thrown into the river by their own 
families, and held under a canoe until they drowned. 

Mr. Millman was ageing now, and near retirement. He had 
seen his first three church members multiply into three thou- 
sand. His reputation and authority halted the savage mob. His 
voice was firm as he addressed them in their own language. At 
one moment it looked as though they might continue their 
advance and overwhelm him. Then they stopped, and listened. 
Gradually their arms, still grasping the spears, relaxed. At last 
Bonganga saw Mr. Millman point to the house where he was 
concealed. A few moments later Lofanga came into the room. 

"He says will you go to him?" Lofanga's eyes followed as 
Bonganga left the house. The atmosphere was still tense. If one 
man in that desperate throng were to throw his spear. . . . 

But Bonganga reached Mr. Millman's side in safety. The 
crowd glowered at him. "Here is the man who used all his skill 
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to try and save your woman," he said. "Would you kill Mm for 
that?" 

Then, through Mr. Millman's translation, Bonganga spoke. 
He told them of his own grief, shared his sorrow with them, and 
then his worship. Standing there, in front of the house, they 
prayed together, and then he began a hymn in his strong, clear 
voice. Before he reached the end of the first verse, the infirmiers 
had joined in, and then a whole crowd was singing. "How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds . . ." 

Muttering, the relatives moved away. In the afternoon the 
wife was buried in the mission cemetery. Her baby was cared 
for, and brought up by one of the missionaries. 

When Raymond returned and heard what had happened, he 
smiled. It was a happy time for him because he had just learned 
of the birth of his own son. "You've enough experience to go 
right into the forest now," he said. "One of our missionaries is 
sick at Yalemba see her first, and then go into the lower 
Topoke. Twenty-three cases of sleeping sickness have been re- 
ported from villages along the River LomamL If it spreads we 
could have hundreds of cases on our hands in a few months." 
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CHAPTER THREE 

JOURNEY INTO THE FOREST 



SOME years before, when Dr. Chesterman was at Yakusu, 
sleeping sickness had been a ghastly scourge in that part of 
Congo. Whole villages had been devastated. At the mouth of 
the River Lomami, settlements of more than a thousand people 
had been completely wiped out, and no village had escaped. 
Once an epidemic starts, sleeping sickness can kill off a popula- 
tion in four or five years. 

There had been no certain cure. The victim developed a 
gradually increasing headache and fever, and a tendency to fall 
asleep, which increased, until he lay like a log, dirty and emaci- 
ated, covered with fly-blown sores in the midst of his own 
excreta. When the tsetse fly has once bitten a human victim, it 
can transmit sleeping sickness to anybody else it bites during the 
rest of its life. 

Doctors realized that if there were no cases in the area, no 
tsetse fly could harbour and pass on the disease. So Dr. 
Chesterman attacked the infection in human beings. He ex- 
amined the blood and gland fluid of thousands of Africans. 
When he found the parasites, he arranged intensive treatment. 
Some victims were given a new drug, tryparsamide, provided 
by the Rockefeller Foundation; advanced cases were sent to 
isolation camps. As a result, the disease had almost disappeared 
in the Yakusu area. The cure encouraged people in surround- 
ing villages to be friendly towards the mission. Bonganga had 
heard that the old chief of Yatuka, a river village near Yanonge, 
always greeted the doctors when they called on him during their 
journeys by saying, c Thank you, white men of God, who came 
with powerful medicine to rid my district of the sleeping sick- 
ness." 

Unfortunately there had been some tragic disadvantages 
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about the new drugs. Small doses were Ineffective, larger ones 
could lead to blindness. Old Bolonge, the hospital evangelist, 
had been one of the first patients to recover, but lost his sight 
as a result. Few Africans could adapt themselves to blindness 
as well as Bolonge. He was so helpful with the frightened and 
ignorant patients that the hospital paid him a small wage as a 
full-time evangelist, and gave him rations which were cooked 
by a friend. 

Now before each dose was given, the patient's sight was 
tested by letting a few wisps of cotton-wool fall in front of his 
face. If he could neither grab them as they fell, nor pick them 
up from the floor, it became obvious that the treatment was 
affecting his sight, and It was stopped. Then other drugs were 
substituted one, which could control the disease, but seldom 
cure it, and another to sterilize the blood and so prevent infec- 
tion spreading. 

But Bonganga's journey was not only to look for sleeping 
sickness. He had to make a medical census of the whole area. 
"Leprosy Is one of our biggest problems now", Raymond said, 
"and malaria is still the greatest killer." 

Every African in the district had had malignant tertian 
malaria. Those who didn't die in infancy suffered repeated 
attacks at longer and longer Intervals as they developed an 
immunity. None of the mission staff would miss a day in the 
tropics without taking a dose of quinine as a precaution. 

Bonganga boarded the steamer Grenfell for his first long jour- 
ney down river to Yalemba, a sister mission station. With him 
were Lofanga, Lotoba and Esau. All had been injected against 
sleeping sickness, so that if they were bitten by infected tsetse 
flies they would come to no harm. Their baggage included cases 
of drugs for outlying villages where dispensaries had been set 
up by the mission, and a Yakusu trained infirmier put in charge. 

It was a long journey down river to reach Isangi at the junc- 
tion of the Congo and Lomami rivers. All the way, they passed 
between bands of luxuriant forest, interrupted by an occasional 
riverside village. Once or twice Bonganga spotted crocodiles 
sunbathing on the side as indolently as business men on Palm 
Beach. 

During the day-time he sat on deck reading medical journals 
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and trying to study Lokele. Already he had learned that the 
dictionary definition of certain words stopped short of the 
African meaning. "Shall we have enough fish for supper?" he 
would ask Esau, and get the reply "Angoko" "perhaps". But 
Esau, who was probably keeping some back for his friends, 
really meant, "Do you think Fin going to tell you ? Not on your 
life". The African used words carefully, often making one do 
the work of a whole sentence. 

The main difficulty with the language was that it had to be 
chanted in different tones. A change of pitch altered the whole 
meaning. Only the Sunday before, one of Bonganga's col- 
leagues had been preaching in church when, after a particularly 
emphatic phrase, a slow smile had spread from face to face in 
the congregation. Afterwards a grinning Lotoba had explained, 
"We know he meant to say 'Don't sin and keep off sinning'. 
What he did say was 'sin and keep on sinning'." 

Bonganga's time for study was so limited, that he was not 
making very quick progress, and the river journey gave him a 
useful opportunity. 

They spent the first night on board the Crenfell at Yalikina. 
.Bonganga lay on an ancient mattress placed on a narrow board- 
seat in the small and stifling cabin. Every time the steamer 
rolled, he found himself slipping on to the floor. Above his head, 
the crew snored on deck and turned in their sleep. 

At first light he gave up the struggle, dressed, and went 
up on deck. For some minutes he stood watching the islands 
gradually appear out of the mist as though a layer of curtains 
was being lifted one by one. Distant singing reached him before 
he saw a canoe appear out of the mist, followed by another, 
moving quickly down the river. Far away, he could hear a drum 
sending a message to another village. 

On the way to Yalemba they stopped to inspect a dispensary 
at Yaombole. The infinniers could perform minor operations 
and give injections; more serious cases were referred to the 
doctor on his visits. Then, when hospital treatment was neces- 
sary, there was the problem of getting the patients to Yakusu. 
Often they went by canoe, but forest dwellers were frightened 
of the river and would sometimes walk more than a hundred 
miles to hospital, rather than go near the water. Nights were 
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spent in small shelters which they erected on the way. If they 
were too ill to walk, relatives carried them in a hammock made 
of liana, the strong creeping plant that grows everywhere in the 
forest, slung on bamboo poles. 

Just as Bonganga was finishing his work, a hunter appeared 
with a huge monkey slung over his shoulder. He flung it on the 
floor, quickly disembowelled it with a knife, passed some cutlets 
to his wife to cook, and sold the rest of the animal to the crew of 
the Grenfell. On board the boat again, Bonganga saw the 
hunter's wife throw some appetizing looking cutlets into the fire. 

"What's she doing that for?" he asked. 

"Wait", Lotoba advised, "you will see." 

As soon as the hair was singed and the outer part of the meat 
cooked, she pulled it out of the fire and washed it in the muddy 
Congo water. Then it went into a cook-pot. 

"Now it will stew with herbs and vegetables until it is 
tender," Lotoba said. "When it is ready, it will be eaten, what- 
ever the time of day." 

At Yalemba, where he was to stay the night, there was a small 
hospital with a resident European nurse in charge. Bonganga 
saw patients, checked the dispensary accounts and drugs, and 
arranged to take the sick white missionary back to Yakusu for 
treatment. 

Dinner that evening was served by an intelligent boy of 
fifteen, with a lighter skin than the normal dark brown of the 
local tribes. 

"He's making great headway in the school," a resident mis- 
sionary said. "His name is Laurie. He wants to come to Yakusu 
to train as an Infirmier. A couple of years ago he was just a 
naked urchin running about the village. Then he went to school 
and became my house-boy. We've helped him all we can, now 
he will soon be ready to go further." 

"We'll take him." Bonganga was never to forget his first 
meeting with Laurie at Yalemba. 

Next morning he took the missionary back to Yakusu in the 
GrenfelL A few days later he set out again, this time travelling 
up the River Lomami towards the Topoke Forest. He was to 
visit the remotest part of their medical area. It would be over 
three weeks before he saw Yakusu again, 
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It was from the banks of the Lomaini that frightened canni- 
bals had shot poisoned arrows at George Grenfcll, the pioneer 
missionary, as he sailed up the river in the mission steamer 
Peace 3 which had carried missionaries up and down the River 
Congo in those early days. On another journey it took Grenf ell's 
colleagues, the Rev. and Mrs. Holman Bentley to Bolobo. One 
night the steamer drew up at a bank crowded with yelling 
savages. The crew wanted to buy food, but the Africans were 
hostile, and indicated that the passengers themselves would 
make a tasty meal. Shouting loud war cries they moved nearer 
and nearer to the steamer, brandishing their spears, their faces 
lustful and greedy. Only one thought was in their minds food. 
They wanted human flesh. 

Suddenly Mrs. Holman Bentley rushed into the cabin, picked 
up her small baby, and went out on deck to show him to the 
bloodthirsty cannibals. Ignoring her horrified husband and the 
trembling crew, she held the child up, like a token. 

The savages stopped. A white baby was something they had 
never seen before. Their women clambered on deck and sur- 
rounded Mrs. Bentley and her son. With outstanding courage 
she let them take the child. They fondled him, pinched him all 
over, passed him from hand to grimy hand. No one could 
imagine what she must have suffered during those moments. 
At last he was returned to her arms, filthy and hardly recog- 
nizable, but unharmed. Still wondering at this strange sight, the 
cannibals dropped their spears, and went to find food for the 
missionaries. 

Thirty years later, that baby, Henry Holman Bentley, the 
first white child born in Congo, had visited a Sunday school in 
Bermondsey. A small boy in the audience was inspired by his 
story. Now that same boy, Bonganga, was taking his own part 
in missionary work. 



Bonganga disembarked at Wenge Bas. Africans shouldered 
the baggage, slinging the boxes on poles by thongs made from 
liana. Each boy took one end of a pole, and they disappeared 
into the forest at a steady jog-trot 

Lotoba and Bonganga both had bicycles. Esau jumped ori 
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behind Lotoba, and with Lofanga as his own precarious 
passenger Bonganga set off into the Topoke, where the older 
people still had their teeth filed to a point the better to scrape 
food off human bones. 

They had to cycle in single file along most of the track. In 
places it was almost hidden by the encroaching forest. Some- 
times it passed through dry sand, which was almost like trying 
to ride a bike along a beach never touched by the sea. 

Often they had to cross temporary bridges made of rough 
logs tied together with cane, and slung over swirling streams, or 
the trees hung so low that it was like travelling through a dark 
tunnel. At times the paths would wind to avoid massive tree 
trunks and ant hills which were as tall as three men and round 
as a small house. 

When the path narrowed, so that it was only about six inches 
wide, with soggy marsh on either side, Bonganga began to 
wonder whether, after his present list of qualifications, he could 
add the words "trick cyclist". Just as he was complimenting 
himself on his ability, an unsuspected tree root threw him and 
Lofanga into the marsh, with the bicycle on top of them. 
Wiping himself down, Bonganga heaved a sigh of relief that his 
case of instruments and microscope were ahead with the 
carriers. 

By nightfall they had reached the first of the thirty-six villages 
they were to visit. like the band before a procession, drum 
music had heralded their arrival. A crowd assembled to stare 
curiously as Bonganga pushed his bicycle up the narrow street, 
scattering goats and chickens from his path. On either side 
were the villagers' huts. They were made of rough slats of 
balsa wood tied with Hana. The roofs had "slates" of tough, flat 
leaves. 

The Chief was waiting in the centre of the village by the big 
drum, which was a hollowed-out length of tree trunk six feet 
long and nearly three feet in diameter. The drummer, having 
finished the doctor's welcome, was replacing the cover of plaited 
grass to protect it from the weather. 

The Chief had arrayed himself in all his finery for the occa- 
sion. Obviously he had unearthed every stitch of European 
clothing that he owned. He was wearing a battered old army 
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tunic, and a pair of sock suspenders which had long ago lost 
their elasticity, but anyway had only a decorative function, 
since the Chief possessed no socks to suspend. He had a parrots' 
feather head-dress, and a belt of okapi skin. Somehow or other 
he was managing to balance a pair of worn sunglasses on his 
broad nose. But the bravest decoration was his badge of State, 
hanging on an out-thrust chest from a chain round his neck, 
and bearing the words, "Work and Progress". 

"Greetings," Bonganga said again. "The white men of the 
State want to help you in many ways, and to make you fit and 
strong. They have appointed me to visit your people and help 
them in their sickness and to fight with you the many enemies 
of health. In the morning I must see each one, man, woman 
and child." 

"You are welcome," the old Chief said gravely. "There is so 
much sickness and suffering in our village, and so much ignor- 
ance and superstition. We shall welcome you and your medi- 
cine from far off Poto." 

Poto, to these Africans, was any large country many miles 
away where the white men lived. 

"You come with peace", the Chief went on, "and not to take 
my men away to work on these plantations I have heard of. Oh 
yes, they are given money, and blankets and dresses for their 
wives. But the Government has told me the roads around my 
village must be made wider so that the State men can come 
here in their huts on wheels, and how can I do this without my 
strongest men?" 

Bonganga smiled. It had been difficult enough to get a bicycle 
along the track, let alone a car. He watched the men of the 
village inspecting the boxes brought by his carriers and admir- 
ing his bicycle. Raymond had already told him about the coffee 
and rubber plantations which needed local labour. He had also 
said that many of the men there spent most of their money on 
beer. With progress coming so quickly to these backward areas, 
the missions had a tremendous job to teach a better way of life 
before ancient tribal practices and superstitions were replaced 
by civilized greed. 

The Chief accompanied Bonganga to the rest-house. It was 
a little better than most of the huts, because the inside had been 
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whitewashed. There was no furniture, but Lofanga and Esau 
had already made Bonganga's camp-bed, and were busy with 
pots and pans preparing an evening meal. This they set out on 
the open verandah, lit by a hurricane lamp hung from a forked 
stick suspended from a raf ten 

The villagers sat around their fires, smoking the tobacco they 
grew in front of their huts. Bonganga watched one man pick up 
a smouldering ember from the fire with his toes to relight his 
pipe. Women were preparing the one daily meal or pounding 
palm-nuts to make palm-oil. Little children sat with their 
parents, long after they should have been asleep. They ran, 
played and ate as they pleased, and most of them had huge 
stomachs, almost like pregnant women, caused by a malarial 
spleen, or a diet that had far too much bulk and starch in it. 
Usually they fed on pudding made from plantain, a thick fruit 
that looked like an outsize banana, on manoic, a root something 
like a potato, and on edible leaves. 

The huts were little better than ramshackle pigsties. Inside, 
beds were constructed from slats of balsa wood raised a few 
inches from the ground. Rats often nibbled the children's feet 
as they slept. A rancid stench rose from many of the huts. It 
might have come from the body of a former occupant buried in 
too shallow a grave beneath the floor, the refuse holes into 
which the rubbish was thrown, or the lavatories, crude holes 
dug near the hut for convenience, rather than distant for 
hygiene. As Bonganga watched, a man too lazy to move, 
relieved himself where he stood. 

Looking at the emaciated, disease-ridden faces round the fire, 
he knew why he had been sent to bring them a new way of life. 
It would be a tremendous job to carry on the work, so well 
started by others. There was already a small school in this 
village, and an African teacher, who had been trained at 
Yakusu. Now this man came to see him, his polished face and 
neat clothes a welcome sight after so much squalor. 

"There is opposition," he said. "They still fear the witch 
doctor, but some of the younger ones will listen to matters of 
God." 

Bonganga joined him and his few Christian followers in the 
mud and thatch chapel for evening prayers. Even this small 
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congregation was encouraging. It was not easy to telescope five 
hundred years of civilization into fifty, and the African was in 
no hurry. He had no sense of time and judged his seasons by 
the rainfall, and the hour by the position of the sun. 

"When the sun is there", Bonganga said to the Chief, point- 
ing his arm into the position of the sun at day-break, "I want 
to examine your people. 55 

Next morning he sat in front of his small portable table, 
wearing his white coat and stethoscope, just as if he were in a 
London hospital. There the similarity ended. In England, most 
patients would be suffering from a single disease. Here, he could 
find five or six, each with conflicting, complicating symptoms, 
in almost every individual. Most of the villagers' bodies were 
lodging houses for worms which travelled round just beneath 
the skin. "Why clothe the African?" asked people in England, 
unable to understand how parasites could enter naked skin. 

The first patient was a small boy, screaming with tummy- 
ache. "Worms", Bonganga said to Lotoba, "probably dozens 
of them. Give him a good dose of medicine and watch him." 

He remembered what Raymond had said about sleeping 
sickness, and looked down the line of assembled villagers. The 
first sign was easy to detect. When anyone had a headache, the 
witch-doctor tied a piece of banana fibre tightly round the fore- 
head as a cure. He couldn't see any here, but there were plenty 
of other complaints. One had a skin blotched with ringworm, 
another was irritated by scabies. Leprosy was accepted as com- 
monly as birth. 

A young man with a hernia that would need an operation at 
Yakusu demanded, "But how do we know what you can do?" 

Bonganga looked back towards the rest-house, and beckoned 
Lotoba. The infirmier came out carrying a large jar filled with 
worms, most of them about eight inches long. "There are a 
hundred and fifty-three", he said, "I counted." 

"Where is the child?" 

"Here." Lotoba stood aside, and the small boy who had had 
tummy-ache came dancing forward. 

Bonganga held up the jar with the worms before the assem- 
bled villagers. "This is what our medicine can do. It will take 
away the evil things that live in your bodies." 
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When Ms examinations were finished he spoke to the Chief. 
"If your people build a hut we can use as a dispensary, I will 
see that an infiraiier comes to care for them. I shall be back, not 
by the first rains, but by the ones after, to see what you have 
done." 

In the morning he woke to the sound of the drum telling the 
people of the next village that the doctor was on his way. The 
message carried clearly in the early dawn, when the screech of 
beetles rubbing their wings or thighs together, the croak of frogs 
in the reeds and the noisy chirp of crickets were fading, and the 
loud chattering of the villagers had not yet begun. 

The porters were up very early, and set off with Bonganga's 
baggage while Lof anga and Esau prepared his breakfast. Then 
they cycled away through the thick elephant grass, like two 
towering green walls, towards the forest again. 

As they travelled, they passed the women of the village, who, 
with babies strapped to their backs, were already starting off 
to work the gardens at the edge of the forest. 

Each year, the men cleared a different section by felling and 
then burning the trees. After that, it was the women's job to 
make the gardens and cultivate manoic and plantain. 

Often Bonganga sent his carriers by a direct route to the 
village where he intended to sleep, and made a detour himself 
to take in other areas. To reach one of the villages he had to 
push his way through a path so overgrown that he was covered 
with burrs, leaves and small branches like a camouflaged 
soldier. On they travelled through the cool, dark forest, listen- 
ing to the chatter of the monkeys as they swung from bough to 
bough overhead. Bonganga was getting used to the peculiar 
forest aroma, the damp leaves on the ground, and the musty 
smell of dead, fallen trees mixed with the scent of fresh growth 
and the sap from newly-broken branches. Occasionally they 
saw a flight of gaily-coloured butterflies, some as large as a 
man's hand, and they were bitten by the elephant-fly, a vicious 
insect almost an inch long. 

In the middle of the dense forest, where trees soared fifty 
feet into the air before the first branch appeared, and the car- 
riers were eighteen miles ahead, waiting for Bonganga to catch 
up with them before it grew dark, his bicycle tyre punctured. 
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Just as he had removed the inner tube Lotoba said very quietly, 
'There's a chimpanzee in the bush behind." 

Never had he repaired a tyre so quickly. The big forest 
animals were the least to be feared, normally their instinctive 
caution kept them away from humans. Insidious insects caused 
most damage, but Bonganga thought it wise to get away 
quickly before his audience decided to interfere. Choosing his 
path through the undergrowth with great care, he saw what 
looked to be a dead stick. 

"Look out !" Lotoba shouted, as the "stick" poised its head 
and darted at Bonganga's leg. Missing him, a poisonous snake 
glided swiftly away into the bush. 

As the sun was setting Bonganga cycled into the village 
where they would spend the night. Throughout the last mile 
they had passed the women, on their way home from the gar- 
dens, carrying huge loads of fuel and food on their backs, sup- 
ported by a band of banana fibre round the forehead. Even the 
little children were learning to carry loads by putting small 
bunches of bananas on their heads in preparation for the day 
when they would be expected to carry as much as two gallons 
of water in a gourd from the stream. 

Tired and stiff, he dismounted from his bicycle. Almost at 
once a very old woman came up to him carrying a New Testa- 
ment, and a gift of tiny eggs laid by the small Congo chicken, 
the only domestic fowl Bonganga had ever seen that could fly. 
As the old woman spoke, he could see that she had only two 
teeth in her head fortunately they met. "You don't know 
me," she said, "but my name is Anna. I was baptized twenty 
years ago, and though there are no other Christians here but 
me, I read the Word each day." 

"Your ears," Bonganga said, "when were the lobes cut off?" 

The old woman smiled. "It was a long time ago. I was a 
young girl. The Arabs came and burnt our village and took me 
in chains to be sold as a slave in the East. But the soldiers de- 
feated the Arabs and brought me back here to my village." 

That night Bonganga slept in a mud hut with only a frame- 
work of sticks lashed together with liana tied across the open- 
ing. He was woken by the bleating of a goat. Restlessly he 
turned in bed. Goats often disturbed his sleep, but this one 
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persisted, and there were sounds of a scuffle, the bleat rose 
to a shriek, and then there was silence. 

He turned over to try and rest again in spite of a tropical 
storm that was breaking overhead. When Lofanga came with 
his tea, the boy said, "There is blood on your verandah. 35 

Bonganga looked out of the opening. On the ground, the 
heavy rain had washed away all signs, but there was a trail of 
blood that led almost from the hut opening to the end of the 
verandah. "It was leopards. One must have taken a goat from 
your verandah. . . ." Together they looked at the fragile door 
of sticks. "It is lucky the goat was there," Lofanga said, "or 
you might have been the leopard's meal." 

Travelling was almost impossibly difficult that day after the 
heavy rains of the night before. In one hilly place, the path was 
so slippery Bonganga could only get along by hauling himself 
from tree to tree with one hand, dragging the bicycle behind 
him with the other, while Lofanga pushed from the rear end. 
In some places the forest was only ten feet high, because a few 
years earlier, a village or gardens had been there. In others it 
was thick, untracked, never penetrated jungle, where the vil- 
lagers imagined the souls of the departed wandered after death. 
And still, in remote areas, young boys were taken into these 
groves at puberty for rites designed to prove their manhood. 
Entering as smooth-skinned young adolescents, they came out 
scarred and disfigured by tribal markings. 

The girls did not go unscathed. Their bodies were covered with 
scars, often made by the sharp leaves of the sword-palm. Then 
a mixture of soot and palm-oil was rubbed in to prevent heal- 
ing until the right shape of scar had been formed. Some women 
had breasts covered with a series of wavy lines. Others had 
round black patches on their cheeks where charcoal had been 
rubbed into a freshly made wound to create a beauty patch the 
size of a halfpenny. 

The markings made the girl more eligible for marriage. But 
the woman of twenty brought to Bonganga by her parents in 
one of the villages he visited that day was not yet married. No 
man wanted her because she had a huge tropical ulcer on her 
leg. These ulcers, which could eat through muscle, flesh and 
even bone, were really a form of local gangrene. The wound 
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might start with a smaE scratch or bite, and then become in- 
fected. The only cure was to cauterize, or cut away the diseased 
flesh. Seeing the suppurating mass on the girl's leg, Lotoba 
looked at Bonganga, aware of what the doctor must do, doubt- 
ful of what the villagers would say. 

A quick whiff of chloroform and the job would only take a 
few minutes, but the problem was to get the girl to take the 
anaesthetic. 

"I have some special water," Bonganga explained. "If you 
smell it, you will go to sleep, and when you wake up your leg 
will be better. Soon it will be healed." 

The girl looked around doubtfully, and then at the bottle 
in Lotoba's hand. Lofanga, following Bonganga's instructions, 
was preparing a mask from some gauze bandage and a piece 
of liana. The girl's father looked curiously at the strange potion 
with which the white doctor said he could make sleep. 

"How do you know she will wake up?" he asked. "If you 
release her soul from her body, it may go to join her ancestors 
and never return to earth." 

Bonganga smiled. "This will not harm her." He put a little 
on the mask, and then raised it to his own nose. "You see? I 
can breathe it, it does no harm to me." 

He held the mask out towards the father who sniffed hesi- 
tantly, took a deep breath and nodded. 

Without waiting, Bonganga told Lotoba to prepare the girl 
for operation. Tables were brought from huts and set together 
so that she could lie down. As was his custom before any opera- 
tion, Bonganga took the patient's hand in his and commended 
her to the care of God, asking His guidance in the task that lay 
before him. Lotoba translated the doctor's prayer into the girl's 
own tongue so that she could understand. 

A hundred curious eyes stared as, encouraged by Lotoba, 
she sniffed the white man's magic. Bonganga knelt at her side, 
holding her hand and stroking her forearm to ease the fear of 
an untutored village girl, who knew nothing of anaesthetics. As 
she slept, he quickly curetted and cleansed the huge suppura- 
ting mass, sprinkled the bared base of the ulcer with anti- 
septic powder, and secured the dressing with a firm bandage. 

Then he stood up. As yet the girl did not move. The 
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moments hung over his head, heavy as an axe, until suddenly 
she opened her eyes, looked round for a moment, and then 
smiled. "I have been on a journey," she said, "and still I am 
here. I came back." 

Lotoba held her hand as, in spite of her bandaged leg, she 
stepped off the table, and was received into the arms of her 
wondering relatives. In Europe, such a wound, with a huge, 
raw surface, would have put a patient into hospital for weeks. 

That day Bonganga visited all the villages surrounding the 
one that he had made his base. As the sun was setting and they 
approached the rest hut again, he shouted back at Lofanga, 
"Chai-o". Lofanga grinned. His first job when they stopped 
was always to make a cup of tea for thirsty Bonganga. 

"Look," Lotoba said unexpectedly, "our work is not finished 
yet." Bonganga sighed. There, in front of the hut were strag- 
glers who had missed his medical examination the previous 
day. The Chief had been impressed by Bonganga's talk of in- 
fection and the danger of sleeping sickness, and insisted that 
all his people should be seen by the white doctor. ' 

The light was already fading, and they had to move on early 
next morning. Examinations could not be made properly with- 
out a microscope and there was not enough light. Some of the 
people had enlarged neck glands, and Bonganga would have 
to puncture these to detect early signs of sleeping sickness. 

He turned to Lofanga. "Prop up the rear wheel of my bi- 
cycle, and get one of the villagers to turn the pedals." Soon light 
shone out on to the mirror of the microscope from the elec- 
tricity generated in the dynamo of the bicycle, and the 
examinations were completed. He had not found what he was 
looking for, but instead of sleeping sickness he saw case after 
case of leprosy. Dr. Chesterman had defeated sleeping sick- 
ness. Now Bonganga was asking himself, "What can I do for 
leprosy?" 

He left the village next morning, encouraged by the Chief's 
co-operation. Another dispensary was going to be built, the 
number of people coming forward for Christian baptism was 
mounting . . . they were passing a village with few more than 
a dozen huts. He noticed a small square building surrounded 
by young saplings. Outside the door was a drum, and some 
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saucepans, plates, saucers and cups. Bonganga motioned his 
boys to stop. He knew that the Africans provided utensils so 
that the soul could feed on its way to the celestial home. In the 
outlying villages he had seen a dead man propped up in a deck 
chair fully clothed, while the relatives mourned round his body, 
and tried to put food into his mouth. 

He went into the darkness of the hut. There he saw an odd 
assortment of articles, feathers, broken pots, gourds, a dog's 
skull, two empty wine bottles and finally a muffin bell. How 
that got there, it was impossible to imagine. 

As he went outside again, the Chief, who had been warned 
of his arrival, approached. "Why do you have this hut filled 
with all these strange objects ?" Bonganga asked. 

"That is the resting place of my father's spirit," the Chief 
said. "He was a great hunter. If we make an offering to him 
by beating the drum and ringing the bell, and present some 
small gift to his spirit, we must be successful when we go to the 
forest to hunt." 

Quietly Bonganga spoke to him of the Great Father, but the 
Chief's impassive smile gave no glimpse of understanding. 

There was still so much work to be done. As he boarded the 
Grenfell again to return to Yakusu, Bonganga thought back 
over the past three weeks. For every Christian, there were still 
a hundred heathens. He had not seen one African with a com- 
pletely healthy body, and he himself was tired. He had cycled 
four hundred and fifty miles in three weeks and examined 
something like seven thousand people. Now he would be able 
to speak English again, sleep on a real bed, have a real bath, 
and try to find an answer to the question that was troubling 
Ms mind "What can we do about leprosy?" 
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BON GANG A got back to find the hospital packed with 
patients awaiting operations. Bristol ward, which was de- 
signed for twenty people, now had forty, lying two in a bed or 
on blankets thrown on the floor. 

His first case was a man who had been brought to the hos- 
pital from a village eight miles away. "The state official sent 
him in," Nurse Moyles explained. "He found him lying in a 
stuffy, smoky hut almost dead. 35 

The man's stomach was covered with little cuts made by the 
witch-doctor to let out the pain. It felt like a board. On the 
operating table Bonganga found the man's lower intestine was 
full of coagulated rubber latex, which had been given to him 
as an enema, by the witch-doctor. There was also a tumour. 
This he removed and held up to show to the crowds outside the 
window, so that they could see it was the growth that had 
caused the patient's illness, and not evil spirits. These tumours 
could sometimes grow to an enormous size. Raymond had re- 
moved one that weighed a hundredweight, which the patient 
pushed round in front of him on a home-made wheelbarrow. 

As Bonganga was stitching up the wound, the man col- 
lapsed. Quickly he began artificial respiration. Through the 
windows, he could see his black audience nodding their heads 
and muttering to each other, "He is not dying quickly enough. 
The doctor is pumping the air out of him." The man was 
carried back into the ward with only a faint pulse beat to show 
that he was not dead. 

Wearily Bonganga pulled off his operating mask and cap. 
Then Lotoba came running in. "A man has been mauled by a 
crocodile, we're bringing him along now." 

The man, bleeding from a gash in his stomach almost a foot 
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long, hobbled towards the operating table. An African might 
have to be carried away from the theatre, but he would have to 
be unconscious before he would be taken to the table on a 
stretcher. Bonganga gave a spinal anaesthetic and prepared to 
stitch the wound. "Ready?" he smiled. 

The patient grinned back. "Wouldn't you find it quicker to 
use a sewing machine, doctor?" 

There was one more operation that morning. A patient who 
was seriously ill had a large part of her thyroid gland removed. 
"Watch her carefully," Bonganga warned Lotoba. "She's a 
very sick woman." 

With so many post-operative cases in a serious condition, 
Bonganga made an early tour of the wards next morning. 

At this time of the day, all the patients who could walk were 
making their way down to the river to wash. There was no 
shortage of water; it was collected in tanks and with an average 
rainfall of ninety inches in a year, there was very rarely 
drought, but it was impossible for all the patients to wash in 
the wards, Bonganga could see them now, soaping themselves 
from head to foot as they bathed. A forest dweller, who still had 
not lost his fear of water, was being teasingly splashed by the 
river dwellers who flashed in and out of the river like flying- 
fish. 

First he went into Evans ward, to see the thyroid case. The 
bed was empty ! He sent for Lotoba. "When did this woman 
die?" 

Lotoba looked puzzled. "No one has died in the night." 

"Well, she's not here now." Bonganga began to get worried. 
Empty beds did not always mean a death. Sometimes patients 
who were on the way to recovery would disappear, taking with 
them the hospital's sheets and blankets. But this woman was 
too ill to move, and now her bed was empty. 

There was another possibility. Relatives had occasionally 
crept in before death had actually occurred and removed the 
body of a very sick person for burial. This patient had had a 
good chance of recovery. "Have you seen any of her people 
around?" Bonganga asked. 

Lotoba shook his head. Then, "Look!" he said in amaze- 
ment, and pointed to the door. 
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The woman was standing there, her neck swathed in ban- 
dages. Lotoba ran forward to help her to bed. "Where have 
you been?" he asked. "What happened to you? 3 ' 

She put a piece of soap down on her bedside locker and said 
calmly, "I went down to the river to wash." 

Then Bonganga examined the man who had suffered from 
the witch-doctor's attention. He was still dangerously ill and 
quite unable to move. A student infirmier had been left by Ms 
side to give him constant attention. 

In the next bed lay a nervous patient who had refused to let 
Bonganga operate on him for hernia. Now he called, "Doctor, 
I shall let you cut me open." 

"Why?" Bonganga asked. "You said you would rather die." 

The man nodded. "But last night I got out of bed and went 
round to the windows to watch what you did to my friends. 
You may now cut me." 

"That's very good of you," Bonganga said, and, to Lotoba 
who was following, "We'll do it today, before he changes his 
mind." 

After breakfast, he went to the dispensary, while Lotoba 
began the out-patients' clinic. It was always crowded because 
so many patients had to corne for medicine. It wasn't safe to 
give them a bottle, they would drink the whole lot on the 
assumption that if one dose did good, a bottleful would cure 
immediately. Lotoba interpreted complaints like "the worm 
catches me here," or "the snake travels up my leg." He made 
preliminary examinations, took blood tests, and kept the more 
serious cases for Bonganga. 

A man was waiting for him this morning. All he could say 
when asked for symptoms was, "I haven't eaten for a week," 

"That's quite different from the story he told me," Lotoba 
interrupted. "He's just hoping you'll give him a good meal, but 
I think there is something badly wrong with his stomach." 

Bonganga examined the man carefully. "It's not the meal 
table, but the operating table he needs," he said, "this man's 
got a strangulated hernia." 

There was little chance for relaxation, except on Saturday 
afternoons, when many of the mission staff would gather on 
the verandah of the Millmans' house for afternoon tea. Aftcr- 
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wards they would play tennis. On Sundays, the medical routine 
would be eased for a while, and Bonganga could enjoy the 
peace of his surroundings. As he stood on the banks of the 
river, with the sky a glorious backcloth for the vivid colours 
of the mission buildings, the hospital faded in his mind, and he 
visualized what had happened on that site not long before. 

A great tree had to be felled before the hospital could be 
built. It was beneath this tree that invading Arabs had sacri- 
ficed men, women and children who were not able to stand the 
journey eastwards, where they would be sold in the slave 
markets. 

There were still traces of the Arab invasion, but the tree of 
evil memory was now serving a useful purpose. It had been 
made into laboratory and hospital furniture. 

Bonganga walked on through the station compound,, in front 
of the boarding schools for boys and girls, and towards the new 
church building. Its eight pillars were now in place, and every 
day new roofing sheets were being added by the station work- 
men. The iron sheets cost 8s. each. Mr. Millman had promised 
that each donor should have his name inscribed on the sheet 
in large letters, and now he was busy himself printing on names 
of subscribers who came from places as far away as New Zea- 
land and Lebanon. 

There was a tree growing in the middle of the building. In 
Germany, a bunch of fresh leaves is placed on the roof of a 
new house, to symbolize life and growth in the home. The tree 
in the new church had sprouted from one of the scaffold poles. 
Eventually it would have to be removed, but, for the moment, 
it remained as a living sign of hope and faith. 

It was a beautiful evening; the sun's rays threw a golden 
haze over the river. Bonganga heard voices, and saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Millman enter the doorway of the church. They joined 
him on a heap of earth which made a natural platform. 

"Sing," Mrs. Millman suggested, and instinctively Bo- 
nganga's clear, strong baritone voice rang out : 

"We love the place O God, 

Wherein Thine honour dwells, 
The joy of Thine abode 
All earthly joy excels." 
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The sound echoed round the unfinished walls like a call to 
worship. Soon people were gathering from all directions, add- 
ing their voices to the swelling throng. They sang on, "Jesus 
shall reign, where'er the sun/ 5 "Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven." Then the Africans began to sing hymn after hymn 
in their own language until the daylight faded, and they drifted 
home, still singing. 

Raymond and Bonganga were seldom on the station to- 
gether for more than ten days at a time. Raymond was away 
at Yatolema when a telegram arrived for him. It was opened 
by Mr. Millman, who told Bonganga, "Raymond's wife is 
seriously ill. He should go home at once." 

Bonganga despatched a runner. The boy would travel as 
far as possible by canoe, and then cycle through the forest, the 
telegram held aloft in a cleft stick. Then he made his own pre- 
parations to meet Raymond at Yanonge. 

He did not stop to think of the implications for himself. 
Raymond ought to go to England at once, but Bonganga still 
had only six months' experience. The annual reports had to be 
made out, the infirmier examinations were due, and he was 
still not very familiar with the language. Practising carols for 
Christmas he had said, "We will sing, 'While shepherds cooked 
their flocks by night'," and had told Raymond that a patient 
had stepped off a canoe on to his mother-in-law, instead of dry 
land. 

Raymond came back to Yakusu, while Bonganga finished 
his journey for him. Dysentery had developed in a remote forest 
district. Out in the villages he set his microscope upon a table, 
and called his patients to look down at the little wriggling para- 
sites. "See," he said, "that is what causes your pain. Not snakes, 
not rats and not evil spirits. I have powerful medicine that will 
kill all these harmful things and make you better." 

Then, as they listened, wondering, he would also tell them 
how the love of God could destroy the wickedness in their 
lives, and help them to conquer their fears. But how much did 
they understand? On the way home, he got a lift in a jolting 
motor lorry. All along the difficult road he was wondering how 
he could manage the work alone, and how soon a replacement 
could be found for Raymond. 
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The truck edged past a woman weighted down with two 
huge bunches of plantain and a small baby. It was no un- 
familiar sight, but this time, as he turned to wave a greeting, 
the woman gave him a beaming smile. Then he recognized her. 
He had operated on her husband at Yakusu. Now they both 
wanted to become Christians. 

Raymond was waiting for him at Yakusu. "I'm not going 
yet," he said, "there is too much work here. Nora will under- 
stand. I'll stay until the reports and examinations are over, and 
a relief is on his way." With routine work, the district, station 
duties and emergencies, it was impossible for one doctor to 
manage alone. 

A few evenings after Raymond's unselfish decision to stay, 
they heard a motor-boat arriving as they finished dinner. Then 
a boy came breathlessly to the door. "We have a wounded 
white lady on board." 

Raymond and Bonganga hurried down to the hospital 
beach. The infirmiers brought a stretcher, and they gently 
lifted the patient on to it and carried her into the hospital. It 
was a plantation manager's wife from Yatolema, with an ugly 
arrow wound in her stomach. Bonganga prepared to operate. 
Although the original wound hadn't proved fatal, there was a 
risk of infection from the dirty tip. 

As he scrubbed up Bonganga remarked, "At least we can be 
thankful the arrow wasn't poisoned, or she would have been 
dead long ago." 

Raymond nodded. "It's amazing the strength of the poison 
these Africans collect from roots or sap. Get any into a scratch, 
and you're dead. But they don't use it for fighting these days, 
thank goodness." 

As usual, before the woman was anaesthetized, they quietly 
prayed. Tonight the prayer was in French. Whatever the 
patient's language, someone always led in prayer in a language 
he could understand. 

The wound was soon cleansed and stitched, and Bonganga 
went to ask the anxious husband what had happened. 

"One of my workmen was hiding in the trees in front of our 
house. He had a grudge and wanted to kill me. When my wife 
went out on to the lighted porch, he just aimed blindly." 
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Next morning, the husband went back horne, leaving his 
wife to recover in the white patients' ward. 

Every year the hospital buildings became more inadequate. 
Accommodation was desperately needed. All the wards were 
going to be rebuilt, because the walls were beginning to sag, 
and the roof timbers had been eaten by white ants, and reduced 
to powder by beetles. 

Foundations had been laid for a new maternity wing, which 
was to be called "Reine Astrid" after the late Queen of the 
Belgians. Raymond had taught Bonganga how to make bricks, 
"And we do it without straw," he laughed, picking up a hand- 
ful of yellow clay from an anthill and rubbing it between his 
fingers. "This stuff makes wonderful bricks". 

There was no shortage of labour for the actual building, but 
none of it was skilled. Raymond and Bonganga acted in turn 
as supervisors teaching the amateur masons not to hold one 
end of the spirit-level on the brick and the other in the air. All 
this became Bonganga's responsibility when Raymond went on 
leave. He had to manage alone for six weeks until the Society 
could send another doctor. 

The hospital was still overcrowded. Some patients were so 
happy they did not want to leave and had to be told that a A 
journey down river is necessary to make you better." 

"You'll have to come into Bristol Ward and see that man 
who had the latex enema," Nurse Moyles said. "He's been 
here months, and he's all right now, but he insists on seeing 
you before he will go." 

"He might want to say thank you," Bonganga laughed. 
Gratitude was certainly not the African's strongest point. 

The man sat on his bed, looking fit and healthy after his long 
illness. He was surrounded by relatives. "I am glad to see you 
well," Bonganga said. "Now you are ready to go back to your 
village." 

"I want my money," the man said sullenly. 

"Money? What money?" Bonganga said. "I don't owe you 
any." 

"Yes you do," the man replied. "I let you cut me open." 

All the other patients had crowded round to hear the pala- 
ver. One after the other they told the man how ungrateful and 
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stupid he was, until he was thankful to leave the hospital with- 
out his money. 

Children, who had never seen white people before, were 
often terrified. Little Bolenge was seven years old when he was 
carried into the hospital screaming with fear and pain. His 
thigh was broken in three places. 

When Bonganga approached, he cowered under the bed- 
clothes in terror, and had to be pacified by his relatives and the 
infirmiers. Still shivering with fright, he looked up into the 
doctor's face muttering, "Bon soir, bon soir"; like a sort of 
prayer. It was the only French he knew. 

Bonganga examined the leg, called in the hospital carpen- 
ter, asked for splints to be made, gave the child an anaesthetic 
and set the fracture. All night the father sat by his son's bed. 
When the ward was quiet, he bent over the child. "Are you 
well, my son?" 

"My leg has much hurt. It does not move." 

"I will set you free. 33 So the father methodically undid the 
carefully applied splints. 

Words failed Bonganga as he stopped by the bed next morn- 
ing. What could you say to a father who, in his ignorance, had 
only tried to help his son? 

But the patient in the next bed was more vocal. Before 
Bonganga's speech had returned, he was shouting out, "You 
are a pig, not fit for the care of the good white doctor who will 
heal your son. You do as the white man says if you would have 
your boy walk with his legs once more." 

Sheepishly the father promised not to interfere again. 

A few days before the new doctor was due to arrive, a broken 
wire in the ceiling caused the electric light in the theatre to 
fuse. Bonganga climbed up into the rafters to repair it. The 
beams had been eaten by white ants, within a few seconds 
Bonganga's foot slipped, and without warning he crashed 
through the ceiling and down on to the theatre floor. 

As he fell he thought, "Now I've killed myself, and the new 
doctor hasn't arrived". 

Hearing the crash, students came rushing to the scene shout- 
ing, "Asowa, asowa . . ." "he has died, he has died". 

Some with more presence of mind, brought cotton wool to 
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mop up Bonganga's bleeding wrists. Then Lotoba took com- 
mand, sending one boy to warn Lofanga to get the doctor's 
bed ready, others to find bandages. They carried him to his 
house on a cane chair slung between bamboos, and soon had 
him in bed. But there was more blood than damage about his 
injuries, and Bonganga was soon up and about again. He left 
Nurse Moyles in charge of the hospital, because he had been 
called to a forest dispensary. 

On the way back, ominous signs warned him that he had 
acute dysentery, and must get back to Yakusu as soon as 
possible. 

Dr. Trevor Knights, a young New Zealander, arrived to find 
Bonganga running a high temperature. Without any previous 
experience, he had to take full responsibility. He was living 
with Bonganga in Raymond's house. As he hurried in for 
meals, Bonganga would answer his queries, and tell him the 
routine for the next few hours. At noon on the second day, 
when Bonganga's dysentery had not cleared up, Trevor came 
into his room. "I'm sorry," he said, "but I've a girl who looks 
as though she's got a rnastoid." 

Mastoid ! It would be the first case they had ever had at 
Yakusu. Trevor couldn't manage an operation like that on his 
own. Bonganga sat up in bed, feeling as though there was 
nothing between his legs and his ribs. "All right, I'll come." He 
struggled across to the hospital to find the patient was a 
frightened young girl, but her general condition was good, and 
Bonganga was confident that the operation would be success- 
ful. 

Then he hesitated. Special instruments would be needed. 
Already he had had to make do and improvise many times . . . 
now he would have to chip through the skull, and there was no 
suitable surgical hammer. "Lotoba," he said quickly, "go to 
the carpenters' shop and borrow their smallest hammer. Then 
boil it with the other instruments." Two hours later the patient 
was safely in bed again after the operation, and the hammer 
had been returned to the carpenters. 

But before Bonganga could go back to his bed, he was re- 
called again to the hospital. That morning Naomi, wife of 
Bofengene, an infirmier, had reported sick. Suddenly she col- 
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lapsed, from what was obviously an Internal haemorrhage. At 
the moment she was not fit for operation. She needed a blood 
transfusion, but no bottled blood was available. They fixed up 
a Heath Robinson apparatus and began a saline infusion. 

Bonganga went back to the theatre to attend to a man whose 
mother-in-law had attacked him with a knife, and taken a slice 
out of his back. As he finished dressing the wound, Trevor said, 
"If you can manage it, we will have to operate on Naomi; she 
is a little stronger, and I'm afraid it's now or never." 

Naomi was nineteen and a trained midwife. She and Bofen- 
gene had hopes of working together in a dispensary. Already 
they had two young children. Her present condition was caused 
by a third baby which was growing outside the womb. Unless 
Bonganga operated, she would be dead by morning. No one 
understood this better than her young husband. 

Naomi was wheeled into the theatre. She was restless until 
Bofengene stood by her side and held her hand. Then 
Bonganga took her other hand, and they prayed together before 
Trevor began the anaesthetic. Just as it began to take effect, 
Bofengene bent to say "Goodbye" and look into the dark eyes 
he might never see again. 

Hardly had the operation started than Trevor reported 
"Pulse failing." Bonganga began artificial respiration. Then 
Trevor said, "Her heart's not beating". 

Bonganga had already made the abdominal incision. The 
tragic eyes of Bofengene were boring into him. For once, no 
sound of chatter came from the watching faces at the window. 
Naomi was dead. Refusing to give up hope, Bonganga plunged 
his hand into the incision, and gently massaged the heart 
through the diaphragm. 

Time halted. Bonganga had no idea how long he massaged 
before he felt a tiny shudder, tjhen a flicker as the heart began 
to beat spontaneously and rhythmically again. A sob came 
from Bofengene's throat, and then the murmured words, 
"Thank God." 

There was a cry of joy from the window watchers as they 
realized what had happened. But the danger was not over. She 
needed blood urgently and there was no blood. 

"Citrate solution," Bonganga said sharply, and began to 
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When new buildings were required for the mission station at Yakusu, the staff 

were not able to afford or import supplies. So they made their own bricks with 
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missionaries taught workers how to fire bricks in a home-made kiln. 
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looked after Bonganga's 
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children. The boys chatted 
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scoop Naomi's blood from the abdominal cavity. Within 
minutes, her own blood, mixed with the warm citrate solution, 
was back again in her veins. 

She had been dead for two minutes, and she was hardly 
alive as she was taken back into the ward. Wearily, Bonganga 
and Trevor went home to bed. It was the end of a twenty-two- 
hour day. 

A few weeks later, Naomi, who had been dead, was one of 
the liveliest people to join in the celebrations at the opening of 
the new church. In three weeks* time Mr. and Mrs. Millman 
would be returning home for good, after forty years in Congo. 
This was the culmination and fulfilment of their life's work. 

They received presents of an ivory model of the church, and 
a fire-screen embroidered by the girls at the boarding school. 
The frame had been made with a piece of wood taken from the 
house of Harry White who founded Yakusu Mission Station 
in 1895. 

There was triumph and cost in the life of a missionary. 
News had just been received from Raymond that Nora, his 
wife, had died, and this was remembered in the great gathering 
of people who had assembled for this thanksgiving service. - 

The previous afternoon, the Grenfell had arrived with mis- 
sionaries and Christian Africans from down river. Some of the 
local people had pulled down their huts so that there would be 
a straight road through the village to the church. Now this road 
was thronged with worshippers. No longer were they a fearful 
crowd of savages. The Millmans could look at this congrega- 
tion and know that their work was well done. 

More than two thousand five hundred people crowded in 
the church; they stood everywhere, on the window sills and in 
the gaily-decorated aisles. 

They joined in a great procession, white and black, young 
and old, educated and uneducated, walking to the cemetery 
where they remembered those who had died in the service of 
God at Yakusu. Most poignant of all on this happy day, were 
the roses blooming on the tiny grave in the European cemetery, 
where Nora and Raymond's first baby was buried. 

Back in church, Bonganga could hardly join in the first lines 
of "Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven", his heart was too 
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full. The choir would be his responsibility now; he had pro- 
mised Mr. Millman to take it over. 

They were going home, leaving a handful of white people 
to carry on. Among the congregation Lititiyo, the ex-canniba! 3 
looked expectantly at Bonganga. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

SICKNESS AND EVIL IN THE FOREST 



UNTIL he had passed two examinations in the local lan- 
guage, Bonganga was only considered to be a probationer. 
Senior missionaries were the examiners, and he travelled on 
board the Grenfell to Stanleyville with the Millmans for the 
oral part of the test. The Millmans were on their way back to 
England. Crowds thronged the river banks, cheering and wav- 
ing in farewell. 

Among the people to shake Mr. Millman's hand at Yakusu 
had been John Baluti, the only one of the first three Christians 
to be baptized in the area who was still alive. Baluti's daughter 
Noel had finished studying at the girls' school, and was now 
training to be an assistant midwife. She would do one year's 
general nursing and one year's midwifery. Watching how her 
eyes followed Dickie, a handsome young student infirmier, 
Bonganga guessed that one day they would make an ideal team 
to take charge of a dispensary. 

"You will lose a sister," he joked to Lotoba. 

"Arid gain a very good brother-in-law," Lotoba retorted. 

The tribal laws about marriage were very strict. A girl could 
be pledged to her future husband's family when she was just a 
child, and her parents would begin to receive gifts and money 
to secure the marriage. If the girl wanted to cancel the engage- 
ment, all these would have to be returned. Usually she had to 
go through with the wedding because her family had spent all 
the money on food. 

John Baluti had no cause to worry about his children as he 
went off to visit the Christians in a forest village. Two days 
later, Lotoba came to Bonganga, his face anxious and his voice 
worried. "My father has not returned . . . but his canoe has 
floated down river, and it is empty." 
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Immediately, infirmiers and students set off to search the 
forest and river bank. "He must have been in the canoe/' 
Lotoba reasoned, "or it would have been tied up." If a croco- 
dile or hippopotamus had killed him, the canoe would have 
overturned. Two days later, boys playing by the riverside came 
running to the hospital in alarm. Baluti's body had been 
washed ashore. 

Bonganga had it brought to the mortuary and performed an 
autopsy. Baluti hadn't died from natural causes. He had been 
strangled before he was pushed into the river. 

Why? Was Baluti too faithful a Christian for his fellow 
tribesmen? 

Crowds came to the Yakusu cemetery for the funeral. All 
Baluti's family were there, and the Africans came to wail and 
shout. By tribal custom the widow was expected to wash in the 
river because it was thought that her dead husband's spirit could 
not follow her through water, and so would leave her in peace. 

But Sulila, Baluti's widow, stood between her sons, Consul 
and Lotoba, at the foot of her husband's grave and said to the 
mourners, "You should not wail. Father is not here, he has 
gone to Jesus." The crowd stood silently. Then after the prayer 
of committal, they sang "There is a green hill far away. . . ." 

For weeks the Belgian magistrate and the missionaries tried 
to discover the secret of Baluti's death. Eventually, disap- 
pointed at the lack of local co-operation, they had to give up. 

It was a depressing thought that there was still active opposi- 
tion to Christianity in the neighbourhood. Just across the river 
from Yakusu a village would have nothing to do with the 
missionaries or their teaching. "There are so few white people 
here," Bonganga thought, "unless there are some real Christian 
Africans to help us in each area, success is impossible." 

Soon after his father's funeral, Lotoba brought an exhausted 
seventeen-year-old boy to Bonganga. One hand looked like a 
ball. There was a huge tumour growing from it. 

"Mboli!" Bonganga exclaimed, "how have you come 
here?" 

"I walked," Mboli said, "it was many days, but I walked to 
come here as you said." 

Bonganga had met Mboli when he visited a dispensary at 
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Yaboula, a hundred and seventy miles away. Nothing could be 
done for Mm there, so he had tried to persuade him to come to 
Yakusu. "If you will let me take away your tumour, you will 
be able to use your hand again/ 5 he had promised. 

Mboli had refused. "You would cut off my hand." 

Amputation was the African's greatest dread. Patients would 
prefer to die rather than lose a toe or a finger. 

Now, as Bonganga examined the hand again he said, "I 
shall take away your big growth, but I must also remove one 
finger that is dead. You cannot use your hand at all now. When 
you leave here, it will be almost as good as new." 

The tumour was in the bone. The operation was extensive 
and difficult, but Bonganga had to keep his promise to the boy. 
He must be able to use his hand. Mboli was given daily exercises 
under the supervision of an infirmier. In a fortnight he found 
that he could move his remaining fingers without pain. He 
walked about the w r ards helping bed-ridden patients, and lis- 
tened to the services held each day. At last he was ready to 
return to his village. "I will tell my people of the good care I 
have had in the hospital," Mboli said, "and the love that I 
found there." 

He set off on his long journey carrying with him a little 
booklet, "The Matters of Jesus." Trevor and Bonganga stood 
outside the hospital, waving him goodbye. As he disappeared 
from sight, Bonganga said, "There are times when I wonder 
if I spend too much time on medicine, and not enough on the 
work of a missionary. But I can see how closely the two are 
linked, and how, through the care of the body, we can reach 
the heart." 



The doctors were taking it in turns to do the forest journeys. 
Occasionally, if one was on a visit that might last several 
weeks, the other would also have to leave the hospital and travel 
miles to an urgent case. 

Trevor was in the Topoke Forest when a runner brought a 
note to Yakusu asking for a doctor to go to Yatolema urgently, 
because a white patient had very severe malaria. Shouting to 
Lof anga to prepare some food and be ready to accompany him, 
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Bonganga checked the medical bag which was always packed 
in readiness, and set off for Yanonge in the medical motor 
launch, Limengo. They beached the boat three hours later, and 
he told the African mechanic, litombo, "Wait for me, I may 
be some time. 35 

Then he and Lofanga drove off towards Yatolema in the 
lorry which had been sent to fetch them. The road was muddy 
and pitted with holes. Their speed was very slow. When he had 
attended to his patient, Bonganga began the return journey 
to Yanonge. 

As they passed through the villages, naked children rushed 
out shouting and waving. There was no time to stop and speak 
to them all, but he did call at one village, where the African 
teacher-evangelist needed some encouragement. The school 
children crowded into the church and sang a hymn, then 
Bonganga applied a practical lesson from his journey. 

"The road is bad," he said, "from here to Yanonge there is 
much mud. It spoils the car, and delays the journey. Is that not 
like the journey we are taking with our lives? Sin is mud, it 
spoils our lives and soils our hearts. Let us ask Jesus to cleanse 
us from the mud we pick up day by day." 

Refreshed by his contact with the children, he continued his 
journey waving gaily to the villagers he passed on the road. He 
was looking f oward to returning to Yakusu, and the work that 
was waiting for him there. 

At Yanonge the river lay beneath steep cliffs covered with 
elephant grass. Straggling paths led down to the beach. At the 
top of the cliff, Bonganga gave a shrill whistle to let Litombo 
know he was on the way. They were about to clamber down to 
the beach when Lofanga clutched his arm. 

"I do not see the boat." 

Bonganga smiled. "The sun must be in your eyes. It was 
there when we left this morning, and Litombo always waits for 
us. . . ." His voice trailed away, as he followed the direction of 
Lof anga's gaze to the spot where he was sure the boat had been 
anchored. Nothing was there, apart from the serried rows of 
canoes belonging to the local villagers. 

At first he was surprised, and then annoyed. The motor-boat 
was so well known in the district it could not have been stolen, 
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and anyway, Litombo and his crew would have been on board. 
Or had they come ashore and gone to sleep In the shade, and 
the boat just drifted away? 

"Try to find out what has happened/' he asked Lofanga. A 
large crowd had gathered round and the commotion was heard 
by the local infirmier's wife who came hurrying out of her hut 
with a note. Bonganga tore it open. The writing was weak and 
straggling, but unmistakably Trevor's. "I have been taken ill 
and am returning to Yakusu, Very glad of Limengo, sending it 
back for you. Trevor." 

There was nothing to do now but wait. If Trevor was seri- 
ously ill, there would be double work to cope with so Bonganga 
decided to make himself as comfortable as possible on the hard 
examining table of the Yanonge Dispensary. He folded his 
mackintosh into a pillow. His bed was uncomfortable, and a 
violent tropical storm made sleep impossible. 

At midnight, through the terrific noise of rain and thunder 
he heard a different, more familiar sound. Lofanga, with the 
strange ability of the African to sleep in any circumstances, lay 
dreaming on the floor. 

Bonganga sat up. The sound was coming nearer. "Chug- 
chug . . . chug-chug." He shook Lofanga. 

"Get up. The motor-boat is coming back." 

Hurriedly they collected their things, and slid and slithered 
down the slippery cliff to the boat. As he reached the beach, 
he found Litombo had already jumped ashore. Without stop- 
ping for apology or explanation, he handed Bonganga a note. 
It had been written by Nurse Moyles. "Dr. Knights arrived 
here in a serious condition. Tetanus suspected, I have sent a 
cyclist to Stanleyville for supplies of concentrated serum. He 
was being paddled back by canoe when Bosoko spotted the 
Limengo. Do get here as quickly as you can." 

Bonganga jumped on board, followed by Litombo and 
Lofanga. "Hurry," he said to the mechanic. 

On the tedious journey up river he had time to think of the 
awful possibility of Trevor having tetanus. A few weeks before 
they had had a case in hospital Everywhere had been thor- 
oughly cleaned, but tetanus spores resist boiling water for five 
hours, and may live for many years in dust or water. Trevor 
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had recently removed a small cyst from his own arm In the 
theatre. The tetanus germ could have entered the wound. 

At five in the morning, when it was still dark, the Limengo 
beached by the hospital steps. Lotoba had heard their arrival 
and hurried to greet them. 

"Come quickly/ 3 he said. 

One glance showed Bonganga that Trevor had indeed con- 
tracted tetanus, and was desperately ill. Nurse Moyles had in- 
jected all the available serum, more was on the way. A worried 
and anxious Bosoko stood by the bed. When Raymond returned 
to England, Bosoko, who had been his house-boy, entered the 
infirmiers' school. He had been out with Trevor on journey, 
and it was from him that Bonganga heard the full story. 

"It happened at Yabaondo," Bosoko began. "The doctor 
was having a drink from a thermos flask, when suddenly his 
jaws went stiff." 

Bonganga listened as the story unfolded. Trevor's first im- 
pression was that he had an impacted wisdom tooth. Then he 
remembered that his had been extracted long ago. Horrified, 
he recalled the recent hospital case of tetanus. He felt like a 
man in the dock when the judge puts on the black cap. As a 
doctor, he knew the chances of recovery were slight, even with 
all the most modern resources. Out in the forest, about four 
days' journey from a hospital, he might as well write his own 
death certificate. 

"I packed up our things," Bosoko said, "while he finished 
the dispensary inspection and wrote to the other villages ex- 
plaining what had happened, and that he could not visit them. 
Then he managed to get on his bicycle, and with great diffi- 
culty cycled the thirty miles from Yabaondo to Yalikina. There 
I got some paddlers together for our journey up to Yakusu. I 
wanted him to take some drugs," Bosoko went on anxiously, 
as though Bonganga would think he had failed in his duty by 
not insisting, "but he said he must first finish what he was 
writing." 

He handed over Trevor's notes. The writing, at first fairly 
firm, became more shaky and illegible as Trevor found it diffi- 
cult to hold the pencil. Courageously he had completed the 
report of his journey, and then mapped the course of his own 
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symptoms, thinking it might help in the treatment of others. 

In that narrow canoe, his back and limbs began to feel first 
as though they were clamped in plaster, then strapped to a stiff 
board, then fastened in a vice. In spite of the magnificent 
efforts of the paddlers, they seemed to travel at the speed of a 
caterpillar. The first night a severe thunderstorm forced them 
to shelter at a little village. The paddlers carried Trevor gently 
into the school chapel, and laid him on the table. Literally he 
was placed on the altar. 

Next morning, to Bosoko's surprise, he was still alive. The 
storm had abated, they carried him to the canoe again. Now 
Trevor was racked with terrifying spasms which contracted his 
muscles so violently that his body arched and straightened like 
a spring, almost throwing him into the river. The canoe rocked 
as the sick man's uncontrollable muscles flung him against the 
narrow shell. 

Bosoko reckoned the time. They were nearing Yanonge, and 
had already been in the canoe for eleven hours that day. It 
would be another whole day before they could possibly reach 
Yakusu. 

Taking his eyes from Trevor for a moment, he looked over 
towards Yanonge beach. A boat was waiting there. "Go 
nearer," he urged the paddlers. "It looks like the Limengo" 
Without any hesitation Bosoko hailed Litombo, and the launch 
took them back to Yakusu. It meant that the rest of the night- 
mare journey took only four instead of twelve hours. 

So Bonganga found himself first without a boat, and now 
contemplating his gravely sick colleague whose handsome fea- 
tures had been made hollow and gaunt by his illness. From 
time to time the painful spasms would rack Trevor's body. His 
head was jerked backwards, while his legs contorted themselves 
to meet it so that his whole body was held in a rigid arc. The 
agony of these spasms, in which giant invisible hands seemed to 
crush the air out of his lungs and tear his muscles apart, were 
ghastly to watch. More and more serum was pumped into his 
body. Injections had to be massive and frequent, because in- 
sufficient concentrated serum was available in Stanleyville, 

Then Bonganga grazed his own hand. With a shock he rea- 
lized immediately the possibility of becoming infected with 
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tetanus germs, so Injected himself with serum. A few days 
later, he had a severe reaction. His lips and face were swollen 
out like a grotesque mask, and he vomited frequently. It was 
difficult to see or swallow, but he had to continue his care of 
Trevor. For twelve days and nights he stayed at the bedside, 
only able to doze for an occasional hour or two in an adjoining 
room. 

Nurse Moyles was constantly at Trevor's side, gently caring 
for him, helping to keep him alive. The mission staff divided 
the hospital duties, managing as best they could, while Bo- 
nganga and Nurse Moyles devoted all their time to Trevor dur- 
ing those anxious days. Watching the care with which she 
endeavoured to feed him, Bonganga began to suspect more 
than the ordinary anxiety of nurse for patient. 

It was a long and tedious business to keep Trevor nourished, 
His stiffly clamped jaws could not relax to take food. They fed 
him by tube. For days he could only take liquids, and he, who 
normally revolted against eggs, now had dozens poured into 
him. 

The whole community was personally affected by Trevor's 
dangerous condition. On the road running along the river 
bank, Bonganga had had a large notice put up reading 
"Silence", and the voices which in private conversation were 
usually heard twenty-five yards away as Africans never speak 
quietly, were hushed. 

For two weeks, three weeks, the danger continued. Watch- 
ing the last, violent contraction and Trevor's strength being 
squeezed out of his body, Bonganga thought, "He will not sur- 
vive another. 55 For hours he and Nurce Moyles kept up their 
vigil until, at last, they realized that the worst was over. 
Miraculously, Trevor's determined refusal to give up the 
struggle for life had succeeded. The staff gave thanks, and 
Bonganga, closely watching Nurse Moyles knew that hers, 
indeed, came from the heart. 

She was young and full of life. Missionary work was exact- 
ing for young, single girls. From England the prospect might 
look attractive and adventurous, but often it was hard and 
lonely, and meant a life of celibacy. There were very few white 
men, and most of those were already married. Now all that 
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was changed for Nurse Moyles. When Trevor was up and 
about again, and she was leaving for furlough in England, they 
announced their engagement. 

Some months later, when Trevor had completely recovered, 
he was transferred to Pimu, in the Upoto district, two hundred 
and fifty miles down the Congo. Soon after arriving there, he 
went to Leopoldville for his marriage to Nurse Moyles. 

During Trevor's illness, progress on the new maternity wing 
had been almost halted, for the average African saw no point 
in working unless someone was standing over him. Now 
Bonganga could catch up with his work. 

One day an old couple reached the hospital door. The hus- 
band was supporting his very sick wife. "What happened?" 
Bonganga asked gently. 

"She was chopping wood," the old man said. "She hurt her 
arm and it did not get better. So I asked her to come here with 
me, but it has not been easy; she is sore from much walking." 

It had taken this elderly couple a fortnight to trek through 
the forest to Yakusu. When Bonganga examined the woman's 
arm, it was gangrenous, and her general condition was poor. 

He amputated the arm immediately, but it was too late. 
Blood poisoning had set in. 

Sadly Bonganga broke the news to the aged husband, who 
had been a Christian believer for many years, and had taken 
the long journey to seek the help of the mission in the time of 
his trouble. And Bonganga had not been able to help. 

The old man nodded, shuffling his bare feet as he accepted 
the inevitable. "Your wife was too sick when she came," Bo- 
nganga explained. The man held out his hand. Bonganga took 
it, and clasped it in both of his. Then the lonely husband turned 
and went out through the door, out of the hospital, across the 
compound, alone amongst the crowd, and soon to be quite 
alone on his long journey back home through the forest to his 
village that, as yet, had no dispensary. "If it had," Bonganga 
thought, "his wife might have been saved." 

Many more dispensaries were needed in outlying districts. 
Although the infirmiers in charge were able to give only limited 
care, they had been fully trained for this special job, and prac- 
tical help on the spot could often be more valuable than 
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learned diagnosis and treatment several days' journey away. 

Bonganga's thoughts followed the old man back into the 
forest. In two days the Grenfell would be going down river, 
and could take Mm as a passenger. But these forest dwellers 
would never lose their fear of the river. And they were all good 
walkers. Young Lofanga, now fifteen, walked barefoot thirty- 
five miles in one day, in order to see his parents. 

It was not only distance that made them come too late for 
treatment. Often it was a persistent, superstitious belief in the 
power of the witch-doctor. Only when all his sorcery had failed 
would relatives seek competent medical aid. Witch-doctors 
were still giving their patients rubber latex to drink, in the hope 
that on its way through the gut the scores of roundworms and 
hookworms almost invariably present would adhere and pass 
out of the body with it. 

One patient was brought to Bonganga suffering from a 
strangulated hernia eight days old. He had been plied with 
obnoxious poisons, dancing and incantation had taken place 
round his sick bed, and now he was brought tor proper treat- 
ment, much too late. Already he was nearly in a coma, vomit- 
ing from an abdomen that was ballooned and tense. His pulse 
was failing, his lips and tongue were dry and encrusted, and 
where the pain was greatest he had been scarified with little 
cuts. Now he had a perforated intestine and general peritonitis. 
It was impossible to operate. While they were waiting for the 
man to die, Lotoba came to Bonganga with the news that the 
witch-doctor of the man's village wanted to see him. Dressed 
in a shaggy old shirt, he greeted Bonganga humbly, and asked 
to see the patient. 

"He is dying," Bonganga said, "he will not know you. 53 

"There is a spell on Mm. If you will let me see Mm, I can 
remove it and he will live." 

"NotMng can save him." 

The man insisted. He could no do harm, so Bonganga led 
him into the ward. Solemnly as though he were officiating at 
an anointing, the witch-doctor spat on the patient's face, and 
then rubbed some chalk on Ms skin. Well satisfied, he left the 
bedside. "Now it has gone. If he does die, it is not from my 
spell." 
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The witch-doctor left the hospital with a grin. Of course the 
man would die, but now his evil could not be blamed. 

The witch-doctor was not only a medicine man. Perhaps his 
most hideous function was that of a detective. 

Making his way up river from Yalemba, Bonganga had 
crossed the Congo to Bahonga. He was in a happy mood as 
they paddled along, and began to sing with the Africans whose 
words, like the West Indian calypsos, often described recent 
events or happenings. As they neared the shore he was puzzled 
by the unnatural quiet. Usually, as the canoe beached, it was 
surrounded by a laughing band of naked children swimming 
and splashing in the water, and then drying themselves in the 
sunshine. Now the beach and cliffs were deserted and silent, 
except for an ominous beating of drums. He had never heard 
them sound so eerie, and had a vivid premonition of trouble, 
and danger. 

He jumped ashore and climbed up through the long grass 
to the village square. The rapid staccato drum music was inter- 
rupted at regular intervals by conceited cries of human voices. 

Then, as he approached the square, he saw why he had not 
been greeted at the beach. The entire population was assembled 
in a ring. Men on one side, women on the other, and children 
in the middle, they all squatted on their haunches surrounding 
the witch-doctor, who was dancing in a mad frenzy, chanting a 
weird, monotonous melody in rhythm with the high-pitched 
dance drums. A short distance away, like a platoon of soldiers, 
was a hideous group of young braves, all smeared with white 
mud, and streaked with red camwood paste. In front of them 
stood six terrified villagers. 

Most ghastly was the inner ring of more than a hundred 
young children who gazed with fascinated, hypnotized eyes at 
the gyrations of the witch-doctor. This fearsome character kept 
dancing up to a collection of sticks which had been arranged 
like a small hut, and put in the middle of the ring. In front of 
this was a wine bottle, filled with a filthy-looking yellow liquid. 

Horrified, Bonganga realized that he had unwittingly stum- 
bled on a poison ordeal. Unless he acted quickly, some of the 
half-dozen people standing in front of the braves would almost 
certainly die in the next few minutes. 
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A crime must have been committed in the village, and the 
method of finding the culprit was inaccurate and cruel. The 
witch-doctor had been called. He had selected suspects whose 
only guilt might have been that the Chief had a grudge against 
them and thought they would be better out of his way. 

In order to clear themselves of suspicion, they were forced 
to take a drink from the bottle which contained deadly poison. 
After drinking, most people died in agony, and were assumed 
to have been guilty. The innocent, it was believed, would vomit 
the mixture and remain unharmed. In fact, somebody with a 
clear conscience and therefore unafraid, might take a big gulp 
which Ms stomach would reject, so that his life was saved. The 
fearful sipped a little, not enough to make them sick, so that 
the poison got into their system and they died. 

Bonganga had already met the Chief, and now he did not 
hesitate to interrupt the ceremony by walking up to him. 
"What is happening here?" he asked. 

The Chief, knowing that he was breaking the law, was ob- 
sequious but determined. 

"I must protect myself, 55 he said. " 'Bad medicine' has been 
put before my hut at night. Someone is planning my death. Is 
it not right that I should call in the witch-doctor to discover 
who is trying to kill me?" 

There was an ugly, sinister leer on the witch-doctor's face. 
The din from the drums became louder and louder. Bonganga 
couldn 5 t stand it any longer, and shouted out an order. They 
ceased abruptly. 

The witch-doctor came up and put his ugly, masked face 
near to Bonganga's. The stench from his body was overpower- 
ing. "The Chief has asked me to come here," he said, "and I 
have authority from the missionaries." 

A wrong word would have been fatal. Bonganga remem- 
bered that a colleague of his had written a letter some time 
earlier denouncing a witch-doctor's work. He had been told to 
cany it around with him so that anyone reading it would avoid 
him. Suddenly he realized that this was the same man. "Where 
is your letter of approval?" Bonganga asked. 

From inside one of the huts the witch-doctor produced a 
letter. "Here it is. Read for yourself." 
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The letter was In French. Obviously the witch-doctor had no 
idea what it contained. Bonganga asked the crowd, "Can any- 
one here read French ?" 

The Chief's son who had had some education came for- 
ward. Bonganga handed him the letter, and asked him to read 
and then translate it so that all should underetand it. 

As the Chief's son read, the witch-doctor became more and 
more enraged. For he could see that slowly the villagers were 
realizing that his so-called letter of authority was in reality a 
condemnation. 

But they still had a slight lingering fear of the malevolent 
spirit world. Looking round Bonganga noticed two men he had 
operated on in the hospital at Yakusu. 

"Can the witch-doctor save a man's life with the work of a 
knife? 5 ' he shouted. The reply came in a spontaneous duet. 
"No." There was a murmur of assent in the crowd. 

Then Bonganga remembered that this was one of the villages 
that had suffered from sleeping sickness. 

"Did the witch-doctor ever cure a case of sleeping sickness?" 
he asked. 

"No," came the reply. 

"Then what did stop the sickness in your village?" 

The people looked from one to the other. "The needle of the 
white doctor." 

Opinion was veering towards Bonganga. Loudly the Chief 
declared that the white doctor was good, and his advice ought 
to be taken. The witch-doctor should leave the village at once. 

The man blustered, and asked, "But cannot I complete the 
good work I have commenced?" 

"You heard the Chief," Bonganga replied sternly. "What's 
more, I'm having you arrested." 

Relieved at this command which shattered the authority of 
the witch-doctor, the Chief's two policemen wearing red 
uniform fez hats stepped forward. The discredited bully hurried 
into a hut. In a few minutes he returned, dressed in a European 
dinner-jacket, white trousers and shoes. But he had not taken 
the trouble to clean the caked black mud from his hair which 
was still plastered in a great stiff mass. 

As he departed between the two policemen who were escort- 
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ing him to jail, tension relaxed. Smiles came back to the faces 
of the children. The people who were to be victims of the ordeal 
crowded round Bonganga eager to touch him. Even the old 
Chief, who had been responsible for calling the witch-doctor to 
the village, thanked Bonganga for his help. 

"It's your duty to lead your people into paths of righteous- 
ness, 33 Bonganga replied. "Clean up your own heart. Get rid of 
all the filth that you know is lurking there, and you will find 
that many of your people will follow your example." 

Then Bonganga turned to the crowd and told them, "There 
is only one power that is strong enough to drive out the bad 
spirits, and free you from all your fears. Trust God, and He will 
never fail you." 

It seemed impossible that anyone could ever survive the 
poison ordeal. And yet, even before he saw it taking place 
Bonganga had met a survivor. He had been cycling along a 
riverside path one morning, when he met a woman who had 
covered herself with white chalk, as a sign of happiness. He 
stopped and asked, "Why are you so glad ?" 

With a smile which showed a row of gleaming white teeth, 
she replied, "For many years I have been thought of as a 
witch. Everyone was against me. And then, one day, they de- 
cided I had caused much illness among the people. I had to 
take the poison ordeal and it did me no harm. So now I am not 
thought of as a witch, and I am a happy woman." 

As Bonganga left the village and waved goodbye, he saw the 
old Chief linking arms with the men on whom he had cast 
suspicion. 

He was glad that his Lokele was now good enough for him 
to talk to these people. He had just begun to preach in the new 
church, and afraid of the mistakes he might make, got Lof anga 
to sit at the back of the congregation with a paper and pencil to 
write down anything he said wrong, with a promise of a 
farthing reward each time he was caught out. So far, his greatest 
slip-up had been a simple, but vital one, entirely due to a wrong 
intonation. He had said lisaka instead of lisak#, which turned 
his sentence into "This is the cup of poison," instead of "This is 
the cup of promise." 
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As soon as he could, Raymond made arrangements for the 
care of his motherless baby son in England, then returned to 
Yakusu. On his way back he attended an International Con- 
gress on Leprosy in Cairo, where three hundred delegates were 
present from fifty-five different countries. Soon afterwards 
there was a meeting in Stanleyville at which it was agreed to 
build a camp at Yalisombo, on the opposite bank of the Congo 
from Yakusu for victims of leprosy. Though financed by the 
State, it would be under the control of the mission, and was 
planned as an agricultural community, where patients could 
live normal lives. At last Bonganga could begin work on one 
of the major aims of his medical life, to stamp out leprosy in 
Congo. 

In 1937 he and his colleagues had made a census of the 
sufferers. They had examined sixty thousand people, and found 
four thousand active cases. Bonganga had clinical notes of all 
victims, and the results of thousands of microscopical examina- 
tions. He was learning as much as he could about the disease. 
In all his travels in the forest, he discovered only four new 
cases of sleeping sickness. Now they had to try and win the 
same victory over leprosy. 



A familiar figure was missing from the wards. Bolonge, the 
hospital evangelist, who had loved to tour the hospital singing 
hymns and playing on his tin whistle, was dead. Another link 
with the old days was gone, but continually the mission staff 
were being reminded that old vendettas and hatreds still ran 
very near the surface. On the day that the Munich agreement 
was being signed in Europe, pitched battle started in Yakusu 
village. Over a thousand people lived there, in varying degrees 
of squalor, and there had always been rival loyalties concerning 
the chieftainship. 

Bonganga was in the forest when the constantly smoulder- 
ing fire leapt into vicious flame over some quite trivial matter. 
Raymond and the other missionaries arrived on the scene just 
as the opposing clans had lined up to face each other menac- 
ingly in the main square. In spite of all their appeals, spears 
were soon whizzing through the air. Four men were killed and 
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Raymond spent the entire afternoon stitching up damaged 
flesh. 

Congolese soldiers soon arrived, sent by the Administrator 
sixty miles away. Some remained to keep peace in the village 
itself. Others had to stand guard in the hospital wards watching 
the stitched, but still belligerent patients. 

It was sad when a group of people on the mission doorstep 
reverted to their heathen ways. Such a setback challenged the 
missionaries to redouble their efforts. 

It was going to be easier for Raymond and Bonganga to 
visit the district in the future. There had been a memorial fund 
for Nora, Raymond's wife, which had provided an organ for 
the new church. With the money left over, and fees that white 
patients had paid for consultations, the doctors decided to buy 
a small lorry. 

They went into Stanleyville together to see what was avail- 
able. In a showroom Raymond spotted a red Chevrolet. "We 
can't sell that one," the salesman said, "it's much too flamboy- 
ant so it's going cheap." 

Raymond and Bonganga glanced at each other and nodded. 
"It's just what we want. How much?" Within five minutes 
they had bought it ! 

Because there were no roads to Yakusu, the car would have 
to be garaged at Yanonge, twenty-four miles down river, and 
petrol would come in forty-gallon drums from Stanleyville by 
canoe. 

"It's just right for us," Raymond said. "Red is a sign of 
blood and toil, and since it's the only car of that colour any- 
where around, everyone will know when we are coming." 

"Won't they associate red with the Devil?" Bonganga sug- 
gested. Raymond grinned. "Let's anticipate them then, and 
call it the c Red Devil'." 



It was with a very heavy heart that a few weeks later 
nganga set out for Yaboula, where a dispensary had been built 
against much opposition eighteen months before. Now it was 
running smoothly and a thousand patients a month were being 
treated. Yaws, which had been very prevalent, was clearing 
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up miraculously. The Africans had been so impressed by the 
injections that on Bonganga's last visit the infirmier said, "Now 
all my patients want 'the needle.' They think it will cure any- 
thing, and that I am not treating them properly if I do not give 
them an injection." 

It was from Yaboula that Mboli had come to have his growth 
removed. But Bonganga was going to close the dispensary. The 
mission had pioneered medical service in this part of Africa, 
but now the State medical service was taking over Yaboula. 
Crowds, which had gathered from all the surrounding villages, 
were waiting as Bonganga, Lotoba and Lofanga arrived. They 
watched, first in surprise, then in anger as the local infirmier 
helped them to pack up drugs and equipment. Then there was 
a movement in the crowd, and the paramount Chief strode up 
to Bonganga. 

"You say you are missionaries and you come to help us," he 
accused. "But now you are leaving us, and we shall have no 
one to care for us in our sickness." 

Quietly Bonganga explained that another doctor would be 
coming. That did not pacify the Chief. "If you cared for us you 
would not go." 

"You have many wives," Bonganga said firmly. "If I were 
to take even one of them away by force, you would feel sorrow 
in your heart. I have to look after the people of many districts, 
but if one district is taken from my care, do I not feel sorrow 
in my heart?" 

Then one old woman, suddenly realizing that the Chief 
could do nothing, ran up to the infirmier, clasped him round 
the waist and cried, "But he mustn't leave us, he must stay 
here." 

It was a distressing departure, and Bonganga travelled sadly 
back to Yakusu. The only way he could continue to help these 
people now, was by increasing his efforts to train infirmier 
evangelists to serve in every part of Congo. 



Lessons were interrupted just before Bonganga's first fur- 
lough was due because an eminent Belgian agriculturist was 
suddenly taken ill while touring the Bambole region, inspecting 
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rubber and oil-palm plantations for a concessionary company. 
At Yatolema, he felt a sharp pain in Ms side, breathing became 
difficult, his temperature rose quickly. He was taken to the local 
dispensary and treated by the infirmier there. A cyclist was sent 
off hurriedly to Yakusu, fifty miles away, for further help. 
Raymond arrived, diagnosed severe pneumonia, and gave the 
best available treatment. 

Instead of coming down, the temperature rose rapidly, came 
down, and rose again. Raymond called Bonganga in for con- 
sultation. They had only each other to rely on in such emergen- 
cies, which would normally have been referred to a specialist 
for advice. In that isolated forest village, they discovered that 
their patient had an abscess on the lung. He was much too ill 
to be moved over the difficult roads to hospital. Bonganga in- 
serted a needle and found pus. The patient's condition was 
deteriorating : he needed oxygen. Another message was sent to 
Yakusu. 

By lucky chance a cylinder was available. Nurse Lean from 
Yakusu Hospital had it put on the motor-boat, and travelled 
with it herself to Yanonge, where a lorry waited to rush them 
to Yatolema. Without the oxygen, the patient would never 
have survived. Soon his blue lips turned pink again. The in- 
struments which had been brought from Yakusu were steri- 
lized, and the bedroom prepared as an operating theatre. 

Under a local anaesthetic, a section of rib was removed and 
the abscess drained. For three weeks, Nurse Lean stayed there 
nursing the sick man day and night, with the aid of the infir- 
mier. Bonganga and Raymond worked a shuttle service be- 
tween Yakusu and Yatolema, one relieving the other until the 
sick man was out of danger. 



It was a busy time throughout the district because of out- 
breaks of whooping-cough and mumps. 

Wherever possible duties had to be delegated. Laurie, the 
young boy from Yalemba, who was now a student infirmier, 
showed unusual musical talent, and always tried to be around 
when Bonganga was practising the organ. 

Bonganga had been taught to play the harmonium by his 
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younger sister Winifred, who was now training as a nurse, and 
hoping to join him in Congo. After a few lessons, he continued 
to teach himself. Playing for church services and training the 
choir took many hours of his time. But now Laurie was helping, 
and could even take choir practices himself when an emer- 
gency arose. 

The progress of the students delighted Bonganga who had 
been appointed Director of the Medical School. Dickie showed 
particular promise. He had completed his three-year couree, 
and was ready to go to a dispensary for two years before Ms final 
examination. Raymond would have to take charge again when 
Bonganga was on furlough, but Trevor Knights and his bride, 
who had been Nurse Moyles, would be returning temporarily 
to Yakusu to help with the general work. 

Two days before Bonganga was due to leave, he and Ray- 
mond were on ladders inspecting the roof of the new maternity 
unit. Suddenly there was a shout. Bonganga looked round to 
see Raymond fall, and lie in a crumpled heap on the floor. 

"Are you hurt?" he called. 

Raymond grimaced. "It feels as though I've broken my leg. 35 
Bonganga clambered down to join the infirmiers and students 
who had already arrived on the scene, and were busy arranging 
to cany Raymond into the house. 

"It'll look fine if I have to be splinted," Raymond said. 

"There's a tin of Plaster of Paris in the store," Bonganga 
replied. "Keep your fingers crossed." 

The tins were hermetically sealed, but even so, the insidious 
damp that was a feature of the Congo climate, sometimes 
managed to seep inside. Often it .was impossible to find a tin 
suitable for use, so broken limbs were usually splinted. 

This time they were lucky, one tin was usable. Raymond lay 
on the kitchen table while Bonganga set his leg in plaster. 

Two days later he caught the plane from Stanleyville. When 
it landed at Basoko, he was surprised to see a smiling house-boy 
from Yalemba on the airfield. The boy came up to him and 
held out a small parcel. 

"This is for you from all your African friends and white 
colleagues at Yalemba." 

Touched by their kindness, Bonganga undid the parcel, and 
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found a tablecloth and set of dinner mats embroidered with an 
old English crinoline pattern by the girls at Yalemba School. 

"It is for you to put in your bottom drawer," the house-boy, 
who had obviously been well coached, told him. 

"But I'm not thinking of getting married/ 3 Bonganga 
laughed. 

A great big grin split the boy's dusky face. "You never know 
what God has in store for you/' he said. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

LOVE ON LEAVE 



BON GANG A was now thirty-one. Like any other man, he 
wanted a wife and family, but wondered if he would ever 
meet someone who was not only willing to share his life, but 
who could face being a missionary's wife in Congo. It would 
not be fair to uproot a young girl from England, unless she was 
aware of all the difficulties and problems. 

He dismissed the thought from his mind in the joy of re- 
union with his family. His father and step-mother were still 
living in New Cross, his sister Winifred had finished her train- 
ing as a nurse and was hoping to go to Congo soon. 

Officially he was on holiday, but at the same time he was an 
ambassador on leave, and travelled all over the country speak- 
ing about the work at Yakusu. When the Second World War 
was declared two months after his return, he was told that his 
part was to continue his present job and maintain the health of 
the Congolese, who were producing essential war materials. 

His leave slipped quickly away. One wind-swept afternoon 
he went for a long walk by himself. He was returning to 
Yakusu in a few weeks, and wanted to be sure that he was 
following God's will. Mile after mile he trudged, his mind open 
to receive whatever guidance should come. There were no illu- 
sions now. He knew what the life was like, its difficulties and 
dangers, its frustrations, above all the loneliness, and he was 
prepared for whatever he might have to face. 

With each step the voice of God became clearer in his mind. 
Before the end of the afternoon he knew, with an absolutely 
sure conviction, that his life's work would be in Congo. 

Busily he set about his final plans. When Raymond went on 
furlough he expected to live alone in what had come to be 
called "the bachelors' house". That meant shopping. He 
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needed kitchen utensils, furnishings, food. Almost everything 
had to be sent out from England. The long list was prepared 
and ordered. Then Bonganga visited the Baptist Mission House 
to arrange details of his return with the General Foreign Secre- 
tary, Dr. Williamson. As he was leaving, Dr. Williamson said 
casually, "If you are free on Easter Saturday, my wife and I 
would be pleased if you would have tea with us." 

Without any idea of how his life was to be suddenly changed, 
he took a train for Sutton on Easter Saturday afternoon. Dr. 
Williamson and his wife were waiting at the station. With them 
was an attractive young woman. "My wife," the doctor said, 
"and my daughter, Marion we cal her Mali. She was bom 
while we were doing missionary work in China, and Mali is 
how the Chinese pronounce her name." 

For Mali Williamson, this meeting was the end of a very 
long wait. In his official capacity, her father had welcomed 
Bonganga to England at the beginning of his furlough. At 
home, he had talked about "the single young doctor from 
Congo". 

In October, Mali herself had heard Bonganga speak at the 
Bloomsbury Baptist Church. From that moment, he had been 
constantly in her thoughts. In the afternoon they went for a 
walk on Burgh Heath. Dr. and Mrs. Williamson walked a little 
way in front of Bonganga and Mali. Soon he was asking him- 
self, "Have I at last met the girl who could be my wife and help 
me in my work?" 

She would need so many extra qualities, equanimity of 
spirit, dependability of character, that would not melt away in 
a shade temperature of ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit, and 
courage to leave her children behind in England while she went 
out to a treacherous climate. None of this had to be explained 
to Mali. She had already spent many years on a mission station 
in China. 

Now she had an Oxford degree in history, and was teaching 
at a school which had been evacuated to Windsor. She was 
due to return there the following day. They said goodbye, 
promising to meet again on his next leave in four years' time. 

At home Bonganga was restless and unsettled. Winifred got 
weary of him mooning about the house. "Why don't you ring 
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her up?" she asked. He wrote instead, and his letter crossed 
with one from Mali which suggested, "Perhaps you would 
have time to visit Windsor before you return to Congo? 33 He 
travelled there next day. 

Time was so short* There was no doubt that they had fallen 
in love. They were obviously suited to each other then why 
wait? At their third meeting they became engaged. 

Mali's parents, who had wanted her to be a missionary, were 
delighted. An engagement party was hurriedly arranged. It 
took place the evening before Bonganga returned to the Congo, 
just eighteen days after they first met. Even the rapidly moving 
international events could not damp Ms optimism and happi- 
ness. He was doing the work he knew God wanted him to do, 
and soon the girl he loved would be at his side. In addition, 
Winifred had been appointed to the Yakusu nursing staff, and 
shortly expected to join him there. 

A large family party saw him off at Victoria, for the 
Williamsons had joined his own relations. Just before they said 
goodbye, Mali handed him a packet of sealed envelopes. "I've 
numbered them," she said, "there's one letter for you to read 
each day of the journey." 

At Folkestone Bonganga faced a grim and determined 
female censor. She looked at the envelopes, turned them this 
way and that way, then plonked them down on her side of the 
table. "I'm afraid you can't take those with you." 

"But why?" Bonganga asked with dismay. "They are letters 
from my fiancee." 

"Regulations," barked the censor. "You can't export 
material likely to be of use to the enemy." She looked up 
sharply. "Suppose you were shipwrecked." 

"Then the letters would go down with me," Bonganga re- 
plied. But it was no good How he wished he had at least been 
able to read them. 

He went by train to Marseilles, and caught one of the last 
civilian planes to leave for Leopoldville. It was a four-day 
journey, with several refuelling stops. There were only three 
other passengers. Bonganga sat back and watched the dull 
contoura of the Sahara desert. His mind was busy with all the 
plans that had to be made for Mali. She was hoping to join 
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Mm In six months, and so much would have to be done before 
then in order to prepare her home. 

He began to gather his papers together when it was time for 
the landing at Fort Lami in French Equatorial Africa, but still 
the plane droned on. At last, a worried pilot left the cockpit 
and spoke to his passengers. "We're in a bit of a jam. We can't 
get any radio direction from Fort Lami, and our petrol is run- 
ning low." 

There was silence for a moment. Then ""What are you going 
to do about it?" one of the passengere, a Belgian, asked. 

u We are going to lose height and see if we can find Lake 
Chad," the pilot said, "but there is a haze, and visibility is only 
about half a mile. 55 

"Do you think you will be able to see the lake, anyway?" 
another passenger asked. "It's getting smaller every year, and 
sometimes it's just a small area of water with marsh around." 

"It's our only chance to get our bearings," the pilot replied. 

The plane's radio operator sought desperately for informa- 
tion on their position. As the machine circled round and round, 
cruising at only three thousand feet, the pilot said, "We're run- 
ning out of petrol. We may have to force land." 

Bonganga looked at his watch. It was now forty minutes 
after they should have arrived at Fort Lami. Below he could 
see miles of uninviting savannah country, with its low scrub. 
Making a forced landing there would be hazardous ... it was 
nearly a week now, since the happy evening of his engagement 
party. Surely his life wouldn't finish in the mangled remains of 
an aircraft, just as it seemed so happily settled ? 

"All right." It was the pilot's voice again. "We'll have to 
take a chance. Fix your safety belts." 

There was a sudden shout from the assistant navigator. 
"Look," he pointed to a gleam through the haze. "Look, isn't 
that the lake?" 

He was right, and there was the airport, not far away. They 
landed with enough petrol for just a few more minutes in the 
air. Bonganga murmured a prayer of thankfulness. It had been 
a narrow escape. He felt that it was a good omen, in some way 
a sign that Mali would join him safely, 

Raymond met him at Stanleyville in a new motor-boat, the 
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Mokili. "Now we've this and the Limengo, and, of course, the 
Red Devil/ 3 he said. 

As he came down river Bonganga saw, opposite Yakusu, the 
leprosarium at Yalisombo. Following Ms glance Raymond 
nodded. "We are making progress. If only we could cure their 
leprosy, these people would know a new life. 33 

On the afternoon of Bonganga's return, all his colleagues 
gathered on the verandah of the senior missionary's house to 
hear the news from home. Then they came to one of their 
greatest problems, the shortage of staff. 

"Didn't you find any new recruits in England?" he was 
asked. 

"I did attend a special meeting at B.M.S. Headquarters last 
week," he admitted. "And I've brought a photo of someone 
who will be joining us shortly." He took a picture of Mali from 
an envelope and passed it round. 

There was a murmur of comment. "She looks a lovely girl," 
"Who is she?" 

"Actually she is the daughter of the General Foreign Secre- 
tary." 

"Why should you have her photograph?" There was silence 
for a moment. "He's keeping something from us," Raymond 
broke out suddenly. "I know, she's coming here to marry 
him " 



There had been plenty of progress at Yakusu during his 
absence. Lofanga was now in his first year as a student in- 
firmier. Trevor proudly introduced his baby daughter, Beryl. 
A week later, he and his family left for his home in New Zea- 
land, where he joined the Army Medical Service. 

With Raymond, Bonganga visited the new maternity ward, 
which had been opened while he was in England. The white 
walk, and green painted doors and windows, made a striking 
background for the scarlet blankets on the black enamelled 
beds. 

"And there's no wall decoration yet," Raymond laughed. 

"That's a change," Bonganga said. When he left, it had 
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been difficult to stop women patients chewing tobacco and 
then spitting it out on to the walls. 

The babies' cots were attached to the side of the mothers' 
beds, and covered with multi-coloured blankets made of knit- 
ted squares. There were pictures of the Nativity, and a photo- 
graph of her late Majesty, Queen Astrid of the Belgians, after 
whom the ward was named. 

"It's a pity you weren't here for the opening/ 3 Raymond 
said. "A special steamer brought the Governor, a military band 
and many important people down from Stanleyville. They had 
a tremendous reception/' 

"What about the mothers?" Bonganga asked. "Are they 
more keen on coming to hospital to have their babies ?" 

Dr. Chesterman had told him that when the hospital was 
first opened, the Africans were convinced that once inside, they 
would be cut up by the doctor, and put in tins for the European 
dinner table. 

"We had a bit of trouble/' Raymond smiled. "Mostly from 
the old midwives, who were going to be put out of business. 
They said that the ward was only for white people, and so big 
that it would be cold at night, or that mothems would have to 
pay before they were allowed out. Then they threatened that 
all the mothers would have to remain in hospital until the baby 
could walk. We had a job to convince them that we were pre- 
pared to accept anyone. They thought they could only come if 
they were having complications, and local help had failed." 

Bonganga was quite used to mothers waiting too long to seek 
medical help. He had already delivered babies in the roadway, 
in a motor-boat on the way to Yakusu, and in a canoe being 
towed by the motor-boat. 

"Anyway, a chicken had the right idea about the ward/' 
Raymond laughed. "She clucked her way in and laid her eggs 
in the basket on the baby scales." 

Lokele women did not normally have very difficult deli- 
veries. From childhood they were accustomed to carrying 
heavy loads, hoeing fields, and paddling canoes. This exercise 
widened the pelvis, and kept the ligaments supple, so that from 
an early age their bodies were naturally prepared for child- 
birth. They found relaxation easier than European women. 
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Then, the first baby was usually conceived when the mother 
was still young, often between the age of seventeen and twenty. 
Birth was no mystery, because they had seen it many times 
before their own first experience. Then they often went on 
to have nine or ten children. Malia Winnie, the head African 
midwife, gave a personal performance every other year. 

One purpose of the new maternity wing was to improve the 
appalling infantile mortality; which was only 17 per cent near 
Yakusu, but as high as 50 per cent in forest regions. The ante- 
natal clinic would advise on feeding, but with such a small 
variety of food, it was very difficult to help. There were few 
eggs, and those were usually sold in the market, instead of 
being eaten by the women who needed them. If Bonganga told 
a mother she must eat meat, he would get the reply, "But my 
man has brought no meat back from his last two hunting trips". 
The only solution was to encourage families to raise goats, pigs 
and chicken yet another task was added to Bonganga's long 
list. 

As they left the ward, Raymond gave a smile that was tinged 
with sadness. Like the rest of the staff, he had been delighted 
with the news of Bonganga's engagement. "I wonder how soon 
your babies will be running around here ?" he said. 

Bonganga found it difficult to reply. Raymond was still feel- 
ing the loss of his wife, and the separation from his baby son 
who had been left in England. 

There was not much time for either of them to consider their 
own affaire. A smallpox epidemic, which had started while 
Bonganga was still on furlough, was flaring through the dis- 
trict. Until the missionaries had arrived, bringing the news of 
Jesus Christ, some of the Congolese had called smallpox 
"God," because it was the most powerful thing they knew. It 
was supreme, because nothing, not even sleeping sickness, 
could come into an area so speedily, and unheralded, and 
attack every man, woman and child. Of all diseases, it was the 
one they most dreaded. Stories of its terrible ravages had been 
handed down from father to son. It could blind, disfigure and 
kill 

Few of the Africans had been vaccinated because the vac- 
cine had been unreliable in the tropics. 
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This time the source of the epidemic was traced to Stanley- 
ville where a man had died from smallpox. His relatives 
wanted to bury the corpse in the village of his birth. It was 
surreptitiously removed from the hospital, and taken down 
river by canoe. There the rrian's body was dressed in his best 
clothing, and buried with great ceremony. 

Within a fortnight, cases of smallpox appeared in that area. 
During the latter part of the incubation period, tribesmen had 
been travelling from village to village spreading infection. 

The Yakusu medical staff and students went into action like 
an army. They telegraphed to Kisenyi on Lake Kivu in Eastern 
Congo where the vaccine is made. A supply was delivered to 
Yakusu and kept in refrigerators. It was taken on journey in 
thermos flasks. 

"If anyone were to ask me what I needed most in Congo/ 3 
Bonganga laughed as he prepared to go into the forest, "I 
should reply 'sunglasses and thermos flasks 5 . 5 ' 

Many of the villagers were suspicious of vaccination. How 
did they know the doctor was not giving them the disease? 
Bonganga and Raymond scratched their own arms time and 
time again to prove that it was harmless. Sometimes the vil- 
lagers interfered with vaccination. Already they had had a fatal 
case of tetanus, caused by a woman trying to rub hers away 
with earth. Patients would kill the virus by holding their arms 
in direct sunlight. 

"We will have to vaccinate them in batches," Bonganga told 
Bosoko, who accompanied him on this trip. "When I've fin- 
ished one lot, you keep them in the shade for half an hour, and 
see that they leave their arms alone." 

The vaccine was supplied in glass tubes, containing 500 or 
1,000 doses. At Loolo, he opened a new tube. The old Chief 
of the village, Mbelo, had suffered smallpox as a child. His own 
face was pockmarked, and he dreaded its ravages. "Welcome," 
he said to Bonganga. "My people are waiting for the good 
medicine of the white doctor, they do not want this terrible 
sickness. 55 The villagers were lined up in orderly ranks. 
Bonganga worked quickly. At the end of the morning he 
smiled. "Thank you, Mbelo. If it was like this everywhere, our 
job would be a lot easier." 
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On they went, vaccinating all the villagers, working their 
way round so that they could call back after five days to see the 
result. When they reached Loolo again, Mbelo was waiting, 
distraught and frightened. "Bonganga, Bonganga, something 
dreadful has happened. No arm has a sore. What does this 
mean?" 

Bonganga inspected the arms of the first villagers in the line. 
As he examined others his fears were confirmed. The vaccine 
must have been dud ! And he had vaccinated the entire village 
with it. Bonganga knew that a man from another district had 
passed through Loolo recently before f ailing sick with smallpox 
in the forest. 

He called Mbelo to him. "I am sorry. The vaccine was no 
good. As you know, there is a danger that your people will get 
smallpox." 

The whole village had to be vaccinated again. This time it 
was difficult to airange them in an orderly file, they were so 
eager to be protected by the white man's medicine that they 
pushed and almost fought to get in front of the queue. But a 
secondary epidemic broke out in the area. As soon as he heard, 
Bonganga hurried back to Loolo to be met by a worried Mbelo. 

"I do not know what to do for my stricken people. Their 
own relatives will not care for them they are too frightened." 
Mbelo himself, knowing that he was immune because of his 
earlier attack, was doing what he could for the sick. 

Unfortunately the second vaccination was too late to give 
complete protection and now there were several cases. The 
symptoms were always the same. First severe headache and 
backache with rising temperature, and general malaise. The 
eruption appeared on the fourth day, beginning on the fore- 
head, face and hands, and lastly the feet. Then a secondary 
fever would set in and the patient, covered by running sores 
from top to toe, almost invariably died. 

"We need shelter for the patients," Bonganga said. "Can 
you build some huts in the forest?" 

Mbelo called a dozen strong young men to his side, and 
shouted quick instructions. Throughout the day they worked 
as though possessed. Right through the hot midday sun, Mbelo 
encouraged and led his helpers with the energy of seven men. 
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By nightfall he came to Bonganga. "The huts are ready. I will 
see that the patients are provided with food and water/' 

Now began a sorry little procession of villagers carrying their 
sick relatives into isolation on litters. There they were left. No- 
body would care for them. 

Without hesitation, Bonganga walked over to the huts, and 
disappeared inside. Already the stench was nauseating. Many 
of the patients would die. He busied himself seeing that all had 
beds and blankets. Then he heard a movement, and saw a 
frightened face in the door of the hut. It was Kalialia, the local 
infirmier, who said, "I do not want to do this work, but if you 
have no fear, neither will I show f ear, though my heart is flut- 
tering like a chicken." 

Encouraged by his attitude, others came forward to give 
their help. Mbelo was here, there and everywhere, getting fires 
going, and filling cooking pots with plantain pudding. The 
death rate in the epidemic was surprisingly low. When they 
made a final check the doctors discovered that 100,000 people 
had been successfully vaccinated, and of these not a single one 
had contracted the disease. 

The medical staff were exhausted. But they had averted a 
large-scale epidemic that might have cost thousands of African 
lives. And yet, Bonganga sometimes asked himself, "Why do 
we do this? Why save lives when so many are being thrown 
away elsewhere?" Constantly he was trying to explain to the 
Africans why the white people fought and killed each other. 
There was no answer. 



Then he was cheered by the arrival of a new nurse, his 
younger sister Winifred, bringing messages from Mali who was 
busy preparing for her life in Congo. After they were married 
she and Bonganga were to live in a bungalow near the hos- 
pital The furniture was scanty, so Bonganga gratefully 
accepted an offer from a white patient to pay his bill with 
mahogany. The hospital carpenters made the furniture. Ray- 
mond and Bonganga ambitiously installed a system of running 
water, with a bath, wash-basin and a flush lavatory, the first at 
Yakusu. Then they redecorated the house, 
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Above, kit: Emile, the leprosarium policeman, was formerly himself a patient. 

Above, right: Sylvia Duncan holds hands with the smiling- ex-cannibal Lititiyo. 

Below: Peter Duncan shakes hands with the teams before a football match at 

Yakusu. Laurie, the chief infirmier, is on his left, Bonganga on the right. 





Above: African infirnriers give inval- 
uable help in the treatment of lep- 
rosy. Darwidi, himself a former 
patient, now looks after the ulcer 
clinic at Yalisombo Leprosarium. 
Here he is injecting an ugly foot 
ulcer which can be healed with 
modern treatment. 



Below: Dickie, the "human guinea 
pig" who helped the European doc- 
tors to cure leprosy in the Belgian 
Congo, and who is now senior infirm- 
ier at Yalisombo, demonstrates anaes- 
thesia in leprosy. With him, from 
left to right are Mutolo, Darwidi and 
Mokili who share his work. 
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Bonganga was glad to be busy In the anxious weeks before 
Mali's arrival. She left London on 14 September, 1940, the 
day before the decisive battle of Britain, and had to travel from 
Avonmouth in a wartime convoy. While she was at sea, he 
would get no news. After six weeks he heard that she had 
arrived in Leopoldville. Now she was on the river steamer, 
making her way up the Congo. Normally the steamer did not 
call at Yakusu, but, if the river was high, the captain could be 
persuaded to stop to allow passengers and luggage to be taken 
off by canoe. 

Bonganga and Raymond were still painting the house one 
afternoon when they heard four sharp blasts from the steamer's 
siren. As they hurried to the beach, crowds were already begin- 
ning to gather on the bank. Standing there, Bonganga strained 
his eyes, and at last caught sight of a figure in a patterned 
cotton frock, and a deep maroon, wide-brimmed sun hat* 

Mali had arrived. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

EQUATORIAL HONEYMOON 



BONGANGA could hardly beMeve that after the hazardous 
two months' journey, Mali had arrived safely at Yakusu. 

As he led her off the gangway they were greeted by deafen- 
ing cheers of welcome. Drums had spread the news, and now 
white colleagues, school children, hospital staff, local church 
leaders and Chiefs in full regalia were waiting to greet Mali 
and the four Yakusu missionaries who had been her com- 
panions on the journey. 

She stood at the top of the steps and said, "Kalibo, ino bato- 
tina" greetings to you all. 

"Why, you can speak Lokele already !" 

Mali nodded to her fellow-passengers. "There was plenty of 
time on the boat for lessons." She smiled. "I also knitted you a 
pullover." Then she clutched Bonganga's aim. "My big trunk, 
look, it's going into the river." 

Bonganga saw that her trunk was slipping from the head of 
the boy who was carrying it. Dozens of willing hands rushed to 
the rescue, and Mali breathed a sigh of relief. "I didn't want 
to lose that one. It's got the wedding-cake in it." 

All the luggage went straight to the new house, but Winifred 
took charge of Mali, who was to stay with her in the nurses' 
home. "We won't keep you too far apart," she said, "you are 
both invited to have your meals with us." 

Mali had to be chaperoned everywhere until they were mar- 
ried. She could not visit Bonganga unaccompanied, because 
every pair of dark brown eyes was focused on her. To set an 
example, she observed the conventions rigidly. The first separa- 
tion lasted only a few minutes, as the staff were invited to tea 
with one of the senior missionaries. 

The steamer was disappearing in the distance when Ray- 
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mond read a letter which had been brought by the captain. 

"It's from Isangi," he said, a an administrator's wife is very 
ill; the infirmier has done his best but she needs a doctor at 
once." 

Bonganga's heart dropped. Isangi was skty miles down 
river. He and Raymond shared the district, one taking all 
responsibility west of the Lomami river, the other covering the 
east. Isangi was in Bonganga's sector. A visit might take two 
or three days. 

Raymond tapped his shoulder. "Mali hasn't traveled all this 
way for you to leave as soon as she arrives," he said. "Fll take 
this trip." 

He left at once in the Limengo, and at four o'clock next 
morning, Bonganga set off for Stanleyville by canoe, to give 
the necessary twenty-four hours' notice of the civil wedding. 

At Yakusu, Mali had her own problem. She had brought 
the wedding-cake out in a sealed tin, but it hadn't defeated the 
ants. When the tin was opened, out they came like the animals 
from the Ark. Living in Congo for so many years, the other 
missionaries knew what to do. The cake was gently heated 
and the rest of the ants obligingly left their meal. 

Bonganga returned to Yakusu by two o'clock, having 
arranged the civil ceremony for the following morning. 

Raymond was still away with the motor-boat. His journey 
meant nineteen hours* travelling, so Bonganga sent a note to 
Chief Choko, in Yakusu village, asking "Please send a dozen 
strong men for a very special journey to Stanleyville in the 
morning. We must get there by ten o'clock." 

Within an hour a beaming Choko was at Bonganga's door. 
"You shall get to Stanleyville,' 5 he promised. "I will let you 
have my own canoe, and my own paddlers." But they did not 
need the canoe after all. Just after midnight, the exhaust of a 
motor-boat cut through the chirping of the crickets and the 
croaking of the bull-frogs. Raymond was back, the Limengo 
could take them to Stanleyville at four times the speed of the 
canoe. 

There could be no superstition about the groom not seeing 
his bride before the ceremony. Rain was pouring down as 
Bonganga and Mali met by the river at 7.15 the next morning, 
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with Winifred and two missionary colleagues who were to act 
as witnesses. But this civil ceremony was only the prelude to 
what they considered their real wedding. By the time they re- 
turned to Yakusu, the warm midday sun was shining. They 
parted, to meet again two hours later for what was to be the 
first wedding of two white people at the mission station. 

With Raymond, his best man, Bonganga sat waiting for the 
clock to tick away the last dragging minutes. He wondered if 
printed copies of the service, which had been prepared in ad- 
vance and sent by air, had reached their families in war- 
besieged England. Would their thoughts stretch, at just this 
moment, to the church built by faith, in the heart of the tropi- 
cal forest, where the most momentous event in their children's 
lives was about to take place ? 

There had been no formal invitations, except to the mission 
staff. But the news had spread. Judging by the noise, the 
Africans were turning up in their hundreds. Raymond stood by 
the window watching. "There's a boy here who's trying to 
boast he knows you," he said, "and he's showing his abdominal 
scar around to prove it." He looked at his watch. "Come along. 
It's time to go now." 

They went out of the house together, to walk the few yards 
to the church. At the door, Bonganga saw the masses of flowers 
beautifully arranged by the British schoolmaster's wife. The 
church was packed with dark-skinned men and women who 
had come to Bonganga's wedding. With Raymond at his side, 
he passed through the crowds to wait for Mali. 

He had a vague idea that she had brought a dress for the 
wedding from England. Now, as the organ music told him she 
was approaching, and he half turned towards his bride, he 
was overwhelmed by her loveliness as she walked slowly down 
the aisle to meet him. 

The congregation stood and followed her with their eyes. 
Mali was dressed in white, the traditional white of a Western 
wedding, and around her in the church stood friends to whom, 
a couple of days before, she had only been a name. Behind 
came Winifred, her only bridesmaid. 

The choir trained by Bonganga began the wedding hymn, 
"Mungu Sango wasu bato," to the tune of "Lord, dismiss us 
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with Thy blessing." Prayers In English and Lokele followed, 
and as the white missionaries sang the twenty-third psalm, 
"The Lord is my Shepherd," Bonganga offered a silent prayer 
of gratitude. Then came the solemnization of marriage. As 
Mali spoke the ancient vows, there was in her voice the con- 
tented conviction of the biblical Ruth who said, "Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God !" 

Now, rejoicing, the congregation sang "O perfect Love," 
which Bonganga had specially translated into Lokele. While 
the register was being signed, schoolgirls, each carrying a bunch 
of flowers, as a symbol of fertility to the bride, sang a hymn of 
blessing. 

Then it was over. Bonganga and Ms bride passed bet-ween 
hundreds of well-wishers. At the organ, a colleague improvised 
the dram rhythm of the Lokele marriage greeting. A great 
"ah" came from the congregation as they recognized their own 
tonal pattern of good wishes. 

In an orderly manner the congregation dispersed, chattering 
and laughing among themselves. The students, infirmiers and 
pupil-teachers, picturesque in their white uniforms, made a 
guard of honour which stretched almost to the senior mission- 
ary's house, where the reception was to take place. 

"I expect they're saying I'm not a snake any longer," 
Bonganga whispered. 

"Why should they say that?" Mali asked. 

"You'll get used to these quaint expressions," he replied, 
"when a man stops being a bachelor, the Lokeles say he is no 
longer a snake, because a snake has no home." 

It was a small, informal reception. Colleagues had been 
generous with their gifts, but there were none from Africans 
whose attitude was, "You are happy, so you should give us a 
present." 

Bonganga had given Mali a refrigerator, and she had pre- 
sented him with the bath, flush lavatory and wash-basin which 
he and Raymond had installed in their house. All these things 
were a luxury in Yakusu and made life more comfortable. 
Without a refrigerator food would go bad overnight. Milk, 
which always had to be made from powder, turned sour in a 
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few hours, and soups and meat would go mildewed. As for the 
flush lavatory, Bonganga had not liked to think of Mali being 
dependent on the little house at the bottom of the garden. After 
dark, it became the haunt of mosquitoes, scorpions, snakes and 
cockroaches nearly two inches long. One had to be very brave 
when an attack of dysentery meant a forced trip in the middle 
of the night. 

Their brick bungalow, which had a corrugated iron roof, 
was raised five feet from the ground for air circulation and pro- 
tection from damp. They had their first meal alone there that 
night; it was sent in by Raymond from next door, where he 
and Bonganga had lived together for so long. 

Although Lofanga was now training as an infirmier, there 
had been no difficulty in finding boys to work in the house and 
garden. It was considered a privilege to work in a white per- 
son's house, and there was great competition. Bonganga and 
Mali now had several, each putting in an hour's work a day in 
return for lodging, clothing, school fees and food. 

"They all look alike," Mali said. 

"Only at first," Bonganga assured her. "Soon you will find 
them quite as distinctive as a group of white people." 

Mali was impressed with the way the boys served meals. 
"But why does the table have bandages round its legs?" she 
asked. 

Bonganga laughed. "They're soaked with a special solution 
to stop the ants joining our meal. 31 

Mali was gradually becoming accustomed to the flies that 
got into everything, and the little Johnny lizards, helpful, com- 
panionable little creatures, that climbed over walls and ceil- 
ings, catching the flies with their long tongues. Suddenly a 
formation of bats came flying in at the window. Mali's hands 
went instinctively to her head. 

"Don't worry," Bonganga laughed. "They won't get en- 
tangled in your hair, neither will they bite. They eat the insects 
we don't want around." 

"I was always terrified of creepy-crawlies as a child," Mali 
said, "1*11 have to get used to them now." 

Bonganga looked dubious. He was not to know how quickly 
Mali would become accustomed to scorpions in the bedroom, 
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snakes in the pantry, cockroaches in the wardrobe, ants on the 
floor and weevils and maggots In the flour. 

Behind the house was a small, domestic annexe. The first 
room was a rat-proof store, with flush doors. "Everything has 
to be kept in tins with tightly fitting lids because of ants and in- 
sects," Bonganga explained. The next room was the kitchen 3 
with a strange, wood-fired stove which Mai regarded suspi- 
ciously. "You'll soon get used to it," Bonganga promised. 
"Especially if you don't mind weeping as you cook, because 
the sinoke will get into your eyes." 

The third, and outer room, was used for washing up and 
storing crockery. 

Bonganga pointed out that their bedroom verandah had been 
converted into a cement-lined water tank. "The rain from the 
roof is collected in it, and then pumped up as needed. But I'm 
afraid that bath water has to be heated in a bucket on the 
stove." 

"What about the drainage?" Mali asked cautiously. 

"That's all right," Bonganga replied. "There's a septic tank 
near the house. It's the same kind as we use in the hospital." 

A big scorpion moved slowly and silently across the floor. 
Mali shivered. "Are they dangerous?" she asked. 

"No, but they can give you a nasty sting," Bonganga 
warned. "So never walk barefoot unless you want to be stung 
by one, then you would feel as though a red-hot bodkin had 
been driven into your skin. And there are jiggers, too, which 
burrow into your toes. They're so small you can't even see 
them, but they're there all right, in between the floor boards." 

It had been a long and exciting day. Now the full moon put 
a spotlight on the palm trees and its beams made the river look 
like smooth, shining glass. Even the dark forest was made less 
eerie by its silvery wand. Bonganga switched off the light, so 
that they could value the beauty of the moment. 

A drum throbbed in a faraway village. The river surface was 
cut by a canoe, propelled by paddlers silhouetted against the 
sky. They drew closer and stood hand in hand by the window. 
Any place on earth would be wonderful if they were together. 

Before the sun rose next morning, the honeymooners had 
boarded the station launch for a hundred-mile trip down river, 
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combining routine dispensary inspection with a holiday. On 
the launch, Mali was surprised to find herself addressed as 
"Mama" by the African mechanic. 

"It's your name now, 53 Bonganga explained. "All white mar- 
ried women are called Mama, followed by their husband's 
local name. So you are now Mama Bonganga." 

Mali laughed happily. "I never thought I should be married 
one day, and Mama the next." 

Just before dusk the boat drew into the bank at Yalemba. 
Immediately, the crowds lining the shore began to shout and 
cheer, it was another reception for Bonganga and his bride. 

Bunches of flowers were hanging from an archway of palm- 
fronds, which stretched for a couple of hundred yards from the 
bank towards the cottage where they were to spend their honey- 
moon. As Mali stepped ashore, a shy little girl dressed for the 
occasion in a gay print frock, stepped up and presented her 
with a huge bouquet of flowers. Immediately the crowd broke 
into their own version of "Here comes the bride." As they made 
their way towards the cottage, arm in arm, two curly-headed 
pickaninnies danced on ahead, throwing rose petals in their 
path. Everyone wanted to greet them and shake hands. 

It was the start of what should have been a short lull in the 
rush of Bonganga's life. But they had hardly gone to bed that 
first night when there was an urgent call for the doctor to attend 
to a woman who was having a difficult labour. 

Punctually at half past five, the house-boy brought tea, and 
flowers and messages. Most of them were congratulations, but 
half way down the pile was one which read, "Please could you 
come to the clinic at seven o'clock?" 

Later that morning, they both went to a service in the little 
church. Afterwards they shook hands with a very old man and 
Bonganga told Mali, "The hand that you shook was one which 
grasped a spear when fifty-six war canoes set out intending to 
kill and eat H. M. Stanley in 1877." 

By their third day at Yalemba, news of their arrival had 
spread. Bonganga was told of a threat of sleeping sickness, and 
did thirty negative lumbar punctures, but, in the evenings they 
were able to go to parties arranged for them by English and 
Belgian friends. 
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They had just gone to bed one night when a discreet cough 
was heard outside the window. "What is it?" Bonganga called. 

"A messenger from Yakusu, with urgent letters. 55 - 

Bonganga switched on his torch he glanced at his clothes 
on the bedside chair. Once, in this very room in the half light, 
Raymond had grabbed what he thought was his belt and a 
snake had slithered out of his hand. 

Carefully Bonganga flashed the torch through the window 
on to the face of an exhausted paddler who handed him a 
bundle of letters. He set the others on one side and opened 
Raymond's first. It asked him to start back to Yakusu at once ; 
a plantation engineer, living fifty miles away had died from 
yellow fever. He did not try to conceal his anxiety from Mali, 
who had a good idea of the dangers of this terrible disease. The 
difficulty would be to prevent it spreading. An epidemic could 
be very serious. Yellow fever attacked the liver, causing jaun- 
dice; it had a high mortality rate. They would have to inocu- 
late all possible contacts, and discover the source of the infec- 
tion. 

Back at Yakusu Raymond said, "I have already contacted 
the Rockefeller Institute at Entebbe. The Government medical 
officials have been most helpful. Supplies of vaccine are on the 
way, and I have asked for an expert to come from the Institute 
to help investigate the source. 53 

They discovered that the victim's lorry had broken down 
near a recently cleared patch of ground in the forest. In such 
areas the flies that transmit the disease breed and bite. If a fly 
bites an animal which happens to harbour the virus, it sucks 
into its stomach blood contaminated with yellow fever. After a 
few days, every person bitten by this fly gets the disease. Again, 
it proves to be the tiny, insidious insects of the forest that are 
most dangerous to man. 

The Government threw a cordon sanitaire round the whole 
area of Yatolema, the village in which the victim had lived. 
Soldiers with fixed bayonets were stationed at road junctions 
to prevent people wandering along the track to Stanleyville, 
sixty-five miles away. Nobody who was not in possession of a 
special inoculation certificate was allowed in or out. Yanonge, 
the nearby port, was closed each day at four o'clock, before the 
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flies could come In from the Infected area at dusk to alight on 
ships, and be carried elsewhere. All vehicles were disinfected 
before being allowed to leave Yatolema. The cutting of new 
gardens was prohibited. 

Raymond and Bonganga were busy supervising the medical 
precautions with assistance from the Rockefeller experts. In- 
firmiera and students caught flies both in the newly cut forest 
and around the Yatolema houses. Animals were caught, and 
their blood tested for yellow fever virus. A team of students 
visited every village each morning taking thousands of tem- 
peratures to try to detect unexplained fevers which might be 
incipient or abortive yellow fever. Blood samples were taken 
and examined for antibodies which persist even after a very 
slight attack of the disease. The work of the hospital itself was 
disorganized, especially as Winifred had been very sick with 
fever and dysentery. 

Thanks to the co-operation between the administration, the 
doctors, and the Rockefeller Institute, there were no other 
victims. 

Meanwhile, under Mali's care, their house was turning into 
a home. Before her arrival Bonganga had made a vegetable 
garden. It had been a back-breaking task. The garden was 
originally a brick field, there were pits twelve feet deep where 
clay had been dug out for bricks. He got the holes filled in, and 
put up a strong fence to keep out roaming chickens and goats. 
Nothing but grass would grow in the hard clay, so he dug 
trenches which were filled with rich black earth brought from 
the hospital compost heap. 

It was possible to buy bananas, manoic, plantain and pine- 
apples locally, but for vegetables they were dependent on their 
own agricultural efforts, or tins. Local people lived mainly on 
plantain or manoic. These were sold at the market which took 
place just by the hospital every Wednesday and Saturday. 
From early morning, women walked along the road in front 
of the missionaries' homes, carrying anything they could spare 
from their own produce. It could be a few sticks of firewood, or 
a huge bundle of plantain; it was all slung on the back and 
supported by a banana fibre band round the head. There was 
no limit to the amount these women would try to cany. 
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Bonganga had had to operate on a woman who had managed 
to get over a hundredweight of plantain and firewood on her 
back, but just as she was straightening up, her hip dislocated. 

There was very little tasty food in the market, unless you 
had a liking for caterpillars, snails or stink fish, which had been 
dried and smoked and had a very strong taste. 

Fortunately, both Mali and Bonganga were very fond of the 
local fruits, like avocado pears and paw-paw. Neighbours pro- 
vided these while their own garden was developing. 

Seedlings had to be protected with palm-fronds against sun 
and rain, which could both be an enemy to plants in this hot 
and humid country. Bonganga's were showing healthy growth. 
He also planted a mixed orchard with many kinds of fruit, 
mock apple, Japanese plum, Mexican cherry, orange, tan- 
gerine, grapefruit, mulberries and avocado pear. There wasn't 
time to attend to it all himself, but a young schoolboy had been 
hanging around the garden. "You want to work here?" 
Bonganga asked. 

The boy beamed. "In my forest village I grow many things. 
I am happy to look after the plants." 

So Boshenene joined the household, and his green fingers 
kept Bonganga's table well supplied in the difficult days of war. 

They managed to get a little tinned meat. When he saw one 
of the labels Bonganga showed it to Mali. "Look at this. Now 
we'll have some trouble." 

Sure enough, a few days later he was called to help Lotoba 
with a girl who was protesting that she did not want to enter 
hospital, although she was very sick, because she had seen one 
of these tins. 

"She says she heard it long ago when the hospital was first 
opened, and now she knows it is true," Lotoba said. "The white 
people cut up the black and put them in tins for food," He 
was carrying one in his hand. There, on the label, was a picture 
of a pickaninny. 

Bonganga put his arm round the girl. She was desperately 
ill with tuberculosis. "You will come to no harm," he said. 
"Why, the Government thinks so highly of you that they want 
you to be a guest until you are better ..." He turned to Lotoba. 
"Has she no relatives?" 
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"Three young children and a husband," Lotoba said. "He 
seems disinterested." 

"Send him to me." 

The woman was put to bed, but It was impossible to keep 
her at Yakusu, she would have to go to Stanleyville for isola- 
tion. Bonganga was just finishing his ward round when the 
husband appeared, truculent and aggressive. 

"Your wife is very ill," Bonganga said sternly. "She will 
have to stay in hospital and you must stay with her." 

The man shrugged. "What further use is she to me? She 
cannot have more children, she cannot work. She is useless. I 
will get another wife. 39 

There was nothing Bonganga could do but see that the 
woman was made comfortable. As he tried to bring these 
people faith through healing, and a new way of living, so Mai 
was helping by teaching In the girls' school, and going into the 
surrounding villages talking to the women, encouraging 
mothers to attend the ante-natal clinic at the hospital, showing 
girls how to sew, their mothers how to cook. At home, she was 
slowly coming to terms with her temperamental wood stove. 
The day she baked a perfect batch of bread she had the same 
triumphant feeling when she had gained her degree. 



The medical routine was not quite so strenuous because a 
third doctor, Philip Austin, had arrived to help Bonganga and 
Raymond with the additional work at the leprosarium, and to 
take Raymond's place when he went on leave. Bonganga was 
glad of the opportunity to give more time to purely missionary 
affairs. 

Three important anniversaries were due for celebration. 
Forty-five years before, Mrs. Harry White had begun medical 
work among women and girls at Yakusu. Five years later, the 
Medical Missionary Auxiliary of the B.M.S. was founded, and 
twenty-one years ago Dr. Chesteraian had arrived in Congo, 
the first doctor to be appointed to Yakusu. 

Some way had to be found to impress the importance of 
these occasions on the simple, African minds. He decided to 
play on their love of the theatrical, and stage a pageant. 
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Superstition and fear were not ignored. Just in case any 
more of these people, who, after all, were only a generation 
away from cannibalism, might get ideas from the meat tin 
labels, he had an incident that occurred during Dr. Chester- 
man's first operation re-enacted. Yenga, the doctor's house- 
boy, had fled in terror from a bubbling saucepan. Dr. Chester- 
man ran after him, "What has happened, what is the matter?" 
Shaking with fright, Yenga could hardly get a word out. At 
length he managed to point to the saucepan and say, "Hands 
. . . hands boiling in the saucepan . . . the white man's dinner. 
. . ." Dr. Chesterman laughed, and took Yenga over to the 
saucepan. Using a long pair of forceps, he calmly removed a 
pair of surgical gloves which he had been sterilizing. 

Then there was a great scene showing the conquest of sleep- 
ing sickness, and illustrating the enormous growth of medical 
work in the district. Over two million treatments had been 
given, there had been nearly five thousand major operations 
and three-quarters of a million injections, mainly for yaws. 

Five hundred babies had been brought into the world No, 

that figure was wrong. As the pageant proceeded it became 
outdated. With a lusty yell, another little African made its 
debut in the labour ward and the five hundred and first baby 
had been born. 

Even as they celebrated, another great step forward was 
being taken in the medical history of Yakusu. Since Raymond 
had cut the first sod of ground for the new leprosarium, gangs 
of workmen had been clearing the forest, collecting poles, 
leaves and cane, erecting a dispensary and huts for patients. 

The pageant to Raymond and Bonganga was an echo of 
things past. Across the river, the leprosarium represented the 
promise of hope to come. 
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LOOKING FOR LEPROSY 



YALI s OM B o was a reality at last. The buildings were there, 
now patients had to be persuaded to come for treatment. 
The only way to do this was to go and seek them out in their 
own districts, so Bonganga and Mali planned a tour of the 
Topoke Forest. They would be away six weeks, travelling by 
canoe and bicycle because they were going into remote areas 
where few roads were suitable for the Red Devil. 

"We can't cure leprosy yet," Bonganga said, "but at least 
we can try to isolate the most infectious cases." 

Mali made preparations for her first long journey, and 
Bonganga himself was filled with happy anticipation at the 
thought of her company on the trip. It was hotter than he had 
ever known it. Often the thermometer was registering more 
than ninety degrees at midnight, and the humidity was, as 
usual, a hundred per cent in the hours before dawn. Not for 
Mali the ease and comfort of shorts. The Congolese would have 
been affronted at the sight of a woman dressed like a man, so 
she wore neat print dresses and a large hat to give shade from 
the sun. 

Everything had to be taken with them, pots, pans, bedding, 
medical supplies and all food, except for fruit, eggs and 
chicken, which they could buy as they passed through villages. 

Bokota, who had taken Lofanga's place as house-boy, and 
Bosoko, who had now almost finished training as an infirmier, 
accompanied them. It was to be a normal dispensary inspec- 
tion combined with a leprosy census. "We never refer to 
lepers'," Bonganga explained, "because the name used to carry 
an implication of Divine punishment. It still has a social stigma 
and makes patients feel like outcasts." 

There was a great welcome for "Bonganga's Mama". Forest 
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villagers nodded approvingly, "It is good that you have a 
woman". Men, who married two or three wives as soon as 
possible, never iinderetood a white man being a bachelor. 

"Why does she wear little boxes on her feet?" asked their 
wives. 

A woman peered through the doorway of a smoke-filled hut. 
She was suckling a day-old infant, its skin the dusky pink of the 
new-born African baby. Because of tribal custom she had to 
stay confined in the hut for some weeks after the birth. Looking 
more closely at the child, Bonganga saw that each hand had 
six fingers, a common result of inter-breeding. 

"Is this your son?" he asked a man standing nearby. 

"Yes, and I have another wife. She has just had two babies 
in one." 

Bonganga called Mali. "Find the second wife, and see if her 
twins are all right. The weaker may be neglected and left to 
die." 

It was the greatest help to a missionary to have a wife who 
shared his work. Already Bonganga felt himself strengthened 
by Mali's presence, as he began his examinations. 

Evidently the twins were all right, because a few minutes 
later he saw Mali leave a second smoked-filled hut where the 
man's other wife was lying. She walked towards him, trailed 
by a group of little children. Casually she took a bottle out of 
her pocket, selected a sweet and put it in her mouth. The 
children looked curious. "Why do you put little coloured stones 
in your mouth?" 

"Because they are nice to eat," Mali replied. She took the 
bottle out of her pocket again, and offered it to the nearest 
child. He ducked his head away, so she put another in her own 
mouth. 

Suddenly one small child, greatly daring, put out his hand. 
Mali offered him the bottle, so that he could choose his own 
sweet. His tongue popped out and touched the brightly-coloured 
ball. Another lick . . . then the sweet disappeared into his 
mouth, and a broad grin of delight which would have glad- 
dened an advertiser's heart, spread across his face. That started 
a clamour from all sides. "Give me one ... I want ..." a tiny 
child on the edge of the crowd set up an appeal in the universal 
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language of children, a loud demanding howl Soon Mali's 
bottle was empty. 

She talked to the women while Bonganga made his examina- 
tions. It was a tiring job looking for signs of leprosy. He wasn't 
able to sit in the shade, because the first indication could only 
be detected in full sunlight, with the rays falling obliquely on 
the skin. He was looking for patches showing a very slight 
difference in pigmentation, with vague indefinite edges. It was 
important to catch the disease at this early stage, try to halt its 
progress, and prevent it spreading to others. 

The African had no fear of the sickness and did not realize 
that it was contagious because the germ could be present for 
some years before the first sign appeared. Word had got round 
that the doctor wanted people with leprosy to go to a hospital 
many miles away, but they didn't see why they should leave 
their homes, and didn't intend to if they could help it. 

Bonganga examined a young girl. She had a recent bum on 
her right elbow. 

"That is a strange position for a burn," he remarked. "How 
did you doit?" 

"I did it on the fire, like this," the girl demonstrated. 

"But that would burn the outside of your elbow, not the in- 
side," Bonganga replied. 

He examined the arm more closely, and discovered that be- 
tween the burn and the normal skin was a little line of lighter 
flesh. The girl lowered her eyes under his gaze. 

"It is leprosy," Bonganga said gently, "and you burned it 
so that I should not know." 

She had the less serious, tuberculoid form of leprosy. This 
seldom killed, but could lead to paralysis, deformity, and 
anaesthesia of the skin, which meant that patients could burn 
or cut themselves without feeling any pain. Some cases re- 
covered spontaneously, and nobody could tell that they had 
ever had the disease. Others eventually suffered crippling 
deformity, and were often killed by a secondary disease against 
which they had no defence. 

"I was bitten by a monkey," said a young man with a gaping 
wound on his back. "That's a strange place to be bitten," 
Bonganga replied suspiciously. 
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Right: Boshenene, the forest 
boy whose "green fingers" de- 
\eloped Bonganga's garden. 
lie proved a great snail catcher. 



Be I <nc: (Aired of leprosy, which 
once threatened them with 
death and disfigurement, these 
ex-patients show their happi- 
ness in a dance of gratitude. 





R^hi: When lie discovered that the 
dreaded river blindness from which 
many Africans suffered was carried by a 
black flv which bred on crabs, Bonganga 
had the crabs caught and examined 
thousands until he managed to get the 
source of the infection. 



llclou". Many of the immaculate medical 
students, some of whom are seen here in 
the classroom at Yakusu, come from 
primitive homes. Laurie, the senior in- 
finnier, isgivinga lesson in anatomy. His 
deputy. Mei'alesi, stands by the door. 
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Was someone else trying to hide the highly infectious lepro- 
matous leprosy which could lead to an early death? Many 
such cases in every village were shedding millions of live leprosy 
germs into the air every day. A single sneeze contained 
thousands. Bonganga did not worry about getting the disease 
himself, Infection was nearly always the result of prolonged 
and intimate contact with a victim, and usually anyone over 
thirty was immune. But if this young man was allowed to 
remain in his village, he might infect any number of young 
people who would develop leprosy later. 

Bonganga nodded to a little group of people who had been 
sent to one side of the village. "Wait with them until I have 
seen everybody. 53 

When the examination of all the villagers was completed, 
Bonganga turned to the unhappy group of leprosy suspects. 
Some of them had tried to conceal the evidence by using 
irritant lotions, dyes from leaves, even tribal markings and 
scarifications, tattooing, anything that might encourage repig- 
mentation. Now Bonganga was going to find out for certain. 

Bosoko was sterilizing six sharp scalpels in the flame of a 
spirit lamp. One by one the patients came forward. He gently 
pinched up a fold of skin with forceps at one of six selected 
places on the body, and then made a shallow cut with a scalpel. 
Using it broadside on, he then scraped the length of the cut 
to obtain a little fluid which he spread on a miscroscope slide. 
Then he did the same thing at the other five places. After that, 
the sEde was passed through a flame to kill any germs. When it 
was examined later, it was often found to be teeming with dead 
leprosy bacilli. 

When the long day's work was done, Bonganga and Mali 
returned to the rest-house. There he wrote up clinical notes on 
every leprosy case. How he wished it was possible to move all 
sufferers to Yalisombo at once. Then after their evening meal, 
they would meet the Christians in the village for prayers round 
a log fire in front of the mud rest-house. 

In the morning they were up before dawn to prepare for the 
journey into the next village. While Bokota cooked breakfast 
of porridge, tiny boiled eggs and coffee, Mali prepared the 
dough for the bread. After kneading, it was placed carefully in 
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a journey-box, to be baked that night at their sleeping place. 
A small portion of the dough was put aside to be used as leaven 
for the next baking. 

Bosoko packed up their beds while they ate, and by the time 
the meal was finished the carriers had set off into the forest with 
the boxes aid trunks slung between bamboo poles which they 
carried on their shoulders. 

There were three villages to visit this day. With two already 
done they were having a late lunch of cheese and sandwiches, 
when a breathless boy came cycling up to Bonganga and gave 
him a message. 

"But you should have brought this to me last night." 

"I started along the forest road," the boy replied, "but in 
the darkness my lamp shone into the eyes of a leopard. I knew 
you would understand if I went back." 

There was a sick child in a village some miles away. "We 
must go," Bonganga said, "though I think we shall be too late. 
It sounds like cerebral malaria." 

When they reached the village, the child, who had been 
playing happily the afternoon before, was dead. Cerebral 
malaria killed quickly. Had Bonganga been on the spot, he 
might have saved the child. 

The detour delayed them. It was late afternoon when the 
work was finished, and they set off to reach the village where 
they were to spend the night. Within minutes, a tropical deluge 
broke overhead. They were drenched to the skin; lightning 
played all around. In front a couple of huge trees crashed to 
the ground. In spite of the torrential rain, one burst into flames. 
Wet and bedraggled, they squelched through mud and mess, 
clambered over trees and branches, and at last reached Bokone, 
where the carriers were waiting. 

The Chief came out to greet them, wringing his hands with 
anxiety. "I am sorry, but the State white man is in the rest- 
house," he said. "He is touring the district with his wife there 
is nowhere for you to stay." 

The rest-house was only one small room. It was impossible 
to share. Bonganga and Mali had clean, dry clothes in their 
baggage, but they had to find somewhere to change. 

Bonganga looked around. There were only the dirty village 
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huts . . . and then he spotted a small, half completed building, 
the new church. 

"We'll go in there," he said. 

Rain poured in through big gaps in the leaf roof, and ran 
down the walls. They managed to strip, rub down and get into 
their dry clothes, but still they had to find somewhere to sleep. 
Bokota had been making enquiries. 

"The white man says you can have the verandah of the rest- 
house/ 5 he said, "and I will build a fire to guard against 
leopards." 

The rain had stopped as suddenly as it began. Mali kneaded 
the dough. When it was ready she put it into a bread tin, and 
slipped it into an empty biscuit tin. Then Bokota heaped red 
ashes all over it. Soon it would be baked to a golden brown. 
Bokota was boiling dirty marsh water. "Too strong for shaving 
water, but not strong enough for tea," Bonganga commented. 
When it was boiled, they had to strain it through handkerchiefs 
before it could be used. 

But there was worse to come. Mali found the leaven she had 
put aside that morning had gone bad. That would mean no 
more bread until they got back to Yakusu, so it would be diffi- 
cult to find enough to eat. Sometimes the Chief of a village 
gave them a chicken, but this was not such a luxury as it 
sounded. Tough, scrawny little specimens, they bore little re- 
semblance to the tender, sweet flesh of the British birds. There 
were goats, but the meat was very tough, like poor quality mut- 
ton. The carriers would eat it, but Bonganga and Mali could 
only manage the liver, and then it had to be stewed for a very 
long time. 

"We'll just have to try and make some substitute for yeast," 
Bonganga said. He took a rotten banana, a couple of raisins, 
beat them up in sugared water, and then put the mixture into 
a jar. "There," he said, "if we go easy on bread for a couple of 
days, we might be able to make some with that." 

Before they settled down on their camp beds that night with 
Bokota's fire flickering on their faces, and the hum of the forest 
around, Bonganga glanced anxiously at Mali. 

"You're sure you're quite all right?" 
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She laughed happily, "I'm fine . . ." and then she added, 
"and the baby too, If that's what you're worrying about." 

Mali was only two months pregnant, but it was a strenuous, 
exhausting journey, and its excitements were not yet over, 
though the home-made yeast solved the bread emergency. 
They had cycled to Yabaondo in the south of the Topoke 
Forest. At dawn Bonganga and Mali were woken by the duck- 
ing of hens in a small outhouse. They looked outside, and saw 
that Bokota was already up, busily blowing the fire and adding 
fresh sticks. 

His eyes growing accustomed to the dim light, Bonganga 
saw a dark line coming closer and closer to the rest-house. It 
looked as though a thick flat black stick was being pushed 
nearer and nearer. 

"Driver ants," he said. Bokota nodded. 

On they came relentlessly, in a column that might stretch 
for a couple of miles. As they drew closer he could see soldier 
ants standing guard at the side of the scurrying workers. When 
the leaders smelt food they would stop. The soldiers would en- 
courage the workers to spread out so that instead of the solid 
black line, the whole area would be alive with darting ants 
greedily attacking all living things. They would capture hens, 
frogs and lizards, and eat the flesh off their bones. When they 
found a small animal they would attack its eyes, and eat 
chunks of flesh so that haemorrhage led to speedy death. Given 
a chance they did the same to human beings. An old form of 
torture was to stake a man in the track of driver ants which 
would attack him until he went mad or died from haemor- 
rhage. After one day only the skeleton remained. 

At this moment the deadly procession was making direct for 
the rest-house. Quickly Bokota brought live embers and scat- 
tered them all round, particularly near the door. Fire was the 
only barrier that stopped them. 

Tense with anxiety until the ants had been diverted, Bonga- 
nga turned back into the rest-house. He felt hot and feverish. 
Mali who had been mixing the dough, looked up at him curi- 
ously. "You're flushed. Don't you feel well?" 

"It might have been the excitement," he said, "it will pass 
off." 
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But other symptoms appeared, and it became evident that 
he had Congo Red Fever, probably transmitted when the urine 
of infected rats contaminated food or kitchen utensils. "We 
had better go straight home," he said. 

Bonganga was in bed for three days. The fever was his first 
real illness since he arrived in Yakusu six years before. 

He was amazed at the speed with which the work at Yali- 
sombo had progressed during his six weeks in the forest. The 
Belgian Government was giving the fullest co-operation, and 
now there were wattle-and-daub huts for the patients. Each 
hut had its own plot of ground enclosed by a hedge of manoic. 
Patients would be encouraged to cultivate their own gardens, 
and there was a communal plantation which, in time, would 
provide most of the rice, maize and plantain needed. 

The huts were built along three roads running back into the 
forest. These roads had been called after three great pioneers, 
Ghesterman, Livingstone, and Pere Damien, the heroic priest 
who worked and lived among leprosy patients in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and who, when he caught the disease himself, became 
known throughout the world by a name that in Ms case is like 
an accolade, "Damien the Leper". 

The road running by the river bank was to be called Avenue 
Leopold III. In the centre of the cliff, just above the landing- 
stage, was the brick dispensary, wth two buildings on either 
side, each to accommodate patients who needed hospital treat- 
ment. 

A house had been built for a resident infirmier, Kalialia, who 
had helped to fight the smallpox epidemic at Loolo. With his 
wife Luta, who was a trained midwife, he had volunteered for 
the difficult, lonely and sometimes dangerous task of living at 
Yalisombo with patients who did not hesitate to take their 
grudge against life out of anyone who happened to be around, 
and would quickly point an argument with spears and knives. 

Eighty patients were there already, most of them bringing 
families from whom they would not be separated. They had 
come haltingly, suspiciously, some with toes and fingers so 
deformed and shortened that nails could be seen near the 
knuckles at the tip of the shrunken stump. Others had a claw 
hand, caused by nerve paralysis. Some had nodules which 
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made disfiguring lumps on the ears, forehead, cheeks and lips. 
In advanced cases, these nodules ulcerated causing acute pain 
and a hideous appearance. 

For Raymond, Bonganga and Philip, who was rapidly set- 
tling down to mission life, it was a challenge, but it was only a 
beginning. They would need to isolate at least a thousand vic- 
tims now, in order to make an impression on the disease in 
twenty years 5 time. It was not like taking a person into hospital 
and offering a quick and certain cure. Leprosy was a tedious, 
terrible complaint and there was little hope of recovery from 
the lepromatous form. Families would have to be split up 
wherever possible, for only segregation could reduce the num- 
ber of new cases. 

Treatment was to be by injections of hydnocarpus or chaul- 
moogra oil. Already the State had helped to start a plantation 
of hydnocarpus trees at Yakusu, so that the mission could 
eventually produce its own oil. Injections were made into the 
buttocks. They were painful and unpleasant. Prolonged treat- 
ment often led to little change. 

The patients were not settling down happily. Food was short. 
When their own gardens came into production, the situation 
would ease, but their present hunger and resentment led to 
constant argument and fighting, particularly when they had 
been drinking home-made palm wine. The unrest worried the 
doctors, but at least they had made a start, and, God willing, 
results would encourage these and other patients. They could 
only hope and pray, and give these unhappy people the com- 
fort of their love and care. 

Two uneasy months had passed since the arrival of the first 
patients when Bonganga and Mali, with their helpers, set out 
across the Congo to Yalisombo for their weekly visit. From the 
distance, there was an unnatural quiet about the camp. As 
they approached, Bonganga was alarmed to see Kalialia and 
Luta standing on the beach urging them to hurry. But why 
were they not with the patients? Where were the patients? 

No smoke rose from fires; there were no friendly faces on 
the bank. Only Kalialia and Luta, weeping and distressed. 

Bonganga leapt out of the canoe, closely followed by Mali. 
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Kalialia pointed up towards the camp. "Gone/' he said bro- 
kenly. U AH gone. 53 

Bonganga rushed up the cliff path. . . . The doors of the 
isolation block were open, the rooms quite empty . . . deserted. 
Every single patient, the maimed, the lame and even the blind 
had gone. They had left the camp, and returned with their 
sickness, to their own villages. 

The only sounds now were Luta's sobs as she tried to tell 
Mali what had happened. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

UNREST AT YALISOMBO 



TH E morning when he found all the patient had run awai 
from the leprosarium was the most disappointing ii 
Bonganga's life as a medical missionary. He was only too awan 
of the difficulties. The awkward, complaining, resentful and un- 
grateful attitude of the patients was an understandable reactioi 
to a disease which separated them from their people and mad* 
them feel unwanted. There had been continuous riots for mon 
food. Even before this, some had slipped silently away. No\\ 
all were gone, in one organized operation. Even the bedridder 
had been taken in canoes brought up by relatives and friend 
during the night. The patients knew there was no real cure 
and wanted to die among their own people. 

With a heavy heart, Bonganga began the return journey tc 
Yakusu. This could not be final. Somehow he had to fine 
strength to treat it as a setback. Difficulties would be turnec 
into stepping-stones. The sufferers must be sought out, anc 
persuaded to return for treatment. 

First he saw the local Administrator, a man who had co- 
operated in the organization of the leprosarium. He came 
round from his desk and put a hand on Bonganga's shoulder 
"There is no need to reproach yourself. No one could have 
done more." 

"It was the food," Bonganga said. "If only they could have 
had enough to eat, I am sure they would have stayed," 

"We're not the only people to face this difficulty in war- 
time," the Administrator replied. He sat down again. "But you 
are doing an excellent job of work. It is up to us to play oui 
part. Get the patients back, and we will see what can be done 
about the food." 

Within a week, Chiefs and headmen from all surrounding 
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villages had been gathered together. At the request of the Ad- 
ministrator, they agreed to keep back two tons of the plantain 
their villages usually sent to the Stanleyville market each week, 
and sell it, at a reasonable price, to the leprosarium. Oil-palm 
was brought in forty-gallon drums from a nearby plantation^ 
arrangements were made for a supply of smoked monkey meat 
from local villages, and the Government gave permission for a 
hunter to be appointed. So that a good start could be made, he 
was granted permission to shoot an elephant and this was 
indeed a concession because normally elephants were strictly 
protected by game laws. 

Then came the task of persuading the patients to return to 
Yalisombo. Bonganga planned another journey into the forest, 
this time without Mali, who was shortly expecting their child. 
The war was not only affecting the leprosarium but also the 
villages and dispensaries. Africans, who had been persuaded 
with great difficulty to wear plimsolls when they cost Is. a pair, 
didn't bother now that they were scarce and cost 5s. 6d., when 
they could be obtained. Quinine also was in short supply, be- 
cause practically the whole of the world's production was in 
Japanese hands. Some was being produced in Congo, but not 
enough to combat the scourge of malaria. 

Work at the hospital and dispensaries was hampered by lack 
of drugs and dressings. "Soon we shan't be able to stitch up the 
patients," Bonganga told Mali. "Nearly all the catgut is 
finished." 

Once again he was going into the Topoke Forest, and then 
on to Yalemba, where he would see his sister Winifred who 
had recently been transferred to work there. He left the 
Limengo at Yanonge, and drove the "Red Devil" to Mosenge. 
A dry May and June had turned into a torrential July. Roads 
which had been baked until they were almost like concrete soon 
turned into a soaking slush. A journey that should have been 
completed in two days took five. 

On the forest track he saw a familiar figure, struggling along 
on a bicycle. It was one of the infirmiers on his way to an 
injection centre attached to his dispensary. By setting these up 
in outlying villages, the doctors could persuade people to attend 
for regular treatment of yaws and other diseases. The infirmier 
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had to visit the centre each week, and It might be as many as 
twenty miles away from his dispensary. 

Bonganga jolted to a standstill and hailed the boy. 

"How are things with you?" 

"I am in good health and going to my work as quickly as 
I can, but my bicycle is sick." 

Bonganga got out of the car and looked at the machine. 

"It had no inner tube," the boy explained. "I could not buy 
one as there have been no such things here since the white 
people make their war, so I have filled the outside one with 
grass and tied it to the rim with cane. In this way I am able to 
travel, but not with much speed." 

A few miles on, when Bonganga* s car got stuck in the mud, 
and he chafed at the delay, he thought of the boy patiently 
and uncomfortably bumping miles along the road so that he 
should not disappoint his patients. 

In each village he was shown the cases of leprosy and en- 
couraged them to come for treatment. 

"If I go to Yalisornbo who will gather my crop?" one man 
asked. "I have just sown it." 

"Come after harvest," Bonganga said. There was no ur- 
gency. What mattered was to get the most highly infectious 
patients to live apart and so prevent the spread of the disease. 

As usual he walked round the little ward attached to each 
dispensary. The infirmiers were managing well. He saw substi- 
tute splints made with wood from the umbrella tree . . . then 
he spotted a bottle of sterilized stitches. The infirmier in charge, 
Mefalesi, had shown exceptional promise at Yakusu. Boftganga 
called him now. 

"I have sent you no stitches. Where did you get these?" 

Mefalesi, one of the few local Africans who was as tall as 
Bonganga, laughed. "I had to have something. A boy of ten 
walked into the dispensary holding his intestines in his hand. 
They were falling out of a hole in his stomach. I gave him a 
local anaesthetic and put them back, but I had to stitch him 
up, and there was nothing to do it with. So I split some fibre 
from the palm leaf and sterilized it. You can see the boy here 
now, his wound healed up well." 

The endurance of Africans who had been injured never 
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ceased to surprise Bonganga. Although the Intestines are not 
sensitive, and can be cut or burnt, to stretch or pull them would 
cause agony and it was surprising that the boy had been able 
to make his own way to the dispensary'. 

"How did he injure himself?" he asked. 

"He fell from an orange tree and impaled himself on a 
branch on the way down," Mefalesi explained. "There's 
another patient I want you to see," 

They walked into the ward where a man was lying. A huge 
spear wound in his back was healing perfectly. 

"How did you stitch that up? 53 Bonganga asked, 

"I didn't," Mefalesi replied. "I caught some driver ants and 
let them nip the two edges of the wound. I pinched off the body 
when their jaws were clamped hard. The pincers stayed in 
position and held the flesh together." 

Bonganga constantly found these boys defeating shortages 
by their ingenuity, or, when this was impossible, their tenacity. 
One infirmier, whose bicycle was beyond repair, walked twenty- 
miles each week to reach an injection centre. Another, when he 
had run out of bandages, sacrificed the much-prized sheets he 
had been given for a wedding present, tore them into strips, 
sterilized them, and used them for dressings. 

Encouraged by what he had seen, Bonganga continued his 
journey. The rain showed no sign of abating. The road might 
have been a marsh, and progress became slower and slower. 
At Mosenge, he decided to leave the "Red Devil" in the care 
of the Chief, borrowed a bicycle, hired eight carriers for his 
baggage, and set off again. Sometimes the road was completely 
under water, and he had to wade, carrying his bicycle above 
his head. Still the tropical downpour continued. By the time 
he got to Malinda, he was drenched, filthy and muddy, and 
thankful to see that the carriers had got through with the trunk 
of clean clothes. 

He had to travel by canoe down the Lokombe river to reach 
the Congo again. The waters were in flood, and all the strength 
of the paddlers was needed to prevent the boat overturning. 
There was grim determination in their voices as they chanted 
their tuneful, repetitive melodies. The leader, at the front of 
the canoe, sang each veree. The others, at the back, joined in 
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the chorus. At last they reached the little channel across the 
island of Eboro which was just deep enough for a canoe. It 
took more than an hour to pass through the waterway. They 
ducked their heads under overhanging trees, listened to the 
drip, drip of rain and the croak of frogs and crickets in the 
murky gloom. 

It was dark when they reached Yalemba, but Winifred was 
watching for them, with Laurie, who had finished his three 
years' training course at Yakusu, and was now getting his two 
years' practical experience. 

"How are you?" Bonganga asked anxiously. Winifred's nor- 
mally bright eyes looked tired, and her mouth was drawn. 

"Fine," she replied, "except for toothache. It's been troub- 
ling me for days." 

One of the recommendations given to missionaries before 
they left England was, "Get your teeth in good order." But a 
fexv months of neglect often caused trouble. During his first 
year, Bonganga had struggled painfully to remove one of Ms 
own aching teeth. At least he could help Winifred. 

"Let me see it," he said. 

She shook her head. "Another hour or two won't matter, 
and I've some urgent cases for you to see." 

She had been worrying that some patients with swollen 
neck glands might have sleeping sickness. Bonganga examined 
them thoroughly, but found that it was a false alarm. 

"Now let me see your tooth," he suggested. "You should 
have asked Laurie to take it out for you. All infirmiers are 
trained to do it." 

"I waited for you," Winifred said. 

"That was rash of you," Bonganga laughed. "Now that 
we've a dentist in Stanleyville, I don't get much practice." 

Ten minutes later the tooth was out. 

The five days he spent at Yalemba were crowded with 
examinations, operations and treatments, but, on the Saturday 
morning, he took an hour off to visit the local market with 
Winifred. All the women crowded round, they looked at 
Bonganga, then rushed away to call their friends. 

"Anybody would think I was a freak in a side-show," he 
said. "What's the matter?" 
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"I can't imagine," Winifred replied. "They're quite used to 
white people. 5 ' 

Then one of the women who had been in Yakusu Hospital 
came up to Bonganga, and looking at Winifred said, "You 
mustn't take her away from us, we want to keep her here,' } 

"For a little while longer," he promised. 

But Winifred was being transferred to Yakusu, and they 
hoped she would arrive in time for the birth of Mali's baby. 

He tried to persuade a young mother with three children and 
active leprosy, to be isolated for treatment. Do you want your 
babies to suffer?" he asked. "You are a danger to them. Leave 
them here with your family and come to Yalisombo with me." 
She shook her head, and Bonganga knew that the only way of 
getting her to the leprosarium was to accept the children too. 
No baby was ever born with leprosy, but could contract it 
from either parent. The only solution would be to start a baby 
creche at Yalisombo, where the children could be cared for 
and examined regularly. 

Returning to Yalisombo, he found the atmosphere still tense, 
but patients were trickling back. The Administrative Officer 
spent many days each month helping with their personal prob- 
lems, arranging for children to be boarded out with healthy 
relatives wherever possible, smoothing over family differences. 

Food was more plentiful, but injections were painful. Most 
patients had tw r o a week for six months, then after a two 
months' break, another series started. 

Once again they became impatient, dissatisfied and trucu- 
lent. Little progress was possible. Although there were usually 
a hundred paients, as new ones arrived, others returned disillu- 
sioned to their homes:, so that there could be little continuity of 
treatment. The brooding tension was shattered one night when 
Lotoba came hurrying to Bonganga's house as he and Mali 
were having dinner. 

"Quickly," he said, "come quickly. It is Kalialia. They have 
brought him over from Yalisombo. He is much hurt." 

Bonganga ran to the hospital, where he found Kalialia 
suffering from shock, and in pain, his wounds being washed 
and bathed by the infirmier in charge. 

"What happened?" he asked gently. 
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KaMalla smiled. "It Is all right, Bonganga. The patients are 
still there. They had been drinking palm wine . . . they did 
not know what they were doing . . ." 

The paddlers, who had brought Kalialia over, stood by 
silent and ashamed. 

"Why did they attack you? 53 Bonganga asked. 

"A man wanted different medicine, 55 Kalialia said. "I would 
not give it to him, so he did this,' 5 his hand pointed to the ugly 
spear wound on his cheek. 

"And then?" Bonganga probed. 

"They began a brawl. I tried to stop it, and persuade them 
to return to their huts . . . others came for me with their 
spears/ 9 

"Don't try to talk any more, 35 the picture was all too clear 
in Bonganga's mind as he stitched and dressed the wounds. 
Then Kalialia was carried into a ward to rest, with his wife 
Luta at his side to care for him. 

All night Bonganga worried over the problem, "Who can I 
send to Yalisombo now? Who would take the risk? 55 

Next morning he went into the ward to see Kalialia. 

"I 5 ve been wondering what we are going to do about Yali- 
sombo now, 55 Bonganga said. "I shall have to find another in- 
firmier to take your place. 55 

Kalialia 5 s brown eyes widened. "Why do you need someone 
else? 55 

"I am not asking you to go back, 55 Bonganga replied. 

"But you will let me? 53 

"Would you return you are not afraid? 5 ' 

Kalialia's answer was direct. "I would be afraid for my- 
self if I had not the courage and faith to return. 55 He took his 
wife's hand in his, "and Luta will come with me 55 . 

It was a great moment for Bonganga. He had prayed for 
some way of showing the patients at Yalisombo that they were 
not despised and outcast. Now his prayer had been answered 
by the faith and courage of Kalialia and Luta. 

At the end of the week, with his wounds still bandaged, 
Kalialia and Luta crossed the river again, and continued their 
work as though there had been no interruption. The men who 
had attacked him stood apart, afraid that in some way he 
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would have his revenge and punish them. But Kalialla took no 
notice. Nor did Bonganga mention the incident on his next 
visit to the leprosarium. With even greater determination, he 
urged the patients to persevere. Though at present there was 
no physical cure, he could give them the assurance of God's 
love and care. 

Sunday services in the little church were better attended. 
Those patients who were already Christians began to talk of a 
bigger church that they would build themselves. Crops were 
maturing in the gardens and there was more food. With 
Government help, active patients were encouraged to make 
additional gardens in the neighbouring forest. Rice, palm nuts, 
bananas and Indian com were planted. Goats and chickens 
were kept in the compound. By the middle of the year, the 
patients were more settled, accepting their treatment and 
gradually achieving contentment. 

The missionaries had also been affected by wartime food 
shortages. There was very little sugar or flour, and they were 
lucky to get fresh meat once in three weeks. Fish was sometimes 
obtainable locally, but it was not plentiful, and they tried to 
buy one big fish from a villager each week to divide among the 
mission staff. 

Bonganga and Mali managed fairly well, with the help of 
fresh produce from their garden, but even this was threatened 
by an enemy snails. Bonganga called Boshenene, who was 
still working as his garden-boy. "What are you going to do 
about these thieves who steal all our vegetables?" 

Boshenene grinned. "I should catch them." 

Bonganga made a bargain. "You take a hurricane lamp out 
at night, and I will give you a farthing for every ten snails." 

"That's mean," Mali said when Boshenene had gone. "He'll 
make very little even if he stays out all night." 

Next morning, a beaming Boshenene knocked at the door, 
and showed Bonganga a bucket full of snails. "There are four 
hundred and fifteen," he declared. 

"And you wanted me to make the price higher," Bonganga 
laughed as a happy Boshenene departed, the money jingling 
in his pocket. 
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The regular schoolmistress was on furlough, so while she 
waited for her baby's birth, Mali taught in the girls' school. It 
was the middle of the hot season. Every night Bonganga and 
Mali prepared two thermos flasks of tea to drink first thing in 
the morning. It was necessary to drink constantly, to replace 
fluid lost in perspiration. 

"It's like living in a hot-house all the time," he remarked. 
"I remember going into a conservatory in Kew Gardens when 
I was a child. I was only in there for a few minutes, but the 
hot, damp, humid atmosphere quickly got me down. I never 
thought that one day I should live voluntarily in such a climate 
and enjoy it." 

Mali loved her work at the school, but found it strenuous. 
She taught pupils in the morning, and student teachers in the 
afternoon. Many of them were children of teachers, pastors 
area superintendents and infirmiers, and came from twenty- 
five to a hundred and fifty miles away. They boarded in a com- 
pound behind the school, looking after themselves, finding and 
preparing their own food. Pupils tended their own little veget- 
able gardens, and earned money doing jobs for the mission to 
buy plantain and monkey meat in the market. 

Some thought education a waste of time. All they wanted 
was to get married. Frequently they would take days or weeks 
off and go trading by canoe to village markets many miles 
away. A few were enthusiastic, and planned to train as teachers 
or assistant midwives. The brightest of these was a girl called 
Baelo, who had defied her family to coine to school. 

One morning, in the middle of class, Mali saw Baelo jump 
up suddenly, her hand to her mouth, then she gave a loud cry. 
A man was standing in the doorway. 

"Who are you?" Mali asked. "What do you want?" 

"I am to be her husband," he replied. "I want Baelo. She 
was pledged to me when she was a child, and now it is time for 
her to be my wife." 

Baelo sobbed. A crowd quickly gathered, and Mali began 
to plead, "She is doing well at school. Won't you let her finish 
her lessons?" 

The man shook his head. "If she does that, she will think 
herself too clever to cook for me." 
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The senior missionary, hearing the commotion,, had come to 
Mali's aid. "You can't reason with these people, 53 he said, < and 
we must not interfere with their marriage laws. We can only 
try to teach them our ways. The man's family have paid the 
bride-price, and she must go to him. 53 

Her fiance took the weeping Baelo by the hand and led her 
away. There was nothing Mali could do. 

She walked over to the maternity ward, where now each 
baby had a gaudily coloured vest, sent out from England. She 
smiled to herself as she remembered carefully knitting pale pink 
and white vests for these children before she came to Congo. 
They would have been much more appreciated if she had used 
up all her scraps of different wools to make a coat of many 
colours. 

AH the babies in the ward were clean and healthy. So they 
would remain while they were in hospital. But as soon as they 
could crawl they would be neglected, and yaws, worms and 
malaria would start their ravages. It would take these people 
years to learn hygiene and cleanliness. 

One plump and healthy girl named Rebecca, who like many 
others, continued in school after marriage, gave birth to a 
beautifully strong and chubby child, which made Mali very 
happy, when she remembered the pathetic specimens she had 
seen in the forest. Rebecca had no one to care for her in 
Yakusu, and she wanted to show her baby to her relations in 
her own village, so, until she was stronger and able to get her 
own firewood and prepare her own food, she returned to her 
people. 

A fortnight later Rebecca was back, a shadow of her former 
Self. She had lost all her milk, and was a very sick woman. In 
their ignorance, her relatives had given her some sort of poison. 
The baby was dirty and uncared for. Mali felt a quick stirring 
under her breast, and she thanked God that her own child 
would be born into a clean and happy home. 



Apart from Bonganga's other jobs, he was helping a col- 
league to train the Yakusu choir to sing in the 150th anniver- 
sary celebrations of the B.M.S. which were to take place in 
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October, just about the time Mali's baby was due. He was 
often away from home on journey. The long days, beginning 
at five in the morning and ending after nine at night were too 
much for Mali now. 

Bonganga was on his way back to Yakusu from Yaombole at 
the end of August. They had been paddling upstream for three 
and a half hours, it was blazing hot, the paddlers were tiring, 
and ready for a quiet rest and their midday meal. Suddenly a 
huge crocodile slipped off a sandbank which was just showing 
above the level of the water. It slithered into the river, making 
scarcely a ripple, and glided in front of the canoe. The paddlers 
worked like madmen to get to midstream. They were already 
exhausted, but fear gave them strength. 

It was a big canoe, there were twelve paddlers, Bonganga, 
and three-quarters of a ton of baggage. But the crocodile could 
have flipped the lot into the river with a swish of its taiL 

Once again Bonganga thought, "Is this the end? 35 So many 
missionaries had died in service. Now there was Mali and her 
unborn child to think of. In a second when tragedy seemed 
unavoidable he asked himself, "Was I right to choose work 
where I could make no provision for my family?" 

Just then the crocodile veered off, and made down river. It 
had ignored them after all. The paddlers broke into a joyous 
song, and Bonganga murmured a prayer of thankfulness. 



Winifred was due to arrive at Yakusu about the beginning 
of October, but at the end of September, Bonganga found 
himself sitting with Philip, waiting for Raymond to deliver his 
child. "I don't know whose timing is out/' he protested, "mine 
or the baby's, but I make it three weeks early." 

"I don't suppose Mali minds," Philip laughed. 

Never did a child have such a welcome. As soon as Raymond 
announced, "It's a boy," Philip dashed off to ring the church 
bells, the message was taken up by the village drum, and soon 
the news was travelling far up and down the river, and deep 
into the forest, "Bonganga has a son . . . Bonganga has a 
son " 

Then he heard a sound of singing. From the window of 
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Mali's bedroom he saw crowds of children coming down the 
road, dressed in white, carrying great bunches of flowers and 
singing, "Like a river glorious is God's perfect peace. . . ." 

He went to the cradle, picked up the baby, and held It to 
the window for them to see. From their throats came the deep 
concerted sigh of African approval. It was a wonderful 
moment. Their own families were far away at this happy hour 
in Bonganga's and Mali's lives. But here, in their adopted land, 
hundreds of friends shared in their joy. 

His newly-born child in his arms, Bonganga looked over the 
river to Yalisombo. More than a hundred and fifty patients 
were there now, settling down into a more contented com- 
munity. 

Months had yet to pass before hope came to them through 
a man who thought himself doomed by the disease. 
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DAY BY DAY 



T~WERYTHING happened at once. Derek was born, the 
JZjmisslon staff went to Stanleyville with the choir to take part 
in the 150th anniversary celebrations, and Winifred arrived 
from Yalemba, travelling with Laurie who had finished his two 
years' practical experience at a dispensary, and was ready to 
take his three months' refresher course at the hospital, before 
his final examination. 

Bonganga was tired. The baby was a howling success from 
the start, regularly adding his music to the normal hum of the 
Congo night. Eventually, Winifred moved into their sitting 
room, where Derek slept in his pram until he learned to let his 
parents have a good night's rest. 

Whenever Mali took the baby for a walk round the station, 
which had to be before nine in the morning or after four in the 
afternoon because of the heat, a group of admiring villagers 
surrounded the pram asking questions. "Please, Mama Bo- 
nganga, do you feed him by the clock, or only when he cries?" 
"Please does Bonganga give him lots of medicines and many 
powerful injections to make him grow up strong and healthy?" 

Some of them wanted to push the pram. "Mama, I will be 
very careful, can't I take him just a little way?" 

Mali never discouraged the retinue, often she needed help 
to get the pram over a bumpy bit of road. 

Raymond was due to leave on furlough. "I can't take all my 
junk or pack it away," he said, "suppose we have an auction 
sale for mission funds?" 

It was an opportunity for the staff to get rid of their rubbish. 
It was unwise to give things away, the Africans were often un- 
grateful and only valued what they paid for. It was still im- 
possible to persuade the local tribe that it was wrong to take 
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other people's belongings. If something was left lying around, 
it was obviously not needed and disappeared. Every mission- 
ary wife had a set of keys Eke a jailor. Nothing was too small 
or seemingly unimportant to attract attention. The African 
could make use of anything, from a tin can to a length of 
string. Even when valuables were safely locked away, it was 
irritating to miss a pencil which had been laid casually on a 
desk, or a cake of soap from the bathroom. Little could be done 
about it in this generation. The boys just did not realize that it 
was stealing, and therefore wrong to take something that did 
not belong to them. 

On the morning of the sale all the articles were collected and 
arranged on tables outside the hospital. There was old cloth- 
ing, broken furniture, bits of china, chipped ornaments. An 
English jumble sale would have been like a super-market by 
comparison, but the Africans squealed in excitement as though 
a treasure chest had been opened. By half past two in the after- 
noon, visitors were arriving from all the neighbouring villages, 
and hundreds of people were fingering and fancying the goods. 

At four o'clock the station drum boomed out the message 
that business was about to begin. Raymond, the auctioneer, 
clambered on to a large table. By his side was a huge empty 
petrol drum which he banged when a price was accepted. 

The audience quickly grasped the idea. As usual, being fond 
of the sound of thtir own voices and anxious to show off, they 
pushed the bidding higher and higher. Bosoko, standing in the 
front row, made a natural auctioneer's tout, topping every 
price, particularly when he saw something that was specially 
coveted. By the end of the afternoon, the total receipts were 
three times as much as Raymond had expected. Bosoko cheer- 
fully paid up for the assortment of goods he had inevitably 
landed himself with. There was a glassless and wickless hurri- 
cane lamp, a battered old sun helmet and a broken china dog. 
He wasn't in the least embarrassed by his new possessions. It 
wouldn't take long to sell them again and at a profit. About 
the only thing he left alone was women's clothing, and that was 
snapped up quickly enough. 

Next Sunday, a village girl proudly entered church wearing 
only a pale pink brassiere and a loin cloth. Her friend, who 
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had been brought up to walk barefooted, clattered up the con- 
crete aisle In an ancient pair of high-heeled shoes. 

When Raymond had gone, full medical responsibility for 
Yakusu, the district and Yalisombo fell on Philip and Bonganga. 
There was a close sympathy between the two men. Philip 
was engaged, and waiting for news of his fiancee's depar- 
ture from England, exactly as Bonganga had waited for Mali 
two years before. 

Lotoba had left the hospital. He had come to Bonganga in 
great distress saying, "There is no peace for me here. The 
family of my wife have not followed her into the Christian 
Church. They come to me for money. I should like to take her 
away where they will not find us. 55 So Lotoba was transferred 
to a distant dispensary, and when his final examinations were 
over 5 Laurie joined the hospital staff in his place. 

The day after Lotoba left, a man arrived at the hospital with 
his head looking like a pin cushion. Needles and bodkins were 
sticking out from all over his scalp. 

"Who has done this?" Bonganga asked. 

"I myself," the man said, pugnaciously. "My head hurts be- 
cause it is bewitched with evil spirits, and I must let them out." 

"I shall have to remove these pins," Bonganga began, but 
the man interrupted, "No, no. Then the spirits will stay inside 
my head and I shall die." 

Gently Bonganga insisted, but he had to tall two infinniers 
to help him calm the man while he took out the ironmongery 
and cleansed the wounds. 

In the ward he found Philip arguing with a young boy. 

"I broke a fish hook taking it out of his leg this morning," 
Philip laughed. "Now he's insisting that I should buy him 
another." 

Two young children in the out-patients' clinic were comfort- 
ing each other as their wounds were dressed. Bonganga went 
on into the theatre. People were gradually losing their fear of 
the hospital. One of his colleagues had told him that he had 
overheard the brother of a man who had died, telling his local 
villagers, "I watched the doctor cut my brother open, and I 
saw the evil that was growing in his body so that it could not 
be cured." 
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They were beginning to realize that if they came in time, the 
white man could cut sickness from the body with a knife, and 
bring back health again. More people in urgent need of opera- 
tion, many of whom had already waited far too long, were 
finding courage to come and ask for treatment. His first opera- 
tion this morning was to remove the womb from the wife of the 
Chief of Yangonde. She was a huge woman, her stomach 
covered with artistic tribal scars. 

The spinal anaesthetic had been given. Bonganga took up 
his scalpel and confronted the symmetrical design of flowers 
that had been carefully cut in the flesh of the enormous black 
belly. It had been used, as a child might take a stretch of sand, 
to create attractive patterns. The scars had been made many 
years before; the pain must have been intense as the wounds 
were kept open and treated with various substances until the 
complete picture was satisfactory to the grisly artist. What 
remained now looked like a Picasso painting, and he had to 
ruin it. 

"I shall have to knock the heads off some of these flowers," 
he apologized. 

"Do as you wish," she murmured. "When the old women of 
the tribe cut my body, they never dreamed I should one day 
ask a medicine man from Europe to draw across their work 
with a knife. 55 

So Bonganga made his incision, down the centre of the 
scarred abdomen. His patient's only disappointment was that 
the wound, which was far more uncommon than the tribal 
marks, healed without distorting her decorations and left her 
no large new scar to boast about. 



When Bonganga made out the annual reports, he found 
that, on an average, there were four major and twenty minor 
operations every week, and the ninety beds were always more 
than full. Three thousand microscopical examinations had 
been made during the year, and a hundred and fifty injections 
were given every day in the district. Sometimes the hospital 
had to be left without a doctor when one was away on journey, 
and the other was called to an urgent case. 
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Winifred was alone in charge when a man who had been 
terribly mauled by a chimpanzee was carried in. Hunting in 
the forest with f riends, he had wounded, but not killed the half- 
crazed animal. The chimpanzee turned on his attacker, tore his 
spear from his grasp, and, in an almost human manner, used 
it against its owner, clawing and biting him at the same time. 
First-aid had already been given at a dispensary before 
Winifred stitched up his wounds with the help of the 
infirmiers. 

The weather was particularly hot and oppressive, like a 
Turkish bath, and just before she was due to return to Yalemfaa, 
Winifred's health broke down. She developed amoebic dysen- 
tery with complications. The drugs that had to be given to 
save her life affected her heart. She was moved to a bed in 
Bonganga's sitting-room, and the hospital was left without a 
white nurse. 

"Fll do what I can to help,* 5 Mali volunteered. 

Manwele, a twelve-year-old boy from Irema, was looking 
after Derek. He made his cot, washed his clothes and took Mm 
for walks as efficiently as a trained nanny, so that Mali was 
able to leave him without worrying. 

Before coming to Congo, she hadn't been able to bear the 
sight of blood. Now she cheerfully assisted at deliveries and 
operations, supervised the midwives in training, was responsi- 
ble for clothing and bedding,, and the making of uniforms for 
the hospital and district. She also managed to run the baby 
clinics and to nurse Winifred. 

It was an increasingly difficult time. Many of the staff were 
on leave. Amoebic dysentery was attacking the others. After 
their Sunday meeting in the senior missionaries' house, 
Bonganga insisted, "We must take every precaution. Don't eat 
raw vegetables, keep the flies down, scrub your hands before 
touching food, and make sure the house-boys do, too. Send 
them to hospital regularly for examination". 

He and Mali gave thanks for their continued health, unity 
and love for each other, and for the strength that enabled them 
to carry on for sixteen hours a day. They were encouraged by 
the work of their African medical students. Twelve of them 
who had already taken the written and practical parts of their 
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examination, were ready for the final, the oral test before the 
Government doctor in Stanleyville. 

As they set off in the Limengo, the boys were immaculate in 
their spotless white hospital unif onus, their faces glistened with 
cleanliness. There were already more demands for Yakusu- 
trained infirmiers than could be met. Bonganga had heard that 
one of their boys was proving the most dependable medical 
assistant with the Congo troops in Burma. That particular boy 
had been named George Grenfell, because his father was cap- 
tain "of the mission steamer the Peace, in which Grenfell 
mapped out the River Congo, its tributaries and islands. 

Halfway to Stanleyville the Limengo engine spluttered and 
stopped. Trying not to dirty the white trousers he was wearing 
instead of his usual shorts, Bonganga turned mechanical en* 
gineer. No sooner had he got the engine running again than 
the rain came teeming down. Some of the students huddled in 
the little cabin with the doctor, while the rest packed them- 
selves under a tarpaulin on deck, determined to keep their 
uniforms clean for the examination. 

One by one these boys, who, in a generation, had leapt from 
primitive to twentieth-century life, stood before the examiners 
to answer questions on medicine, surgery, pharmacology, 
pathology and bacteriology. A few year's before it would have 
been unthinkable that the sons of cannibals could absorb so 
much, but here was the evidence. They had no hesitation in 
answering the questions. Bolambo, the son of the mission 
station foreman, spoke for ten minutes before he could be 
interrupted on the measures he would take to counteract plague 
in Congo. 

All of them passed. It was the best result Yakusu training 
school had ever had. Bosoko gained his diploma, and was now 
ready for State employment. Lofanga passed his third year 
examination, so was ready for his two yeare' practical experi- 
ence in a village dispensary. 

It was a triumphant journey back to Yakusu. As soon as the 
hospital came in sight, the boys went berserk, waving the hos- 
pital and Belgian flags, shouting and cheering, climbing on to 
the roof of the cabin. Then, as the boat neared the steps, and 
they saw the waiting crowds, the boys calmed down. Standing 
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in a row, Eke naval ratings,, they sang "Now thank we all our 
God," It was a great encouragement to Bonganga. 

Often students had to be dismissed for bad behaviour, im- 
morality or just because they lacked the mental ability to bene- 
fit from the course. They were sometimes allowed to take the 
annual examinations a second time, but if they failed again, 
their place had to go to another candidate. Sometimes they 
stumped off in anger at the first disappointment. One boy, 
Dawidi, had come to Raymond and Bonganga when the results 
had been announced. "You have made a mistake," he said. 
"I did pass my examination." 

Bonganga shook his head. "I'm sorry, you didn't. But you 
can try again." 

Dawidi scowled. "Others have passed. You made me fail, 
you did not teach me right. The papers were not marked 
fairly." Before the doctor could interrupt, he stalked off shout- 
ing, "I will not stay here in this house of cheating". 

But Dawidi had regretted his temper. Bonganga had seen 
him in the forest, and he had agreed to become an assistant 
infirmier. He could work at a dispensary under supervision, 
though his status and pay would never be as high as if he had 
passed his examinations. Later Dawidi was to have a special 
opportunity to help the sick people of his country. 

Twice a week Bonganga still crossed the river to Yalisombo, 
taking students to help with the hundreds of microscopical 
examinations that had to be made. There were two hundred 
and fifty new leprosy patients now. Many of them were old, 
burnt out cases for whom there was no hope, but who had been 
evacuated by the Government from Stanleyville. In active 
cases the disease could occasionally be halted, and many 
patients now seemed to be improving with regular treatment. 



Normally there were two doctors and two nurses at Yakusu, 
but when Philip went to Leopoldville for his wedding, Bonga- 
nga was alone. Winifred had recovered from her long illness, 
but convalescence was slow in the enervating and unstimula- 
ting atmosphere of the equatorial forest, so she went for a short 
holiday in the mountains of Eastern Congo. Soon afterwards 
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she had a recurrence of amoebic dysentery and had to make 
arrangements to return to England. 

With Philip to take charge of the hospital, Bonganga and 
Mali planned a long forest journey, taking Derek with them. 
The dispensaries were due for a visit, and the family looked 
forward to this short break from the busy life on the mission 
station. There was little privacy in such a small community. 
They found it refreshing to enjoy each other's company in the 
soEtude of the forest, when there was time to spare from the 
busy work of the day. 

Wherever they travelled, Mali tried to get more pupils for 
the girls* school at Yakusu. "Why will you not let your daugh- 
ters have the same opportunities as your sons?" she would ask. 
The mother's reply was always the same. "But who would help 
me? Who would fetch the firewood or dig the manoic roots in 
the garden? Who would help with the planting and the 
younger children?" 

Derek had a great welcome everywhere. Villagers rushed out 
singing, dancing, waving to the little white child and bringing 
him presents. At Yatumbu Mbole, in the heart of the Topoke 
Forest, MaE had just tucked him into his wicker basket when 
old Chief Ngombe Monene the Great Bull approached. He 
was a bloodthirsty old man with filed teeth, who still hankered 
after the old days when human flesh could be had for the kill- 
ing, and no questions were asked. He sidled up to the sleeping 
child, a hungry look came over his face, he rubbed his hands 
together and slobbered out in an oily, anticipatory voice, 
"What a nice, chubby little boy !" 

Before Mali could speak, Bonganga came out of the rest- 
house carrying Derek's toy dog. He thrust it into Ngombe's 
face shouting "Bow-wow, bow-wow!" Ngombe, who had 
never seen a toy dog, backed away as though he was going to 
be eaten. Then he made an obsequious farewell, and returned 
to his wives. 



At Yakusu again, Bonganga operated on a woman who had 
been almost clubbed to death by her son-in-law. "Why did you 
do it?" he asked the young man. 
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"This woman, who has swallowed many yeans, bewitched 
my wife and she left me." 

Before Bonganga could answer him, he was handed a note. 
"Come to Yangambi at once. There has been an accident. " 

Until 1938 the mission had had medical charge of the Ya- 
ngambi area. Doctors from Yakusu had pioneered the medical 
service there. Now it was being developed as an extensive and 
important agricultural research station. More than seventy 
Europeans worked in the plantation and laboratories, and now 
a resident doctor, helped by two resident nurses, was in charge 
of the hospital. Bonganga had agreed to do a locum for him 
when he left on holiday. 

He grabbed the medical bag which was always packed in 
readiness for such an emergency, and travelled to Yanonge by 
the Limenga. There an urgent letter was thrust into his hand. 
A white man was seriously ill at Yapehe, which lay a hundred 
miles to the south in the Bambole Forest, almost on the Equa- 
tor. As there was a hospital with trained nurses at Yangambi, 
Bonganga decided to go himself to Yapehe. 

It was a four-hour journey by the "Red Devil," and he 
would have to cross the River Lobaie. He drove off along the 
rough roads passing through isolated villages where the women 
still combed their hair into a thick mop with red camwood 
paste, and wore heavy copper anklets. Once Bonganga had 
asked, "Why do you wear these ?" and got the reply, "Bofeko 
kongo" "only for beauty". But the more anklets worn, and 
the heavier these were, the richer the husband and most likely 
his wife would get damaged skin and infected sores from the 
weight. 

As night came on, the headlights made eerie silhouettes of 
forest trees, rising like great walls on either side of the road. 
Then he had to cross the river by a primitive ferry of planks 
laid across canoes. 

The patient had blackwater fever a disease accurately 
described by its name, because the urine, turns dark red, almost 
black. The red cells in the blood disintegrate, releasing pigment 
which may block the kidneys, and often death follows. The 
fever is a complication of severe malaria, and is likely to occur 
in the young and strong who have been careless of their health. 
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Bonganga's patient admitted that he had not taken quinine 
regularly and had been overworking. It would have been fatal 
to move him and the infirmier had already begun treatment, 
so leaving detailed instructions, Bonganga set off again through 
the night to Yangambi. 

The small hospital was full. A twelve-foot length of tree 
trunk had rolled over the retaining chocks and through the side 
of the lorry that had been taking it to the sawmill. Thirteen 
men had been scattered and some pinned to the ground. Two 
were already dead. Bonganga spent the entire day operating 
on and splinting the remaining eleven. At dusk, he started back 
towards Yakusu, where next day he did some urgent operations 
and made arrangements for Philip to take over Ms students' 
classes. Then he travelled to Yapehe again, calling at 
Yangambi on his return journey. So it went on. In one week he 
worked seven days of fourteen hours and through three nights. 
It was hardly surprising that he became a victim of amoebic 
dysentery and had to spend three weeks in bed. He recovered 
just in time to welcome his father-in-law. Dr. Williamson, the 
General Foreign Secretary of the B.M.S., who was in Congo 
for a survey and review of all B.M.S. work. 

It took Derek a few days to get used to "Tata" he quite 
naturally gave his grandfather the African name for a revered 
elderly person. Apart from his inspections, however, Dr. 
Williamson was concerned about a much more mundane mat- 
ter. He confided to his daughter. "My hair is much too long. 
I haven't had a chance to get it cut." 

"Sit down," she said, "I always have to cut my husband's 
hair, why not my father's as well?" 

Like most missionaries, Bonganga and Mali had had their 
furlough postponed because of the war. But after Raymond 
returned in September, bringing with him Irene, his second 
wife, they could make their plans, and they left for England 
in December. The long and dangerous journey took over six 
weeks. Near Gibraltar they joined a slow convoy which was 
making its way towards the Cornish coast. The weather was so 
rough they had to heave to. Waves pounded the ships until the 
smallest was driven on to the rocks of North Cornwall, dashed 
to pieces, and lost with all hands. 
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When the sea calmed, they continued towards Liverpool. 
Bonganga and Mali were sleeping peacefully during their last 
night aboard ship when there was a tremendous bang. The 
ship shuddered, and the crew ran down the corridors shouting, 
"Everybody on deck. All lights out. Wear lifebelts, please." 

"I'd rather be in the forest," Mali called, as she hurried on 
deck with Derek in her arms. 

"Apparently it's safer," Bonganga replied. 

On deck they practised their lifeboat drill and waited for 
another explosion which never came. The Navy had been try- 
ing out a new kind of depth charge against a lurking German 
submarine. 

Next morning it was snowing. Derek picked up a handful 
from the deck of the ship. "Somebody's wasting powdered 
milk," he said. 

They were to be in Europe for a year. In 1945 when victory 
in Europe had at last been won, Bonganga travelled to the 
South of France to give a series of lectures to Christian students 
from many French universities. For five long years they had 
been cut off from all contact with the outer world. Now Bonga- 
nga gave them a report on the progress of the Christian cause 
during the war. 

One afternoon they went to a wind-blown spot high in the 
Tarn Mountains where in 1689 three French Protestants gave 
their lives for their faith. On a mountain overlooking the camp 
was a cross to mark the grave of a French lieutenant of the 
Maquis. The isolation of these people had been greater than 
Bonganga's. He heard of their sufferings, and shared with them 
some of his experiences. And all of them, in faith, turned to 
that simple cross. 

Only three months of their furlough was holiday. The re- 
mainder of the time Bonganga travelled up and down Britain, 
visiting churches and speaking about the work in Africa. He 
renewed his professional contacts and caught up with the rapid 
wartime progress of medical science. Entering a hall one night 
to talk about the need for helpers in Congo, he saw a placard 
calculated to discourage the most enthusiastic. It read "Canni- 
bals want Missionaries." 

Then Bonganga and Mali had to make their own greatest 
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decision and their own greatest sacrifice. It was one that causes 
many missionaries to stay at home. They were returning to 
Yakusu, but Derek must be left behind. Good relatives and 
friends had promised to care for him. He was just three years 
old. They wondered if he would recognize them when they 
came back again. One thing sustained them in the grief of part- 
ing. Soon after they returned to Yakusu, another child would 
be born. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

THE HOSPITAL EXPANDS 



TH E ship taking Mali and Bonganga back to Congo was so 
crowded they were unable to have a cabin to themselves. 
But now that the war was over, and the black-out no longer 
existed, they could stroll along brightly-lit decks each evening. 

They travelled the thousand miles from Leopoldville to 
Yakusu by river steamer. The Kigoma was old, slow and 
wheezy. The weather was stifling, and mosquito screening on 
the windows prevented even the sultry air from entering the 
stuffy cabins. At night Bonganga and Mali lay on their beds and 
stewed. "Being cooked by cannibals couldn't be much worse 
than this," he grumbled. 

The journey took twelve days. Every sundown they anchored 
alongside a tiny refuelling station, which was nothing more 
than a clearing where thousands of short logs had been ar- 
ranged in regular stacks to be loaded for the wood-burning 
boilers of the steamer. Travelling in the dark was unwise, as 
they could easily hit a sandbank, or a half -submerged island, 
one of the hundreds that punctuated the middle reaches of the 
Congo. 

A hundred miles from Yakusu, they came into the district 
where Bonganga and Mali were well known. Recognizing 
them, children dived into the water shouting a welcome. Some 
tore off their clothes to wave as flags. As usual, there was a 
tumultuous reception at Yakusu. Philip had left for furlough. 
"I've made Laurie chief infirmier," Raymond said. "He's reli- 
able and doing a very good job." 

They went round the crowded hospital together. In the 
comer of Bristol Ward, one man was lying quietly, avoided by 
the rest of the patients. He met Bonganga's eye, and glanced 
quickly away again. 
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"That's Kanga, the witch-doctor/' Bonganga said. "What's 
he doing here?" 

"Hernia/ 3 Raymond replied. "Don't admit you recognize 
Mm." 

It wasn't the first time a witch-doctor had lowered his dig- 
nity and sought help from the white man. Usually they came 
furtively, recovered and slipped away to resume their nefarious 
practices which provided them with a good living and still 
enabled them to dominate their simple fellow tribesmen. 

* * * * 

So many people were coming for treatment that it was ob- 
vious something was going to have to be done about the lack 
of accommodation. All three wards needed rebuilding. White 
ants had made a harvest of the roof timbers, and the heavy 
tropical rains had washed out much of the mud mortar in the 
walls. More classrooms were needed. "We'll have to try and 
get permission for some extensions," Raymond said. 

Manwele, who had cared so well for Derek and missed him 
badly, was delighted when Bonganga's second son, Alastair, 
was born, and immediately took charge of the new baby. When 
he was only a few weeks old, Alastair went with his parents on 
their normal visit to the leprosarium at Yalisombo. They had 
little fear that he would catch leprosy. Seeing him cheered the 
patients, and helped their morale. Bonganga and Mali always 
took precautions themselves, and scrubbed their hands thor- 
oughly after dealing with infectious cases. Derek had been to 
Yalisombo with them, and knew that he could smile at the 
people there, but never touch them. 

Bonganga was disappointed to find there was still plenty of 
dissatisfaction, ingratitude and truculence. As he walked up the 
avenues to see how the gardens were progressing he was fol- 
lowed by angry men and women. "We cannot find food," they 
shouted. "You bring us here to die." ; 

What else could he do? Going home in the Limengo, 
Bonganga said, "I sometimes wonder if we shall ever find the 
answer." 

MaE smiled. "You never know, it may be nearer than we 

think!" 

* * * * 
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Alastalr was still only a few months old when he went on his 
first journey into the forest with Laurie, Manwcle and his 
parents. They went to Yalemba where Bonganga discovered 
and treated three new cases of sleeping sickness. The patients 
had been fishing down river where the islands of the Congo 
were infested with tsetse flies. 

Then he came back to Yalikina where he had left the "Red 
Devil", There had been a season of unusually heavy rainfall 
locally, the river was higher than it had been for fifty yeare, 
and many of the roads were under water. As Bonganga ap- 
proached Yalikina he saw that many of the people had left 
their flooded huts, and were living on the river in canoes. The 
missionary's house stood out like a little island in the watery 
scene. 

"It doesn't look as if we'll be able to get very far into the 
Topoke," he said. 

At one village they managed to reach, Alastair was greeted 
with great glee. The Africans were always glad to see a real 
white baby. In most districts there were albino children, a 
strange sight to the Western visitor, but their own people recog- 
nized that they were victims of an abnormality that often ran 
in families, and in spite of their white skin they were accepted 
into the black community without question. They were sickly 
children, with weak eyes and fair skin. Usually they did not 
live very long. Now, seeing Alastair's different and healthy 
appearance, the women danced round his cot and shouted, 
"Give us a present because your child is so strong." 

"We wiU give you more than a present," Bonganga said. 
"If you wil build us a small house we will send medicine and 
bandages, and someone will come each week to cure your sick- 
nesses and teach you the Matters of God." 

They seemed satisfied with this, but one young woman per- 
sisted. She was carrying a baby which could only have been a 
few hours old. "My son was born with this new day," she said 
and waited expectantly. Mali dug down to the bottom of her 
bag, produced one of the extra vests she always carried for 
Alastair, and passed it to the mother, who smiled and shouted, 
'You have a heart that is good and kind and I shall give my 
baby the name of the Bonganga'." 
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k4 It might have been more appropriate to call him Alastair 

since it's Ms clothes she's got," Mali laughed. "But I doubt if 
they could get their tongues round that name." 



That night there was another violent rainstorm. Mali heard 
Alastair cry, and discovered a huge scorpion had dropped into 
his cot. Because of the floods, it would have been disastrous to 
try to go farther into the forest. Getting back to the river was 
going to be difficult enough, and Bonganga had to visit 
Yangambi. 

The river had risen fourteen feet, flooding hundreds of 
square miles and disrupting communications. It took Bonganga 
three and a half hours to drive three and a half miles. More 
than once they got bogged down and had to send for villagers 
to lay brushwood in the thick mud to give the wheels a grip. 
Skidding lorries from the plantations had churned up ruts 
eighteen inches deep. Eventually they came to a slight incEne 
where the road rose from the marsh to slightly higher ground. 
Gullies at the side were deepened by storm water. The lorry 
jibbed in low gear, the wheels spun round, the "Red Devil" 
slithered across the mud, and then slewed gracefully broadside 
on, narrowly missed a palm tree and came to rest in a ditch 
three feet deep. 

"This is it," Bonganga said. "Now we're going to have to get 
someone to pull us out." 

Mali stepped down and slid across the mud as though on a 
skating rink. Bonganga heard a thud, then a cry, and left the 
lorry to pick her up. She was unhurt, but covered in mud from 
head to foot. 

"I'll go for help," Laurie volunteered. As he made each 
step, his foot left the ground with a reluctant squelch. Manwele 
sat in the back of the lorry feeding Alastair, who was com- 
pletely unconcerned. 

Two hours later a dozen tribesmen arrived from the nearest 
village, headed by their Chief. Laurie, tired after his long 
trudge, and filthy dirty, plodded wearily behind them. The 
Chief wrung his hands with distress. "Oh, what great sadness 
you have today, Bonganga. We shall not be able to overcome 
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this difficulty. The last lorry see its footprints there needed 
thirty men to put it on its feet again, and these few I have here 
cannot do the work of thirty. The rest are all far away in their 
gardens. 55 

"What about the women and children? Get them to bring 
lengths of cane, and put grass and twigs on the road. 53 

There was another long wait. Then a motley assortment 
arrived from the village, women in their kikwembes a length 
of cloth wrapped round the body like a sari boys and girls in 
their birthday suits. Bonganga took command. Under his in- 
structions they tied two long lengths of cane to the front bumper. 
Twenty of the strongest women and boys took hold of each, 
the rest grasped every possible part of the lorry. With Manwele, 
Alastair, Mali and Laurie watching from the side, Bonganga 
gently revved the engine. The back wheels whizzed round, 
cloaking those pushing from behind with a thick layer of mud. 

There was a pause while they wiped it from their eyes and 
mouths. Then Laurie spoke. "You are all pulling in different 
directions. That will not get the car on the road. We must all 
work together, and go the same way. 5 ' 

In the driving seat, Bonganga wished he could get out and 
point the moral of Laurie's words. "Pull together." Wasn't that 
what he was always trying to persuade these people to do pull 
together in the direction of God ? 

"You understand ?" Laurie went on. "I shall say c one . . . two 
. . . three . . .' and then you all go that way" he pointed to the 
road. 

There was a low, concerted murmur, "Ongoma", so be it. 

A few minutes later the lorry was slowly mounting the in- 
cline like a reluctant animal being urged into a van ... a foot 
forward, a few inches back, then forward again until it rested 
securely on what was left of the road. All the way into the 
village, the helpers danced around the lorry cheering and shout- 
ing. Everyone was covered with mud sprayed from the wheels. 

Safely in the village, Bonganga pulled up. In the back of the 
lorry, Alastair was contentedly finishing his bottle. A noisy 
group of mothers with children at the breast, on their hips or 
strapped on their backs, came to watch the white child who was 
drinking milk from a bottle. Bonganga had never been able to 
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persuade these people to drink milk from the goats that ran 
around every village. They thought It prevented the women 
having children, and preferred to thrust indigestible foods down 
their babies' throats. 

As soon as he got out of the lorry, hands were held out on all 
sides demanding payment for help. 

"Why do you not give freely?" Bonganga asked. "You pulled 
me out of the mud so that I can go to tend sick people. Some 
day they may do the same for you." 

The low muttering started again, and then, spreading from 
mouth to mouth came the familiar word "Ongoma". Standing 
by the car, Bonganga spoke simply of the Saviour who gave His 
life for them. They sang a hymn, and then set off again for 
Yangambi. 

But their troubles were not yet over. The Yangambi ferry- 
boat, which was a single platform nailed to five canoes, had 
been smashed by the last lorry to use it. The only available 
transport was a canoe. Leaving the "Red Devil" on the south 
bank, they crossed to Yangambi with Alastair lying on the bot- 
tom of the canoe, his mattress wedged between the sides. 



Back at Yakusu, Bonganga and Raymond were busier than 
ever preparing students for their examinations. Besides the clini- 
cal work, they spent many hours teaching every day, and the 
atmosphere around the hospital became like that of any British 
school as the General Certificate examination approaches. 

Boys would sit in the shade of a palm tree or on a pile of 
bricks studying until a sudden shout, "It is time you were at 
work in the wards," recalled them to their duties. 

"You must watch the patients themselves," Bonganga em- 
phasized. "Try to recognize signs and symptoms." 

There were problems he himself found difficult to solve. A 
woman died giving birth to twins. Bonganga called the father 
and asked him to take the babies. "What do I want with them ?" 
he asked. "I have three other wives and seventeen children. She 
has gone and I do not want the young ones." 

The English schoolmaster's wife had no children. Now she 
was giving her love to orphan African babies until they were old 
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enough to be taken into the mission school. The twins went Into 
her home. 

News had come through from the Mission authorities in Eng- 
land that plans for the new hospital buildings, which had been 
drawn up by a grateful white patient, had been approved. But 
no funds were available, and it was impossible to get a profes- 
sional builder in the middle of the tropical forest. Bonganga and 
Raymond were faced with two alternatives. They could raise 
the money for materials and do the actual construction them- 
selves, or be content with what they had. 

The buildings were essential. 

"Can we manage ourselves?" Raymond asked. 

"I don*t mind being a bricklayer in my spare time," Bonganga 
replied. 

They decided to raise extra funds by increasing their fees for 
company work and private consultations in order to buy the 
materials, and to tackle the actual building themselves with the 
help of workmen on the station. Fortunately the Bamboli Com- 
p&ny which owned several large plantations, had not yet ap- 
pointed a doctor of their own, and so were glad to extend the 
Mission's contract to provide them with medical service. 

Building was full of snags in the damp, tropical climate. 
Yakusu was so near the Equator that there was never any 
guarantee of dry weather. It was a job to keep the cement in 
good condition. It had gone up from 9s. a bag in 1937 to 25s. in 
1946. When they were short of ready cash, and in need of 
further supplies, a canoe bringing a load down from Stanley- 
ville overturned, and three and a half tons of cement went to the 
bottom of the Congo. 

Building supervision cut into the doctors 5 rest period. To 
encourage the workmen, who thought it was a very good day if 
they managed to lay seventy-five bricks, Bonganga worked be- 
side them. Often he laid a hundred and fifty in the rest hours 
between midday and two o'clock. 

As the drum signalled that afternoon classes were due to be- 
gin, he rushed back home to change. His sodden shirt fell to the 
ground with a thud. Pulling on his white coat he ran to the 
hospital where Raymond was waiting. u Come here", he said, 
"and thank God we started to build when we did." Workmen 
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had uncovered the main timbers supporting the second storey 
classroom. In a few short yeare, white ants had eaten through 
the twelve-inch timbers, leaving only a shell. "Another few 
weeks . . " Bonganga began. There was no need to finish his 
sentence. Both knew there might have been a terrible tragedy. 

When a section of the concrete floor was to be laid, there was 
a general holiday so that all the students could help. The job 
was completed in a day which started at six in the morning and 
ended at eight that night. The students worked willingly, with 
only an occasional good-natured grumble. "Our Bonganga is a 
terrible slave driver," they chanted as he spurred them on to 
greater efforts. 

"I thought I came to learn medicine, not to be a labourer on 
a building job." 

"You can't learn in a tumble-down hospital," Bonganga 
laughed back. 

"My hands are sore and dirty. I'd far sooner take out stitches 
than haul concrete." 

"We've got to mend the hospital if we want to mend more 
bodies," Bonganga replied. 

When the job was done, Mali came over to the hospital with 
the results of her day's efforts. She had prepared a feast of rice, 
palm-oil and corned horse, a special delicacy which, in fact, was 
very similar to corned beef. 



The students, who had spent their early years in dirt and 
squalor, were beginning to take a pride in their personal appear- 
ance. Partings were cut into their thick, black curly hair with a 
safety-razor blade. When they had finished the manual work at 
the hospital, their first concern was to wash, thoroughly clean 
their hands, and put on fresh clothes. 

They worked hard, but on Christmas Eve there was a holiday 
for the annual sports. The usual jumping and flat races were 
tame affairs for these boys, so the missionaries used their in- 
genuity to think out something new. One of them made a huge 
model elephant. This was towed behind palm-fronds, appear- 
ing between them for a split second, during which all the boys 
tried to spear it. 
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"I'll be lucky if they don ? t catch me," Mali laughed, as she 
ran to fetch a group of curious pickaninnies out of harm's way. 

"We ought to encourage them to retain their old skills," 
Bonganga said, as a group of students shot arrows at the mask 
of a man's face twenty-five paces away. 

Young children stared as the older boys rubbed sticks to- 
gether to make fire. Imported matches were already killing this 
art. Then students, standing on empty forty-gallon petrol 
drams, rolled them the length of the course with their bare feet. 
There were screams of laughter from the delighted crowd as one 
after another tumbled off and had to go back to the beginning 
again. 

The women weren't forgotten. Each competitor had an 
empty biscuit tin rilled with water which she had to balance on 
her head. At the starting signal, they all made for the winning 
tape eighty yards away, where they collapsed in a soaking, 
laughing, happy heap. 

The prizes were very small, so that plenty could be given, and 
almost every competitor received something. Bonganga helped 
to distribute exercise books, pencils and rubbers. Just as they 
were finishing, he was called to see an urgent case in hospital. A 
man had been carried in with his right arm charred to a stump. 

"I felt no hurt. I did not know. The fire stretched out to me," 
he said. 

"Of course he didn't," Bonganga commented to Laurie as 
they cleaned up the stump. "He had been smoking hemp, 
obviously got completely drugged, and rolled on to the fire." 

The fires, nearly always kept alight in the centre of village 
huts, caused many serious burns. 

"And he didn't wake up," Laurie commented. 

Bonganga agreed. "No, the hemp would make him quite 
unconscious. It's stronger than alcohol." 

They finished just in time for the football match. Hockey was 
too dangerous for the boys, who were inclined to use the sticks 
as weapons, cricket was too slow, but they loved football and 
kicked the ball almost the length of the pitch with bare feet. 

It was a happy, tiring day, but, as usual, before it was light 
on Christmas morning, the great station drum boomed out its 
greeting. The noise woke Alastair, so Bonganga carried him to 
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the window. Shortly afterwards he saw lights, heard distant 
music and the tinkle of handbells. As the sounds and lights came 
nearer, he could distinguish groups of boys and girls, and the 
men and women of the station, some earning hurricane lamps, 
others handbells or bunches of brightly-coloured leaves and 
flowers. They stopped at each mission bungalow and sang 
Christmas carols. The old familiar tunes fitted well to words 
Bonganga and others had translated into the local language, A 
group of schoolboys saw the child at the window in his father's 
arms, stopped, and began the loveliest of carols, "Silent night, 
holy night. . . ." 

The meaning was there, but not the tune. Some began on one 
note, some on another. Instead of the beautiful, lilting music, 
there was a discordant cacophony which soon had Alastair yell- 
ing an accompaniment. Smiling and unperturbed, the boys 
went on to the next bungalow, to be followed at Bonganga's 
window by the hospital students. Under Laurie's leadership 
they sang "Once in Royal David's City" in perfect haimony. 

Then, as the carollers passed on, Bonganga remained at the 
window, listening to their singing, and watching the sunrise 
over the Congo, the vague mist curtaining the trees with a lacy 
shroud. 

Fifteen hundred Africans came to worship that morning. 
And forty years before there had not been a single Christian in 
this part of the world. 

After breakfast there were little presents for everybody; a vest 
for each baby who had regularly attended "Kilo", as they 
called the clinic, because the children were weighed in kilo- 
grammes. One mother found the name so attractive that she 
gave it to her child. There was palm-oil and "stink fish" for the 
work people and school children. The wards had been decor- 
ated, and across the river at YaHsombo every one of the patients 
received a little present, to show them they were not forgotten. 

Bonganga borrowed an old red dressing-gown, made himself 
cotton-wool whiskers and a beard, and took a sack of presents 
into the children's ward. They had never heard of Father 
Christmas. Smiles turned to frowns, and laughter to shrieks of 
fear. Little figures burrowed under the bedclothes screaming 
and crying. Bonganga stopped by the first bed and held out a 
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toy rabbit that had been sent out in a "Wants" box, filled by 
friends in England for children overseas. The child screamed in 
terror and beat against the bed. 

Bonganga pulled off the moustache and whiskers and threw 
the dressing-gown on the floor. "It's me," he said. "Don't you 
recognize me ?" 

A small girl cautiously peered out, and caught sight of Mm. 
"Bonganga, Bonganga," she shouted. "Did you send the witch- 
doctor away?" 

By four o'clock it was cool enough for the missionaries to 
enjoy a game of tennis. The dinner menu that night was soup, 
cold chicken, tinned plum pudding and mince pies. Afterwards 
they had their own Christmas party. More than once during the 
day 3 Mali's mind was thousands of miles away, with Derek in 
England. In a few years' time, Alastair, too, would have to be 
left behind, as well as the new baby she was expecting in April. 



January was holiday month at Yakusu. The boarding-school 
pupils went off down river and into the forest to their own 
homes; members of the mission staff who could take advantage 
of the lull visited the distant schools. Raymond and Bonganga 

were disappointed to hear that Philip would not be returning to 
Yakusu. He had been transferred to Bolobo where Winifred, 
now recovered in health, was nursing. The increase in the num- 
ber of patients at Yalisombo meant more work than Raymond 
and Bonganga could cope with, so Trevor was returning with 
his wife to become resident doctor at the leprosarium. 



There was very little progress from the days of "abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here." Leprosy remained a great and un- 
solved problem. 

When Bonganga returned from Yalisombo after a weekly 
visit, Laurie greeted him as he was about to go to his house. 

"Will you come over to the hospital? Dickie has come to see 
you." 

On his way across, Bonganga tried to puzzle out the reason 
for this unexpected visit. Dickie's dispensary was almost a thou- 
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sand miles away, near the Sudanese border. It was a difficult 
journey, and only some special problem could have brought 
him to Yakusu at this time. 

Dickie was waiting with Noel, Ms wife and their two young 
daughters. He was a handsome youth, with an honest, smiling 
face. Bonganga had known him since he was a bright young 
house-boy in a missionary's home at Yalemba. He came from a 
cannibal and head-hunting tribe, and his father had been the 
first man among them to have the courage to accept the 
Christian faith. Dickie and Noel were doing a magnificent job 
in their distant dispensary. Noel curtsied politely, Dickie shook 
hands. 

"I'm delighted to see you both looking so well/' Bonganga 
said. "But what brings you here ? You are not yet due for your 
official holiday. Come to our house and we will talk things 
over." 

Mali brought coffee and cakes into the sitting-room, where 
Bonganga listened to arguments, settled quarrels, sorted out 
family differences, and gave whatever help he could to all who 
needed it. 

Now Dickie became serious. His normally cheerful face had 
a worried look. "I have not come on holiday. I am not well. I 
went to see the Government doctor, and he thought I should 
come here. We travelled by lorry as soon as we could. I have 
symptoms which may show the beginning of bad trouble for 
me." 

"What do you mean?" Bonganga asked gently. 

Dickie hesitated. What he had to say was not easy. His own 
suspicions might be wrong. Even if they were true, it might be 
possible to carry on his work for months, perhaps years, without 
getting worse himself. But in the meantime he might be infect- 
ing others. 

"I feel unwell at times," he began. "My fingers go numb, and 
I have a slight fever. . . . Some of the hair came out of my eye- 
brows. . . ." 

Shocked, Bonganga realized what Dickie was trying to say. 

"Don't worry tonight," he advised. "Rest well with your 
people. Come to the hospital in the morning." 

Next day, Dickie had a complete physical examination, then 
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skin tests. As each was completed he looked anxiously for the 
verdict. "Nothing/' Bonganga said. "You are quite clear." 

No relief showed on Dickie's face. He seemed to have Ms own 
inner conviction of what was wrong. "Come tomorrow, 93 
Bonganga said. "We will make quite sure." 

All day he worried. The symptoms Dickie described were 
self-evident. Few Africans showed signs of mental upset. Yet 
this was bound to come as they became more highly civilized. 
Dickie was imaginative and slightly Introspective. He might be 
worrying too much about himself, his family and his work, and 
his isolation from friends and relatives. And yet, those niggling 
pains and the numbness he described could have a sinister 
meaning. More tests, and all were negative. Dickie began to 
look more cheerful. 

"I'm not going to leave anything to chance," Bonganga told 
Mali. "I've made eight examinations already. If the ninth is 
still negative, then it's Dickie's imagination." 

Now Bonganga took scrapings from the skin inside Dickie's 
nose. Under the microscope, flaunting their danger signal, were 
groups of leprosy bacilli, stained a vivid red. Dickie, as he had 
suspected himself, had lepromatous leprosy in the very early 
stages. 

"What shall I do?" he asked. 

Bonganga turned away from the hurt and troubled eyes. 
Dickie was doomed. It might take years, but eventually his clear 
sMn would be blotched and ulcerated, and his fingers and toes 
useless. There was no way out, unless a miracle happened and a 
cure was discovered before his nerves were irrevocably affected. 

"Go to Yalisombo," Bonganga advised. "I can try to help 
you there and you can certainly help others." 

There was a dejected slump to Dickie's shoulders as he 
walked across the hospital compound to find Noel. "My God", 
thought Bonganga, interpreting the distress of that stricken 
figure, "why hast Thou forsaken me?" 

He watched, as the pathetic little family set off across the 
river by canoe, towards the isolation of the leprosarium. There 
was really nothing he could do. And Dickie might lose his faith. 
Sharing Dickie's burden, Bonganga turned sadly towards his 
home. 
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A ROYAL VISITOR 



DICKIE was not the only ex-student to visit Bonganga dur- 
ing that holiday month. Dawidi, who was doing weE as an 
assistant infimiier, arrived at the hospital with three friends. 
They got into the new classroom without being seen, then sent 
a message asking Bonganga if he would come. When he arrived, 
he was amazed to see Dawidi standing beside a beautifully- 
rnade wooden settee. 

Dawidi smiled. "Sometimes I have a few minutes to spare, 
and I thought I should like to make something for the hospital." 
Bonganga shook his hand and thanked him warmly. He had 
seldom heard an African say "I'm sorry", but Dawidi had 
found his own way of apologizing for his behaviour when he 
failed his examination. 

* * * * 

In the spring a new brother, Christopher, arrived for Alastair 
and Derek, and Trevor returned to Yakusu just before Prince 
Charles, the Regent of Belgium, was due to visit the mission 
station. The Prince had asked for all the missionaries to be pre- 
sented to him, so an awning was erected for protection from the 
sun during the ceremony. 

Schoolboys slashed at the long grass round the compound 
with vicious-looking knives home-made from lengths of hoop- 
iron riveted to wooden handles. All day the air was full of the 
rhythmic swish-swash of their movements. Sometimes they sang 
a spontaneous accompaniment, inventing new words to tunes 
they had hummed from childhood. 

The weather was fine during the hectic days of preparation. 
Flags flew everywhere, and the main buildings were bright 
with flowers. A huge banner with the words Vive le Prince 
Regent was stretched across the top of the landing steps. The 
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roads had been re-gravelled, weeded and swept again and 
again. Bonganga looked around and remarked, "It's a pity we 
don't have a distinguished visitor every six months. 33 

A few hours before the Prince's steamer was due, when the 
stage was set for his welcome, unexpected dark clouds came 
over, dimming the whole scene. 

"Surely it's not going to rain just at this moment," Bonganga 
said. "Not after all the wonderful days of sunshine." 

By the time the Royal steamer drew alongside Yakusu, heavy 
rain obliterated it from view. 

"The Prince can't land in this," Raymond said. 

The missionaries huddled under verandahs for shelter, small 
school children who had been dressed in skirts of brightly- 
coloured paper for the occasion, sheltered bedraggled and woe- 
begone in their classrooms. For over an hour they waited while 
the storm raged and the steamer tossed on the river, unable to 
anchor. Every minute the missionaries expected it to turn and 
go back to Stanleyville. But signals from steamer to shore indi- 
cated that Prince Charles was determined to carry out his 
programme. Immediately there was a lull in the weather, the 
mission launch set out to bring him and his party ashore. 

The weather had been brilliant when they left Stanleyville. 
No one had expected rain. As he landed the Prince was offered 
a mackintosh, his hand half went out towards it, then he hesi- 
tated, and looked at the rows of drenched but cheering children. 

"No", he said, "they have waited all this time for me in the 
rain. I will show them that I appreciate it." 

Without any protection from the rain, the Prince and his 
entourage stood to attention while the Yakusu population sang 
the Belgian national anthem in a way which showed that their 
voices, at any rate, hadn't been damped off. "I've never heard 
them sing better/' Bonganga muttered to Mali, who was stand- 
ing by his side. 

"It's easily recognizable," she smiled. 

The decorations were tattered and sodden, roads and paths 
had turned to thick mud. 

"Perhaps your Royal Highness would prefer to cut out some 
part of the programme?" the senior missionary suggested. 

"Certainly not," the Prince replied. "I want to see every- 
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thing. Fve been In much worse weather than this in the Navy." 

He was introduced to all the mission staff, and the six African 
pastors, including Lititiyo, and then toured all round the 
station. In the hospital and medical school he showed a great 
interest in maps Bonganga had prepared indicating where 
the students came from an I where they eventually went to 
work. Boys came from areas as far apart as Ruanda Urundi, 
Elisabethville and the Kivu, and now there was a Yakiisu- 
trained infirmier in nearly every comer of Congo. 

The Prince looked at their examination papers and baulked 
at "Discuss the differential diagnosis of meningococcal menin- 
gitis and acute encephalo-myelitis." 

"Not exactly what I should Mke for home-work ! " he laughed. 

After tea at the senior missionary's bungalow, the royal visitor 
re-embarked on the steamer for Stanleyville. 

That evening, all the staff enjoyed a family party. It was cold 
enough for a log fire, and they talked over the visit of Prince 
Charles, who had shown himself so interested in all their work. 

When he returned to Leopoldville, the Prince personally in- 
augurated the Congo Welfare Fund with a very substantial 
donation. The fund was increased by a generous sum from the 
Congo budget and excess profits tax taken during the war from 
companies working there. This money was available to finance 
projects for the welfare of people living in the rural districts. 

The relationship between the Government and the B.M.S. 
was good. Dispensaries built by the mission were already subsi- 
dized by the Government. Now money from the Welfare Fund 
was granted for extensions and other purposes. The Govern- 
ment paid the salaries of infirmiers diplomes sent to take charge 
of dispensaries, and helped with the cost of infinnier training. 
Funds were made available to build four-roomed houses for the 
medical assistants at Yakusu Hospital. 

In spite of all these efforts, and the progress that had been 
made, there was still much to be done to improve the health of 
the Congolese. The expectation of life was very short. Babies 
died from malnutrition, and the ignorance and obstinacy of 
their mothers. Bonganga often saw children hopelessly ill from 
chronic under-nourishment and lack of proper weaning foods. 
Mothers would stuff their babies with peanuts and dried fish. 
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Malaria was a constant problem. In most areas, it was too 
great a financial and economic problem to exterminate the 
mosquitoes. In the rural districts, where the population was 
thinly spread, Bonganga and his colleagues were concentrating 
on trying to control the disease in young and vulnerable 
children. 

Civilization brought its own complications and diseases. 
From the beginning the authorities tried to exclude tuberculosis 
from Congo. Would-be immigrants were subjected to strict 
medical examination, and any developing the disease were 
repatriated at once. Inevitably some cases were missed, in spite 
of all these precautions, and the infection spread rapidly in a 
virgin population that had no racial or individual resistance. 
At this time, the incidence was not enough to worry Bonganga 
and the other two doctors, and there were more urgent prob- 
lems to concern them. In June, he and Trevor went three 
hundred and fifty miles to see the leprosy work of the Belgian 
Red Cross at Pawa. It stimulated them to improve their 
methods at Yalisombo. 

The leprosarium was full when Bonganga went into the forest 
to make another census, and he could accept only acutely infec- 
tious cases. He was travelling alone, leaving Mali at Yakusu 
with Christopher and Alastair. At Yafange, just west of 
Yanonge, he found a tragic family. Daniele, his wife and his 
two children were all in an advanced stage of lepromatous 
leprosy. They would soon die from complications of the disease. 
Both children were infectious. Daniele's hands were one ulcer- 
ating mass, his face was covered with open sores. Each foot was 
almost eaten away. Even now, he had not lost all hope. "Take 
us to Yalisombo," he pleaded. 

To the appeal of Daniele and his wife was added the mute 
suffering of their children. All the huts at Yalisombo were full. 
"We have no room," Bonganga replied sadly. 

"Please", Daniele begged, "can't you squeeze us in some- 
how ? Just give us a small room. Look at us our feet and our 
hands. We can't work, but we'll do all we can for ourselves if 
only you will take care of us." 

Bonganga hesitated. "You could never make the journey/' 
he said. 
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"I will send them In my own canoe," the Chief of the village 

offered. "They are good Christian people and need your help. 
We have done what we can for them here. You can perhaps do 
more." 

It was impossible to refuse. Next morning, taking a note from 
Bonganga, the pathetic little family set off up river. At least in 
the leprosarium they would not spread the disease, and would 
be surrounded by Christian love and care. 



In spite of all the missionaries' efforts, there was still much 
opposition to their teaching. On journeys Bonganga was accus- 
tomed to finding indifference to suffering and open tolerance 
of cruelty. He had seen a man blinded by pepper, placed in his 
eyes by a witch-doctor to cure a slight inflammation and a 
woman's arm broken by her husband in a fit of temper. 
Orphans were left to fend for themselves, and children's toes, 
swollen with dozens of jigger fleas, were eaten away by infec- 
tion. Their parents had been too lazy to remove the fleas. 

Drunken orgies took place in villages which had refused 
Christian teaching. Church members, following the example of 
the missionaries, were teetotal. This nearly cost an infirmier his 
life. He was working in a village far away in the south Topoke. 
The Chief had been imprisoned for some offence, and on his 
return there was a celebration. The villagers prepared a feast 
and a dance. Palm wine flowed freely. Soon the party degener- 
ated into a drunken orgy. Then the Africans began to taunt the 
Christians in the village. "Why won't you have a drink?" they 
cried, and tried to force the wine down unwilling throats. 

As soon as the infirmier saw what was happening, he rushed 
into the mob protesting. Immediately the drunken villagers 
turned in anger and almost lynched him. He was rescued by his 
fellow Christians and taken back to his hut. They sent to a 
village twenty miles away for an infirmier to look after him. 

Next morning the Chief and headmen of the village had slept 
off the effects of their celebration. In their minds was a dim 
recollection of fighting . . . but everything seemed to be going 
on as usual. Then they saw the infirmier in his dispensary, his 
head, arms and legs swathed in bandages. 
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Muttering to themselves, they walked away to consider the 
situation. If the infirmier reported the attack, the Chief would 
be back in prison again. There was only one thing to do, ingrati- 
ate themselves with him. A stream of callers began to leave eggs, 
pineapples, smoked monkey meat, and even a live, bleating goat 
at the infirmier's door. "You did not report it?" Bonganga said 
when he heard of the incident. 

The infirmier shook his head. "I am here to look after these 
people whether they accept me or not. They won't believe me 
when I preach forgiveness to them if I don't practise it myself." 



Because of the care they gave, infirrniers were usually loved 
and respected by the villagers. On a trip down to the south 
Bonganga called at a dispensary at four-thirty in the afternoon, 
and found it empty. He took out his thermos of tea. As usual, 
crowds gathered round to see the white man; the Africans had 
a feline curiosity for anything different. Pointing to the thermos 
flask, one of them asked, "What is that strange thing in your 
hand?" 

"A special bottle," Bonganga said. "It will give me tea that is 
hot." 

The man laughed. "You are foolish to tell me that," he 
jeered. "It is only the fire or the sun that can make things hot." 

Bonganga unscrewed the flask. "Sit down," he said. "Open 
your mouth and put your head back." 

Carefully he poured a few drops of the warm tea down the 
man's throat. 

"Magic ! " The man leapt from the seat as though he had had 
an electric shock. Still yelling, he ran out of the hut and through 
the laughing crowd. 

A few moments later the infirmier cycled up. "I'm sorry I 
was not here," he said. "I have been travelling around to my 
injection centres since six o'clock this morning, and I have not 
yet had any food." 

"Have some of mine," Bonganga suggested. 

The infirmier shook his head. "Do not worry. I shall not be 
hungry. Come and see what I have in my house." 

Under the table there was a pile of rice. 
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"Where did you get it?" Bonganga asked suspiciously. "You 
know that you are not permitted to accept gifts. Have you been 
taking bribes and is this rice a payment for some extra 
favours? 55 

He had not noticed an old woman come up behind. Now she 
interrupted. "Do not scold this man. We love him and he is 
good to us. Would you blame us for sharing our harvest with 
Mm? We will do so and no one shall stop us." 

Having a background of violence and mistrust, it was in- 
evitable that occasionally an infirmier would break the law. 
Inspecting another dispensary, Bonganga found that far too 
many ampoules of drugs had been used. The quantity left did 
not tally with the number of patients treated. It was a mystery, 
and he assumed the boy had made a mistake in Ms records. 
Later he heard that a man in another district had bought am- 
poules wMch the infirmier had stolen from his stocks. This 
infirmier was dismissed and disgraced. A year later, when he 
had shown he could be trusted again, he was allowed to return 
to Yakusu for his final examination. 



Bonganga reached home to find Mali ill with dysentery. 
Christopher and Alastair were being looked after by li- 
ngwanda, the house-boy, and ten-year-old Lisungi, son of the 
hospital carpenter, who chattered away to the cMldren IF 
Lokele, which they spoke better than English. 

As soon as Mali was fit again, she went back to a full-time 
job at the girls' school, leaving Alastair and Christopher in the 
capable care of Lisungi. The boys slept on the verandah of 
their parents' room, wMch had been converted into a bedroom. 
The cMldren usually woke early in the morning, and played 
happily until breakfast was ready. 

One morning Alastair's laugMng voice turned to a terrified 
shriek. Bonganga, who was shaving, came rushing from the 
bathroom as Mali ran in from the kitchen. "The stick 
quickly," she said. Bonganga grasped a stick kept handy for 
such emergencies. A black mamba, nearly six feet long, was 
lying between the cMldren's beds. Poisonous snakes weren't 
common in this part of Congo, but the mamba could strike, 
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bite, insert poison and withdraw all in half a second. Then, 
unless anti-venom was injected at once, death could occur 
within twenty-four hours. 

Bonganga raised the stick. There would be no second chance. 
Either he broke the snake's back before it could strike, or his 
blow would enrage the reptile, so that it would attack viciously. 
Down came the stick with a great "thwack". The snake tried 
to rise. Bonganga hit again, this time on its head. Now it lay 
immobile on the floor. 

"Thank God," Mali said quietly. 

* * * * 

A few days later, news came through that smallpox had 
broken out again in Yahila, fifty miles away. Raymond took a 
team of infirmiers and vaccinated all the contacts. Bonganga 
went to Stanleyville to get more vaccine, and arrived back at 
Yakusu to find notification of another outbreak at Baluola in 
the Topoke Forest. He set off at once with several assistants. 
The last epidemic had occurred in 1940. Children bom since 
then would be susceptible. This time villagers welcomed vac- 
cination. They remembered the earlier epidemic, and had seen 
that nobody who was vaccinated contracted the disease. The 
infection, brought in this time from outside their medical dis- 
trict, was stamped out by the quick action of Raymond, 
Bonganga and their teams of helpers before it could spread. 

* # * sfe 

Christopher was growing quickly. Soon Bonganga and Mali 
were able to take both children on journeys, helped by Li- 
ngwanda and Lisungi. Gradually the Gospel was spreading 
through the district. Often they found that the local infirmier, 
warned of their coming by drum message, had arranged a 
camp fire meeting that evening, asking everyone to bring a log 
for the fire and a voice ready to join in the hymns they were 
all beginning to love. A Government administrator, listening to 
one of these informal services, had been amazed to hear vil- 
lagers in a semi-civilized tropical village singing Beethoven's 
"Odealajoie". 

At Yaboila they received a tremendous welcome. It was here 
that one of the last known acts of cannibalism had taken place 
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in 1908. Two Portuguese traders had been hacked to pieces. 
Then portions of their bodies had been sent round to Topoke 
chiefs to be eaten as a symbolic act to show that they did not 
welcome white men in their country. Now Bonganga and Mali 
could travel safely with their young sons. But mosquitoes which 
were scarce at Yakusu abounded in the forest. Christopher 
and Alastair had to be well guarded at night. They slept in 
their play-pen. It was set up on a tarpauMn, then the mattresses 
and sheets were put inside. Lingwanda placed four sticks at 
each comer, and fixed a mosquito net like a tent right over the 
play-pen. Then sheets were tied both inside and outside the 
wooden slats, so that the sprawling arm of a sleeping child 
would not come into contact with the outside of the netting 
on which, during the night, hovered hundreds of voracious 
mosquitoes. 

Bonganga and Mali had just seen the children safely to bed 
when a man came dancing up to the mud and thatch rest- 
house carrying a great bunch of bananas. "These are for you/' 
he said. 

"We are very grateful," Bonganga replied. "But why do 
you make such a gift?" 

"This is why." The man whisked aside Ms cotton loin cloth 
and proudly showed a scar. "I was in great pain. I was brought 
to Yakusu by canoe, and you, a white man, left your bed for 
me. You gave me a needle to stop the pain. Then you woke up 
the white nurse and you woke up the black nurses and the men 
at the camp, and took me into a room where you cut the 
trouble from my stomach so that I was made well. You saved 
my life. Now I am the assistant teacher in this village, and I 
believe in the ways of Jesus, and I am helping others to find 
Him too." 



They were still on journey on Easter Sunday. During the 
night there was a violent thunderstorm. At daybreak the in- 
firmier called with news of a difficult confinement. Bonganga 
drove through the rain and saw the woman safely delivered. 
That morning, the little village church was crammed. The rain 
made the atmosphere cold, wind blew through the glassless 
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windows, people would get soaked coming from their homes. 
But on they came, more than two hundred of them squashed 
into a small mud and thatch church. The missionaries didn't 
often get here. The congregation was a tribute to their African 
co-workers, the teachers, pastors and infiraiiers who trained at 
Yakusu and then went to carry healing, education and the love 
of God into the backward districts. 

That same day, as they were resting after their midday meal, 
Bonganga and Mali heard a sound of wailing. Villagers were 
coming out of their huts, and making their way to the house 
of the Chief. Lingwanda came in to tell them what had hap- 
pened. "The Chief's sister has died. The women go to wail 
her passing." 

This was the old heathen custom. Yet only a few hours 
before those same mourners had been worshipping in the 
Christian church. There was still so much to be done, and so 
few people to do it. The Christian Africans were doing a won- 
derful job, but they needed more help, and more frequent visits 
from the white missionaries. 

"Sometimes it seems like one step forward, two steps back," 
Bonganga said as they made their way home to Yakusu. 

But there Raymond had news of a great stride ahead. He 
came smiling to meet them as they landed. "Trevor has heard 
that the American Leprosy Mission wants to send us new 
drags." 

"A cure for leprosy?" Bonganga's voice was excited. 

Raymond shook his head. "We can only hope, there has 
been some success in other parts. No one can tell what dose 
would be necessary to treat our patients. It is risky to experi- 
ment on sick people, and impossible without their permission. 
Do you think we could get a volunteer?" 

Bonganga looked across the Congo, to the place where, until 
this moment, no hope had existed. Someone had to be found 
with the intelligence and courage to take a chance. On the 
silvery surface of the river he seemed to see a small canoe, and 
in that canoe a family that had lost everything, a family that 
was doomed. Dickie's family. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE HUMAN GUINEA-PIG 



a "m 1C AN Y white men are devoting themselves to much stody 
jLVJL about leprosy. As a special privilege, we have been sent 
some new drugs that may help you. We cannot be sure. They 
may cure, they may make you very 7 111. Only you can decide if 
you will take a chance." 

In this way, the Yakusu doctors let patients at YaHsombo 
know they were looking for a human guinea-pig. The Ameri- 
can Leprosy Mission had supplied the drugs free. Because the 
response to treatment might vary from country to country, the 
correct dose for the Central African kind of leprosy could only 
be found by trial and error. 

Research had always been hampered because the leprosy 
germ could not be cultivated, or successfully inoculated into 
animals. Patients themselves had to volunteer for any new kind 
of treatment. Supplies of the present drug were limited, results 
uncertain, but anything that might give hope to the hopeless 
was worth trying. 

Bonganga wanted to see the look of despair disappear from 
tragic faces. The old treatment with chaulmoogra oil or hydno- 
carpus oil rarely cured, and sometimes did not even halt the 
disease. The advanced cases lived out a life of slow, insidious 
disintegration, both in body and mind. He had seen Dickie, a 
rebel against fate, change from a cheerful, contented husband 
into a morose and often unwilling helper at the clinic. Noel 
was there to give him her love and care, but so were their two 
young children, who might pick up the infection. Dickie's life 
had lost its promise and he was in danger of losing his faith. 
With his clinical knowledge and intelligence he was in the 
minds of the three doctore when they made their appeal. 

In the months Dickie had spent at YaHsombo, the disease 
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had progressed so that there was already a thickening of his 
handsome features, but, so far as Bonganga could tell, there 
had not yet been any permanent damage to his nerves and 
muscles. Without effective treatment, leprosy would relent- 
lessly progress until it devastated his face and limbs, and he 
became a walking horror. Dickie knew this. He came to the 
doctors and said, "I will let you do what you can with my 
body. I will take any chance to prevent the disfigurement and 
paralysis that must come." 

"You realize we do not know exactly what doses to give you? 
Too little would be ineffective, too much might be more than 
you can stand. Then, you might be sensitive to the drug and 
have unpleasant side-effects." 

Dickie nodded. "At the worst, it could only mean that I 
would die more quickly, and Noel and the children would 
return to a place where it would be better for the little ones." 

Treatment started cautiously, but with high hopes. Half a 
tablet, no reaction. The dose was gradually stepped up. Two 
tablets, no reaction. Six tablets, still no reaction. Eventually the 
doctors watched anxiously as Dickie took ten tablets six days 
a week. There was a danger that these high doses would be 
poisonous to the blood. So far, Dickie had only a slight rise 
in temperature, and an irritating itch all over his body. Skin 
scrapings were taken every week. His urine and blood were 
thoroughly examined. When they have been subjected to a 
stain, leprosy germs can be clearly distinguished as little red 
rods. As Dickie was examined each week, tension spread 
through the whole leprosarium. If he could be cured, there was 
a chance for everyone. Results were encouraging. Instead of 
the rods being a uniform red, the bacilli took the stain un- 
evenly, a clear indication that the drug was having an effect. 

The difference in Dickie himself was incredible. The frustra- 
tion with which he had faced the inevitable had gone. What- 
ever the outcome, something was being done. He was no longer 
a helpless passenger, carried at the whim of a disease towards 
mutilation and death. Now he was a pilot, privileged in his 
loneliness, and, God willing, would be able to give the doomed 
some hope of life. 

There were days of setback and disillusion. Days of pain, 
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when his face swelled out, and he learned the acute discomfort 
of a lepra reaction. Days of dread, when other drags were tried 
with painful and unpleasant results. The leprosy germs, firmly 
lodged in and between living cells all over the b0dy s would not 
easily admit defeat. And still the doctors wondered whether 
the drags would kill the body tissue before they cured the 
disease. Sometimes they said to Dickie, "Have you had 
enough? Shall we stop?" 

He replied, "It would be letting them down/ 5 and he turned 
his head towards the patients outside the dispensary door. The 
clinical trial would take some years, and results could not then 
be assessed until lengthy and comprehensive tests had been 
made, but with a new hope at the leprosarium Bonganga went 
more cheerfully about his work at Yakusu. 



In June, Bonganga and Mali waved goodbye to Raymond 
and his wife who were leaving on furlough. 

"I don't like to see him go," Bonganga said as the motor- 
boat left the beach. "We have achieved so much together in 
the past twelve years." 

"You sound as if he wasn't coming back again," Mali 
chided. But, as they turned away from the river she wondered. 
Irene Holmes hadn't been well lately. The matter slipped from 
their minds. There was too much to do to waste time worrying. 



In the hospital Bonganga had as a patient Singili, who had 
been a Christian house-boy to Mr. and Mrs. Millman, and 
later became a teacher-evangelist. But when his wife was taken 
ill, he gave in under pressure from his family and married 
another. His first wife did not mind, the second would share 
the work, but polygamy was not allowed in the African Church, 
and so Singili had cut himself off from fellowship. 

Now twenty-five years later, he had been brought to Yakusu 
Hospital where Bonganga performed a serious abdominal 
operation. A week later, complications set in. Another opera- 
tion was necessary. No one could have been more thankful than 
Singili for the care he received. He had not expected to recover 
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from either operation. At first reluctantly, then shyly, and with 
gradually growing enthusiasm, he began to take part in ward 
services again. 

Some days later, an old man was admitted in a dying condi- 
tion, suffering from the same disease as Singili. Bonganga hesi- 
tated to operate. If the patient did not recover, there might be 
difficulty with his relatives. Then a voice came from SingilTs 
bed. "You gave me a chance, Bonganga. Why not give him one 
too? 55 

The old man was only just alive as he left the theatre. Singili, 
who was now able to get about the ward, became his personal 
nurse, preparing the dressings, keeping him clean and cheerful 
until he was quite fit again. As Singili's own health improved, 
so did his spirits, and his voice rose above all the others at the 
ward services. When he was discharged from hospital and went 
back to his home at Yakusu, his garden became his hobby. 
Every morning a small posy of gardenias would appear on 
Bonganga's breakfast table from this grateful patient. 

Then a third operation became necessary, and once more 
Singili came into the operating theatre. Bonganga was going 
to use a spinal anaesthetic. Preparatory calming drugs were 
never necessary to these Africans, but, on the ceiling of the 
theatre, short texts were printed in large letters in three lan- 
guages so that patients could gain comfort while the operation 
was proceeding. Bonganga could hear Singili murmuring the 
words as he read them. "The Lord is a Strong Fortress." "Don't 
worry, tell God." 

Then a screen, made of a piece of reinforcing Iron and 
draped with a sterile sheet, was placed over his chest so that 
he could not see what was going on, but most patients talked 
during the operation and Singili was no exception. He went 
further and began to sing. "When the roll is called up yonder, 
I'll be there " 

"Not just yet," Bonganga muttered through his mask. "This 
is going to get you on your feet again." 

There was silence for a moment, the last stitches were being 
inserted, and then Singili, his eyes on the texts on the ceiling, 
said quietly, "Doctor, the Lord must have put me on my back 
to make me look up." It wasn't until Bonganga remembered 
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that he had quoted those words of Prebendary Carlile In a 
sermon at Yakusu that he realized how SingiH had learned 
them. 

After a short convalescence, SingiH returned to help in the 
hospital linen-room. He had earned a good living as a tailor, 
and now used Ms skill to mend and make sheets, pillow-cases, 
uniforms for student nurses and bed-clothes for patients. Some 
had never worn anything but a brief loincloth before coming 
to hospital, and few of them had ever seen nightdresses or 
pyjamas. Even now there was a pathetic woman in the mater- 
nity ward who had lost her baby. She was quite alone. The 
relatives had gone away to mourn the death and left her with 
the warning, "Do not get into the bed of the white people 3 \ So 
there she sat upright on the floor, still wearing her kikwembe, 
legs stretched out in front 3 refusing all attempts to persuade her 
to get into bed. 

Sometimes patients who used the beds uncoiled the springs 
bit by bit during the night so that the wire could be used for 
fish-hooks. When this had been done often enough, a patient 
would suddenly fall through on to the floor. 



Mali had now taken over supervision of the hospital linen. 
It was a job that required the utmost tact, and knowledge of 
the countless little tricks and subterfuges that patients could 
employ. She insisted that the infirmiers in charge of the wards 
brought all soiled bedding to the linen-room for checking. But 
if staff was short, and the infirmier busy in another part of the 
hospital, a patient might decide that it was time to go. His 
friends, who were conveniently hanging round, would help, 
and the next time the assistant visited the ward he would find 
an empty, stripped bed. 

Lack of gratitude was a constant disappointment. A woman 
who had been in hospital for months disappeared. Certainly 
she didn't take any loot, but she didn't leave any thanks either. 
A tree had fallen on her leg, peeling away the skin and muscles 
from the bone. Three operations had been necessary. Finally, 
Bonganga had to cover an extensive wound with skin grafts. It 
had been a tricky and complicated job. Now he had to write 
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her off as another example of African ingratitude. But this 
story had a different ending. Three months later the woman 
turned up again and asked for Bonganga. She was clutching 
a wad of dirty francs in her hand. "I have saved this money 
for the hospital," she said, "because of what you did for me. 
See, I can walk now/ 5 and she danced a jig to prove it. 



Besides her work in the linen-room, Mali had also taken 
over the pharmacy from Raymond's wife, Irene. Every week 
she made up and despatched the huge quantities of drags and 
dressings required for the dispensaries. 

The Government had granted more money for the building 
of additional dispensaries, to include facilities for maternity 
and child welfare work. A road was to be built linking Yakusu 
with Yangambi, so transport would be easier in future. 

Because of the increasing demand for Yakusu-trained in- 
firrniers, the Congo Welfare Fund provided money to build a 
new and enlarged hostel for students. The hospital block was 
now nearly completed, so Bonganga was able to transfer the 
masons and carpenters to work on the hostel. 

The children were growing up quickly. On Christopher's 
second birthday he knew three hundred and sixty-seven words 
in English and fifty in French, but he preferred to chatter to 
Alastair in Lokele, which he had learned from Lingwanda and 
Lisungi. 

When Winifred came from Bolobo for a holiday, Bonganga 
and Mali planned to take a little time off themselves. It was 
good to have Winifred's company. Apart from the station staff, 
the nearest white people were the company agents in charge of 
the coffee and rubber plantations on He Bertha. 

One Saturday afternoon they went in the hospital motor- 
boat up river to a beach where the lower water level had left a 
fine bank of golden sand. They might have been picnicking in 
Cornwall on any fine summer afternoon. Christopher and 
Alastair splashed happily about in the water, Bonganga, Mali 
and Winifred stretched out lazily sunbathing. 

As they left the beach in the motor-boat to return to Yakusu, 
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Christopher remarked casually, "Daddy, look at that big tree 
in the water/* as a huge crocodile floated lazily by. 

"No more bathing here/ 5 Bonganga ordered. 

The crocodile is a reptile with no redeeming feature. One of 
its habits is to cany a live victim underwater until he drowns. 
Then it takes the body to a lair, and returns later when it has 
putrefied. One crocodile took many children and adults from 
the beaches near Yalikina. When it was eventually killed more 
than twenty bracelets and rings were found in its stomach. 

A few days later the family tried another beach* This time, as 
they were swimming and splashing around, a canoe with a 
solitary paddler drifted by. Almost opposite them he pulled a 
long fat, wriggling snake out of the water with Ms paddle, and 
threw it in the air. It hit the water with a splash, and began to 
swim towards the bank. 

"Out quickly," Bonganga said, "those swimming snakes can 
be poisonous." 

"Can't we bathe again?" the boys asked, but Bonganga 
shook his head. The Congo might look tempting, but it was 
too dangerous. 



Time seemed to stand still at Yalisombo while Dickie 
patiently submitted himself to injections, skin scrapings and 
blood tests. New drugs arrived in the hope that each would 
be an improvement on the last. The doctors were in constant 
correspondence with the American Leprosy Mission. The 
broad lines of treatment were being worked out on patients in 
Carville and Nigeria, but Dickie was the guinea-pig for the 
Central African form of the disease. 

When a drug that might prove toxic was tried, and the risk 
explained to him, he never hesitated to say "Carry on." Will- 
ingly he submitted to tedious and exhaustive blood tests, know- 
ing that if there was any sign of destruction of the red or the 
white cells, the drug should be stopped at once to avoid acute 
anaemia which might prove fatal. As the drugs acted on germs 
already in the nerves, the pain was intense, but the determina- 
tion never left Dickie's eyes. As far as he could, he would give 
the doctors his full co-operation. 
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Still patients arrived. Dawidi, the infirmier who had made 
the settee for the classroom, came to the hospital again. For 
some weeks, both he and Bonganga had realized that he was 
suffering from lepromatous leprosy. 

"Come to Yalisombo, 5 ' Banganga had pleaded. 

Dawidi shook his head. "What's the use of coming if I can't 
be cured there?" he asked, and continued his work while wait- 
ing for an infirmier to replace him. But now he was frightened, 
and Bonganga, too, was surprised at the rapid progress of the 
nerve complications. The claw-like contraction of the fingers 
told its own story. 

"I did not want to admit that my useful life was ending," 
Dawidi said. "I must face it now. Can you do something for 
me? 95 

For the first time Bonganga was able to put some confidence 
behind the words, "We can help you." Soon Dawidi might 
benefit from the drugs that had been tried out on Dickie. Now, 
at last, there was real hope that the disease could be arrested. 

It was too late for Daniele, who had come by canoe to Yali- 
sombo with his family. Now his wife and two children were 
dead. In Daniele himself the disease had burnt itself out. He 
had stumps for hands, and his feet were deformed, but the 
hideous ulcers had healed completely, and he could go back 
to his village without risk of spreading the infection. 

"What would I do there ?" he asked. "If I stay at Yalisombo, 
I can talk to the people and help them to understand that they 
are loved by God, This is my home now, do not send me 
away." 

So he was allowed to remain to become a kind of welfare 
worker among the sufferers. 

The patients were already starting to build themselves a new 
brick church. Trevor had drawn up the plans, and the more 
able-bodied patients had set to work enthusiastically, some 
pressing bricks, others digging foundations and sawing timber 
in the forest. Bonganga and Mali were due to go on furlough 
in 1950. "By the time we come back," he said, "it should be 
finished." 

Leaving Mali at Yakusu with Alastair and Christopher, 
Bonganga went into the Topoke again. The work was now so 
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extensive that It was essential for an experienced doctor to be 
on the station, though a younger colleague could remain In 
charge of the hospital when he went on journey Into the forest. 
The dispensaries were doing good work,, and affecting the busi- 
ness of the \\itch-doctors, but, when they thought Western 
medicine had failed, the Africans would go back to their tradi- 
tional treatments sometimes with fatal results. 

At Yalsonge, Bonganga was surprised to arrive without the 
usual welcome from singing schoolchildren, conducted by their 
teacher. He called the Infirmier. "What has happened to our 
friend, the Owl?" 

The infirmler made a hopeless gesture. "He came to us with 
chronic malaria." 

"I know," Bonganga said. "I called while you were treating 
him. He had no more fevers and would be free from malaria 
unless bitten by an Infected mosquito, so what happened?" 

"He was not satisfied," the Infirmler said. "He had an en- 
larged spleen, and though we had cured his malaria, w T e could 
not reduce the size of the spleen. So he thought we had failed, 
and went to the witch-doctor. The witch-doctor made him a 
potion and he died almost as soon as he had drunk it." 

"There must be a few setbacks," Bonganga told himself as 
he set out on the journey home. "And perhaps something like 
this will help to diminish the witch-doctor's hold on the 
people." 



The "Red Devil" was beginning to show signs of age. It had 
been difficult to get spare parts for her, and Bonganga was deep 
In the forest, a hundred and fifty miles from a garage, when 
the brake fluid began to leak rapidly. He filled the reservoir, 
and tried to stop the leak, but still it dripped out. The only 
way to get back to civilization was to drive carefully, relying 
on gears and the handbrake. He was hardly likely to meet 
much traffic on the road, but it was full of pot-holes, steep dips, 
sudden hills and complicated corners. Once he drove right over 
a huge snake, but the reptile was unharmed, and slithered off 
into the undergrowth. 

The first thirty miles were comparatively easy. Then, just as 
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he was rounding a bend beyond which the single track mud 
road descended an abrupt hill, he saw a huge three-ton lorry 
approaching. 

He pulled on the handbrake. The cable jammed, the "Red 
Devil" went careering down the incline. Bonganga rapidly 
changed to low gear, but it was too late. Unable to stop, he 
turned the wheel, sld into the marsh at the side of the road, 
and came to an abrupt stop, as the front axle hit a submerged 
log. 

The driver of the lorry came from a nearby plantation. He 
had a length of strong rope, which he fixed to the "Red Devil" 
and his own lorry. Then he got into the cab and began to 
accelerate. Despite the slimy mud, the wheels gripped and 
reluctantly the "Red Devil' 3 came back on to the road again. 

"We're only seven miles from the plantation," the lorry 
driver said. "Come back with me and we'll see what we can do 
for you." 

It was a perilous ride, with the "Red Devil" for once living 
up to its name. At the plantation they improvised a forge using 
a pair of goafs-skin bellows, and managed to hammer the front 
axle straight again. But the brakes were still not working 
properly. 

It was seven o'clock and already dark. "Why don't you wait 
until morning?" the lorry driver asked. 

"I must get back to Yakusu. It would be better to start now," 
Bonganga replied. "I'd rather drive with lights and no brakes, 
than attempt the journey during the day. At least I can see 
other headlamps in the dark and pull up in plenty of time." 

He had to drive a hundred and fifty miles on roads which 
were treacherous enough with a good car in daylight. And the 
half mile wide River Lomami had to be crossed by ferry. 

"I wonder if a stunt driver would try this?" he thought as 
he reached the ramp leading up to the planks nailed across four 
canoes which made the ferry. There was just room for the 
"Red Devil" and nothing to prevent it going straight over the 
platform of planks into the river which looked black and un- 
inviting at this time of night. 

It was a rule that no passengers could be carried while a 
car was being driven on to the ferry. Some had gone over the 
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could flow into the stream at a measured rate. 







Baptism of converts takes place in the River Congo, often with the assistance of 

an African pastor. Friends, relatives and fellow Christians watch from the banks, 

or take their canoes mid-stream to enjoy a better vantage point. 



THE HUMAN GUINEA-PIG 

end with fatal results. "And they had brakes/* Bonganga re- 
minded himself grimly. Yakusu, Mali and the boys seemed 
very far away. He would have to accelerate to get up the ramp. 
The problem was how to stop the lorry before it went over into 
the river. He explained Ms difficulties, and in the pitch dark- 
ness, with his head-lamps making a golden streak of light, two 
rows of hefty Africans lined either side of the feny platform. 
Four held logs to slip under the wheels, the others were ready 
to use brute strength to hold the "Red Devil", back. 

"At least there are plenty of able-bodied men around to fish 
me out," Bonganga thought as he revved the engine, steered 
the "Red Devil" up the ramp, switched off the ignition, and 
came to a halt a couple of inches away from the edge. 

On the other side of the river he still had to face a nightmare 
drive across the bridges made of tree trunks and planks, steer- 
ing between huge trees which met overhead like a living arch- 
way. For company he had the eerie voices of jackals and 
hyenas. There were no other cars or pedestrians, but once a 
huge antelope bounded in a single leap from one side of the 
sunken road to the other. "Another second," Bonganga 
thought, "and either I should have had some good meat, or he 
would have wrecked this 'Red Devil'." 

Now and again, gleaming eyes were caught like reflectors in 
the headlamps before their owners turned away in the forest. 
Leopards and baboons did not worry Bonganga. They would 
run away from the car. But he had to watch out for elephant 
and buffalo. Either could crush and smash the car with their 
gigantic weight, and they were easily enraged. 

It was nearly midnight when he crawled into Yanonge, 
where he intended to snatch a meal before completing the 
journey to Stanleyville. 

As he drew up he was greeted by Litombo, the mechanic of 
the hospital motor-boat, who had brought a message from 
Yakusu. It told Bonganga that Raymond's wife had had a 
serious operation, and her health was too precarious for them 
to return to Congo. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

CURED OF LEPROSY 



RAYMOND'S resignation meant the end of a long and 
happy partnership. He and Bonganga had worked to- 
gether with complete sympathy and understanding for twelve 
years. 

"It isn't only a matter of getting the right person to replace 
him," Bonganga said. "There are so few men recruits to mission 
work, it might be difficult to get anyone." 

Philip, who had re-married, came to help out for three 
months in the autumn, but had to go back to the Lower Congo 
just as Bonganga was due for furlough. 

It was more than four years since they had seen Derek. Re- 
ports from home were not very good. The arrangements, so 
carefully made for his happiness, had been unsatisfactory. 

"We must get back for his sake/' Mali said. 

"But Trevor can't manage the whole of the responsibility at 
Yakusu as well as the leprosarium," Bonganga replied. 

No relief could be found. In his anxiety to see his eldest son 
again Bonganga wrote to Dr. Chesteraian, "Is there any possi- 
bility of you coming out here to do a locum for a few months ?" 
he asked, but Dr. Chesteraian had commitments in England. 
Eventually it was decided that Bonganga and Mali should take 
a short break in England, with the promise of a real furlough 
at a later date. Mali would arrive home in time for Derek's 
Easter holiday. Bonganga would follow in July and they would 
return together at the end of September. 

Derek had been left in England when he was only three. "I'm 
going to bring Alastair and Christopher back to Yakusu with 
me/ 9 Mali decided. "We shall be coming home again within 
three years, and I don't want them to have the same sort of 
experience as Derek." 
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Winifred arranged her furlough so that she could travel 
home with Mali and the children. When Bonganga saw his 
family off at Stanleyville none of them realized how fortunate 
this was to prove. 

They all looked fit and happy as they said goodbye, but as 
soon as he got back to Yakusu Bonganga went straight to bed. 
It was almost a relief to be able to relax into the vague illness 
that had been troubling Mm for some days, and which he had 
tried to minimize so that Mali should not be wonied and cancel 
her journey. The symptoms were obvious enough. Bonganga 
knew that he was probably suffering from a liver complication 
caused by an earlier attack of amoebic dysentery. There was 
no doctor to consult except Trevor, and he was at Yalisombo. 

Bonganga managed to get down to the hospital laboratory 
where he examined his own blood. Then he called Laurie. 
"Just take a look at this," he asked, "I'd like you to check my 
findings." 

Laurie peered down the microscope. "There are twice as 
many white cells as there should be." 

Bonganga nodded. "That's what I found. It's my own 
blood. Fm afraid I've got bad liver trouble." 

There was no X-ray apparatus at Yakusu. To confirm his 
suspicions, Bonganga had to get to Stanleyville Hospital, where 
the plates revealed that his liver was enlarged. 

"Physician, heal thyself," Trevor quoted when he came over 
from Yalisombo to take charge. "The trouble is, we never have 
time. Anyway, it's a good thing you caught it before it had 
gone too far." 

Treatment was worse than the disease itself. Large painful 
lumps developed wherever the frequent injections were made. 
Bonganga's flesh began to feel like a bumpy road. He became 
limp and very ill Further complications caused by the anti- 
biotics he was receiving, made it difficult to swallow and 
breathe. For days his life was in danger. Many times during 
his illness he wished that he had not let Mali go, he missed 
her, and needed her love and care. But she, he thought, was 
well on the way to England. 

Actually, she was just as badly in need of Mm. A few days 
out from Matadi, she had been taken suddenly ill, and was put 
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ashore at Tenerife in the Canary Islands, where only prompt 
blood transfusions and an operation saved her life. Winifred 
continued to England with the boys, who were to see their 
grandparents and eider brother for the first time. 

Mali was able to complete her journey after a fortnight, but 
had to go to hospital in England for another operation. Young 
Christopher was also an invalid. He had to have surgical treat- 
ment for infantile cataract. Instead of waiting until July, 
Bonganga came to England as soon as he was able to travel, 
so that he could recuperate. This wasn't so much a furlough as 
a period in which Bonganga and Mali tried to regain their 
health. Internal examinations showed that Bonganga's infec- 
tion had almost gone. What he needed now was rest. 

By the end of September, when they were due to return to 
Yakusu, all the family were fit again, and Derek was happily 
settled into a boarding school at Eltham. "It's much better to 
take Christopher and Alastair back now, as we arranged," 
Mali said. "Then when we come home again, they will be old 
enough to go to the same sciiool as Derek." 

They arrived back to find Trevor as anxious to get to England 
as they had been, and for the same reason his children. 
Also it had been an exhausting business to carry on alone. 
Bonganga had to continue under the same conditions when 
Trevor left the next month. Now there was no resident doctor 
at Yalisombo, so the leprosarium was added to Bonganga's 
other responsibilities. On the night of Trevor's departure he 
stood with Mali looking across the river to Yalisombo. 
"Strange, isn't it," he said, "that people still think of a lepro- 
sarium as a place of fear and filth. If only they could know 
what it means to the victims. . . ." He was thinking of his first 
journey into the forest, fifteen years before, and the determina- 
tion he had felt then to devote as much time as he could to 
help people suffering from this terrible disease. 

At Yalisombo he was met by a smiling and happy Dickie 
who started to tell his story almost before Bonganga had left 
the motor-boat. 

"You know more than a year has passed since I began to 
make my own skin tests?" 

Bonganga nodded. 
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"It is many months now since I saw any sign of a leprosy 
germ. 55 Dickie's eyes were shining again. His skin looked clear 
and healthy. "It could be true/ 3 Bonganga thought controlling 
his excitement to ask cautiously, "Are you still under treat- 
ment? 5 ' 

Dickie nodded. "Dawidi also is getting better. These new 
drugs are very good." 

They went straight to the consulting-room where Bonganga 
saw the truth of Dickie's words for himself. Not only Dawidi, 
but other patients who had been treated with the drugs showed 
clear signs of improvement. 

"Would you say I am quite cured?" Dickie asked hopefully. 

Bonganga shook his head. "Not yet. Not until you have 
taken six negative skin scrapings every month for twelve 
months." 

Dickie hesitated. "Suppose eleven are clear, and there is 
some suspicion about the twelfth?" 

"Then the tests would have to start again," Bonganga's voice 
was determined, but he smiled. "Have patience, the signs are 
very encouraging. Perhaps it will not be long before we can 
say you are cured, but even then we shall have to make con- 
tinuous checks, because the leprosy germ can live undetected in 
the body for many years." 

It was quite obvious that even during the short time he had 
been in England progress had been made in controlling the 
disease. Continued research had made the cost of treatment 
much cheaper, and there had been a spectacular drop in the 
price of drugs. When Dickie's experiments had started, a year's 
supply for one patient cost 20. Now it was only 15s. and the 
Belgian Government, realizing the value of the new drugs, 
began to supply them in quantity. New hope brought new life 
to the leprosarium, and renewed faith. 

The church building had got no farther than the window 
sills, and there was no money to continue. "We want a place 
of worship," Dickie said, "and the small hut we use now is not 
good enough, but what can we do?" 

Bonganga took the problem to the Yakusu Church Council. 
The missionaries gathered together with the African pastors. 

"Yalisombo needs a church," Bonganga said. "You know 
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we show no discrimination and accept patients of any or no 
religion, but many of our own church members there are 
anxious to have a proper building. It will help us to encourage 
those who have no faith to listen to the Word of God. But the 
people at the leprosarium have no money. The Mission cannot 
help. Is there anything we can do ?" 

The Africans talked among themselves for some minutes, 
then Lititiyo rose. "The teachings of God tell us we should help 
those less fortunate than ourselves," he said. "How much 
money will be needed to complete the church?" 

Bonganga had the figure ready. "It will cost about 400 
for bricks, timber, roofing sheets and workmen's wages. 33 

Lititiyo paused, and looked round at his brother pastors. As 
if sensing their approval he said, "Would it not be right for the 
whole of this money to be given as a gift from Yakusu church 
funds to Yalisombo?" 

"Ongoma . . . Ongoma . . ." the murmur of approval came 
from every mouth. Then Bonganga called them to join in 
prayer as he gave thanks for their love and understanding. 



News of the successful treatment for leprosy was drummed 
from one end of the forest to the other. The message echoed 
along the river bank and into the remotest places. It might 
have been the penetrating call of a Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
urging people to follow. It was more than that to men, women 
and children who knew themselves to be scourged and useless, 
but could now turn their backs on death and look forward to 
life. 

With their belongings wrapped in small bundles, they 
trudged or crawled from homes as far as two hundred miles 
away, in the hope of being cured. It was impossible to accom- 
modate them aU. Bonganga gave priority to the highly infec- 
tious and those for whom there was hope of improvement. 
Some who were already doomed, implored him to do what he 
could. 

A thin, wizened man with no fingers, stumps for feet, his 
face distorted with ulcers begged, "Take me in. I have travelled 
for a whole moon to get here. I have no money left. Help me, 
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if you cannot heal me." Reluctantly, because he had not 
enough room or assistants to care for curable cases, Bonganga 
admitted the man. There was no hope for him, but skilled and 
loving care might heal the ulcers and give him a new purpose 
in the few remaining months of his life. 

Often there were as many as fifty new arrivals in a week. 
The leprosarium was open to the forest. Victims and their 
families arrived at Yalisombo and set up a rough shed made 
from sticks and leaves for shelter. There was nothing to stop 
them, and it was almost impossible to control admission. 

Dickie, who had been paid his full salary by the Govern- 
ment during his illness, was able to help Kalialia with examina- 
tions and treatments. They tried to check all the newcomers, 
but it was impossible. "How can we manage?" Dickie asked. 
"Still they come, men, women and children, we shall have to 
stop them." 

"We must admit as many as we possibly can," Bonganga 
said. " 'Knock, and it shall be opened to you 5 we can help 
their bodies and reach their hearts with the love of God." 

Many patients came from Stanleyville. Posho, an educated 
man, had been working there as a clerk. He came to Yalisombo 
on a stretcher, paddled down by his friends in a canoe. When 
he arrived, he was already in the throes of acute lepra fever, his 
face was bloated, small lumps covered his body and limbs, his 
voice was hoarse. 

"Why didn't you come before?" Bonganga asked. 

Posho's lips worked with the eff ort to speak before the words 
came out. "My job was good. I lost it when I had to stay away 
from work because I felt ill ... I tried the old medicines of my 
people, but . . ." 

"You should have come to us," Bonganga said gently. "Now 
you are here, we will try to help you." 

Posho was admitted to the small ward where he could be 
cared for, and treatment was started at once. "There is a 
chance that we can cure him," Bonganga said as Dickie wrote 
out the admission card, "but I wonder how many people he 
has infected while he has been walking round in that condi- 
tion. Leprosy will never be stamped out until we can catch and 
isolate infectious cases while they are still in the early stages." 
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Because of the increasing number of patients, he had sent to 
the Government for help. Immediately twenty-five State-paid 
workmen were sent to build additional huts. When patients 
were admitted, they were given a hut, or part of a hut if they 
were unmarried. For the first three months, full rations were 
provided from supplies brought in by local villagers and paid 
for by the Administration. A man in an advanced stage of 
the disease was not satisfied with this, and complained to 
Bonganga. 

"You say you give us food, but we are a family of five, and 
there is only enough for one. 33 

"You are the patient," Bonganga replied, "and the food is 
for you. Your family should go back to their own village. You 
can return to them as soon as there is no danger that you will 
infect your children. 33 

This drastic way of trying to separate the diseased from the 
healthy, even when it meant parting the closely knit African 
families, was essential if the spread of leprosy was to be halted. 
Dickie's children were now at school at Yakusu, and living with 
relatives. 

Babies were still the greatest problem, particularly when 
relatives of a diseased mother could not take responsibility for 
them. Bonganga had heard of an experiment in Nigeria, where 
a fence had been erected between mothers and their infants. 
Holes were made in the fence, and through these the mother 
put her nipple at feeding-time. This was quite safe, as the 
nipple was never infected, and the germ was not carried in the 
milk. Although children were not actually born with the 
disease, it could show itself in the first year of life if one or other 
of the parents had leprosy. Because healthy children had to be 
kept at Yalisombo when there was no alternative, a baby clinic 
had been started so that they could have as much protection 
as possible. 

When patients had been in the hospital for three months, 
rations were stopped, unless they were quite unable to fend for 
themselves. By that time, those who could do a little work had 
managed to make a garden in the forest to provide their own 
food. They needed something to occupy their minds and 
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bodies, and it also helped to reduce the expenses of the lepro- 
sarium. 

Dawidi, who was still improving, had become an assistant in 
the ulcer clinic. It was uncanny to see Mm give an injection, 
and unerringly find a vein under a black skin. But Kalialia 
and Dickie had too much work, so the Government offered to 
pay the salaries of two more infirmiers. 

A new group of students had just completed their training 
at Yakusu. Bonganga asked for volunteers. They would be 
isolated at Yalisombo, but nearer to civilization than in a re- 
mote forest dispensary. They could get to Stanleyville, which 
was rapidly opening up as a communications centre, and easily 
cross the Congo for a social evening at Yakusu. Many offered 
themselves for the work. Eventually Mutolo and Mokili, son 
of Lititiyo, were chosen. 

With more help, Bonganga was able to introduce stream- 
lined methods for treatment at the leprosarium. New arrivals 
were seen by one of the infirmiers who would make a complete 
clinical, pathological and bacteriological examination. The 
results were given to Bonganga when he examined the patient 
on his next visit. Then he had all the information needed to 
classify the case and decide on treatment. History and progress 
sheets included diagrams of the front and back of the body, 
showing leprous patches, and each patient carried a small card 
on which all his particulars were written. 



Dickie appeared to be so well that sometimes Bonganga 
almost forgot he was a patient, but one morning he looked 
anxious and said, "I examined my skin yesterday and I still 
have no leprosy germs, but my right leg is painful. 3 ' 

There was nothing to see, but the main nerve was slightly 
swollen and tender to the touch. It was obviously a late re- 
action, due to inflammation around the dead or dying germs in 
the nerve fibres. Dickie complained of tingling, and numbness 
of the skin, the muscles of the calf were weak, and the foot 
tended to drop. 

'Til have to splint it," Bonganga said. 

"Shall I still be able to work?" Dickie asked. 
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"Oh yes,' 5 Bonganga answered. It would be much better for 
Dickie to keep himself occupied. "But you'll have to have mas- 
sage and extra vitamins. We don't want a setback when we 
seem to be so near a definite cure." 

Dickie was still the pilot case by which all the others were 
judging their chances of recovery. His courage had brought a 
new spirit to Yalisombo. No longer were there fights and 
brawls, the patients had settled down happily together, helping 
each other, living as a contented community. 



In the spring their new church was ready for its official open- 
ing. On a Sunday morning, after service at Yakusu, hundreds 
of people set off for Yalisombo by motor-boat and canoe. There 
were so many that it looked like a regatta day on the river. 
Each boat was loaded far beyond the safety limit. For this one 
day, the risk of infection was ignored. In any case, leprosy is 
usually transmitted by prolonged, not transient, contact. 

Friends, relations, well-wishers and many others who were 
simply curious crowded into any sort of conveyance that would 
get them across the river. As the flotilla approached the lepro- 
sarium drum began its greeting, "Friends and neighbours come 
to prayer, friends and neighbours come to prayer . . ." on it 
went, an insistent inviting background to the splash of paddles 
and the hum of engines. 

Bonganga and Mali crossed in the mission motor-boat with 
their colleagues. For them, it was a particularly happy day. 
The red brick church could not be seen from the river because 
of the steep, tree-lined bank, but as they drew near the shore 
they heard singing and realized that an unofficial thanksgiving 
had already begun. Across the water, faintly, came voices from 
the church raised in unison singing, "The Church's one foun- 
dation is Jesus Christ her Lord. . . ." 

Other patients were waiting by the bank, to cheer and wel- 
come the visitors from Yakusu. The missionaries were escorted 
to the church by crowds of happy people who might never 
have heard the word "leprosy". 

Those who could gathered inside the simple building, where 
they celebrated with a service of thankfulness. Rows of forms 
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stood on a floor of beaten mud. This was the only uncompleted 
part of the church. Many of the patients walked barefoot. 
Something would have to be done to stop the spread of infec- 
tion this way, but hardly any of them could afford shoes. 
Bonganga was thinking about this problem as he walked out of 
the church at the end of the service. People were milling around 
the missionaries, still singing snatches of hymns. Then, among 
the crowd, he spotted a man wearing sandals made of rubber 
strips. 

"How did you get those?" he asked. 

The man proudly lifted up his foot so that Bonganga could 
get a better view. The sole and cross-strap were of rubber 
crudely thonged together with bits of inner tubing. It was an 
amateurish but efficient way of giving protection. "I made 
them from the worn-out tyre of a motor-car," he said. 

The next week Bonganga went into Stanleyville, called on 
a garage owner he knew well and asked, "Have you any dis- 
carded tyres?" 

The man pointed to pile in the corner. "Those are no good 
to me." 

"I'll take them away if you will let us have them to make 
sandals for the patients at Yalisombo," Bonganga offered. 

The man nodded, and the infirmiers Bonganga had brought 
with him took the tyres down to the motor-boat. Soon a patient 
who had been a cobbler in Stanleyville was turning out dozens 
of pairs of sandals which were distributed free. 

Occasionally patients could earn a little money by selling 
plantain grown in their gardens. Soon after the opening of the 
church, Bonganga noticed that they were working harder and 
industriously marketing their produce. Then Dickie, whose leg 
was slowly improving, came to him and said, "We have man- 
aged to collect and save thirty pounds. Do you think this is 
enough to buy cement for the floor of the church?" 

Bonganga made a few quick calculations. "It will buy the 
cement, there will be nothing over for sand or labour." 

"There is much sand by the river," Dickie said, "we will 
collect that ourselves." 

Bonganga smiled. "All right. And when you are ready, I 
will bring help from Yakusu to lay the floor." 
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Down at the tip of lit Bertha, where Bonganga and his 
family had seen the crocodile, there was plenty of perfect sand 
for the purpose. When the river was low, patients took their 
canoes to the beach, loaded them up with sand, then paddled 
back to Yalisombo. Others were waiting there, with pots, pans, 
pails, wooden bowls, any sort of receptacle they could find to 
take the cargo up the steep beach and dump it near the door of 
the church. From his surgery window Bonganga could see 
them, climbing up and down, the women often bearing a 
bucket of sand on their heads, and a child in their arms. 

By the time the last canoe-load of cement had arrived from 
Stanleyville, tons of sand had been collected from the beaches. 
"If we all work hard we should be able to lay the whole floor 
in one day," Bonganga said, "and many people will come from 
Yakusu to help us." 

As soon as he could organize a free day for the students and 
workmen from the hospital, Bonganga took them across the 
river. Mali brought Christopher and Alastair, who were old 
enough to help lay the floor by carrying buckets of sand. 

All through the day they laboured and sweated, taking turns 
to have a short rest so that work never stopped. At sundown 
the last pailful of concrete was smoothed into position. The 
main door of the church was carefully blocked to prevent goats, 
dogs and chicken straying over the newly-laid floor and leaving 
their imprints behind. Then all the workers gathered together 
in the open air. Wearily, but with happy thanksgiving, they 
sang the doxology, "Praise God from Whom all blessings 
flow. . . ." 

Then it was time for the visitors to return. Their backs were 
aching, their hands were sore, but as the boat left the beach, 
they shouted and waved to those who stayed behind at the 
leprosarium. 

"That was a good day's work," Bonganga remarked to a 
student standing at his side. 

"We can't do much for them," the boy replied. "There are 
so few ways we can help, it has made me very happy to do 
this." 

With so much extra work, Bonganga was not able to visit 
the dispensaries as frequently as he would have liked, but he 
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hurried Into the forest when news came of two epidemics 
typhoid and influenza. Mali, Alastair and Christopher came 
with him. They were all inoculated against typhoid, and he 
refused to worry about their getting infected, believing that his 
own care, and faith and precautions would keep them free. 
The children had grown up among the hazards of Congo life, 
and accepted them as normal. When a lizard splashed into 
Alastair's soup, he calmly spooned it out again. But neither of 
them managed to escape the Congo floor maggot, which 
crawled about at night seeking food, and usually attacked 
sleeping victims. Soon Alastair and Christopher each had a 
painful red swelling on their stomachs which looked like a boil, 
except that it had a black head. This was part of the live 
maggot. Bonganga had to remove it by separating the edges 
of the tiny hole it had made when entering the skin. There was 
no way of coaxing the intruder out. At the slightest touch of 
any irritant, even hot water, it would retreat, and draw its head 
below the surface of the skin. Getting rid of it was a painful 
process. Bonganga managed to interest his sons in each other. 
"Christopher, you watch for the little worm coming out of 
Alastair's tummy, then I'll get yours out." 

Alastair gritted his teeth, and made no sound as his father 
pulled the edges apart until a little black head popped out, 
followed by a concertina-like white maggot. The boys were 
lucky enough to get only one of these each. Bonganga had 
treated a man who became seriously ill when a dozen pene- 
trated his body. It was another example of the way these tiny, 
insidious parasites could often be more dangerous than the 
much-publicized big game. 

The children had been lucky. In spite of the trying climate 
in which they had been brought up, and the different diseases 
to which they had been exposed, their health was perfect. All 
day they ran about wearing brief sun-suits, sharing games with 
their black playmates, sometimes missing Lisungi, who was 
now learning carpentry in Stanleyville, and Lingwanda, who 
had married and also gone to the town. 

On journey the boys would jump out of the "Red Devil" as 
soon as it stopped, and start a game of football with the local 
children while their parents inspected the dispensary. When 
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villagers were lined up for examination the boys would some- 
times walk down the row and call, "Daddy, this man's got an 
ulcer/ 3 or "This girl has a sore arm." They had grown up in a 
medical world. Since they were very young, Mali had taken 
them to the hospital to join the crowd at the theatre window 
who were watching their father operate. 

Bonganga had been worried about the rumour of typhoid on 
this particular journey, but found no secondary cases. This was 
one of the diseases against which good defence could be put 
up by inoculation, so that it had lost many of its terrors. There 
were dozens of influenza victims. In one village it had attacked 
a hundred and twenty-five people, including the infiraiier, who 
was neglecting himself to care for all his patients. Bonganga 
sent an urgent message back to Yakusu for extra help. 

Then he drove on into Yaboila, right down in the south 
Topoke. He drew up outside the dispensary, noticing the neatly 
laid out garden, and the newly planted flowers. Then he saw 
the infirmier come running out to meet the "Red Devil". 

"Bonganga, Bonganga," he said, "I am so thankful you have 
arrived. I am looking after a patient in my own house. He 
was badly mauled in the forest by one of those big horse ante- 
lopes. I had to do what I could while I was waiting for you 
to come." 

Bonganga followed the anxious boy to his home. It was a 
pleasant mud building, one of many the Administration were 
putting up for the infirmiers. Inside, the room was perfectly 
spotless. There was a comfortable armchair, and framed pic- 
tures on the wall. Two of these were toothpaste advertisements 
gleaned from the local trader. They came from British firms. 
No one understood the writing, which was in English, but 
printed in pretty colours, so that, as far as they were aware, it 
was just an attractive background for a lovely white face. 

Over in the corner of the room, on a low divan bed, was the 
patient. Bonganga examined him carefully, then looked at the 
waiting infirmier. "Is there something wrong?" the boy asked. 

Bonganga shook his head. "There is nothing for me to do. 
You have already treated him as well as I could have done." 

The man's wounds had been stitched and dressed with acri- 
flavine lotion. His limbs were splinted with balsa wood, he had 
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been given regular Injections of penicillin, and was recovering 
as quickly as he would have done in a modem hospital. 
Although he had been deep in the forest when attacked, and 
well over a hundred miles from civilization, he could not have 
had better attention had he been the victim of a street accident 
in the Strand. 



Now, as the forest was opening up, and Yanonge and Isangi 
were becoming big commercial centres, the simple African mind 
was being forced to take great strides ahead. Every plantation 
had a dispensary, many their own doctors, which reduced the 
area which Bonganga and his colleagues had to serve, but 
Yakusu-trained infiraiier evangelists were everywhere, ready 
to assist both in medical and spiritual work. 

Labourers, suddenly uprooted from their primitive life, were 
being thrust into twentieth century civilization. The Govern- 
ment recognized the problems, and passed laws to ensure that 
companies treated their workmen fairly. At first, single men 
had been recruited, because they were cheaper to employ, but 
venereal disease put up costs and caused wastage of labour. 

The Government had to face the fact that in spite of the 
huge birth-rate, infant mortality was still so high in Central 
Congo that the population was decreasing slightly. So they en- 
couraged companies to employ married men, and provide 
accommodation for families on the plantations. A new law was 
passed making future polygamous marriages illegal. Husbands 
already had to pay a tax on every wife after the first. Infirmiere, 
teachers and evangelists trained at Yakusu, lived and worked 
on the plantations to help both men and employers. 

Tula, a Yakusu-trained evangelist, had become chief clerk 
to one of these companies. When a canteen was opened for the 
workpeople, Tula went to see the director. 

"It is good that you sell food and trinkets to these people, 
but wrong that you sell them beer." 

The white overseer, who was accustomed to European work- 
men regarding a moderate amount of alcohol as a necessity, 
and saw no harm in it himself, said, "But why? An occasional 
drink does people good." 
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Tula couldn't reply for a moment. He had a certain distinc- 
tion because he was the first African in the district to go to 
Stanleyville, have his rotten teeth extracted, and replaced by a 
shining new white set. They were the admiration of all his 
colleagues, but when he started to talk, he sometimes got very 
excited and his dentures slipped. Now he made certain he had 
full control and continued, "Beer is not good." 

"But Tula, you don't have to drink it yourself." 

"If you provide it, your workmen will spend all their money 
on it. There will be much unhappiness in families, and fight- 
ings and immorality, and the Christian spirit which you know 
is so fine in this plantation, will disappear." 

The overseer was still unconvinced, but Tula was deter- 
mined. "Well, if you have this bottled beer, you won't have 
me. I shall go to work somewhere else." The overseer knew 
that Tula was invaluable. He mustered the crowds of Illiterate 
African workers like a sheep dog. If he left, output would 
suffer, and there certainly would be more difficulty with the 
workmen. 

"All right, Tula," he promised. "No beer." 



It was not enough to discourage the old way of life among 
the Africans. They had to be taught not only how to work, but 
how to use their leisure. As he drove his family back home 
through the forest, Bonganga noticed how girls who had been 
trained at Yakusu boarding school, and then married infirmiers 
were becoming capable and efficient housewives. "There's only 
one trouble," he remarked to Mali. "Sometimes these educated 
children look down on their uncivilized parents." 

At Yakusu, as well as in the forest, the Government had 
provided better accommodation for the infirmiers. There were 
four-roomed houses now for the senior ones employed at the 
hospital. Laurie's wife, like those of his colleagues, no longer 
made palm-oil from nuts or prepared meals on open fires. They 
all had domestic cookers in kitchens built behind their houses. 
Often the canoe from Stanleyville Post Office would bring a 
big parcel from Belgium, containing household equipment that 
they had ordered by catalogue, cash on delivery. All the in- 
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firmiers received a good wage from the Government, which 
permitted them to buy a few luxuries. 

Dormitory blocks for students in training had now been 
completed. Two boys shared a room. Mali inspected them 
every week. "I don't know whether you could really call it 
progress," she said to Bonganga after one of these visits, u but 
they're pinning up pictures from European magazines round 
the walls." 

There was a communal dining-room, with the boys taking 
it in turn to cook meals over a fire made from logs. Three of 
these were arranged like a star, a fire was started in the middk, 
and as the wood burned away, so more of each log was pushed 
into the centre. The fire smouldered all day, and soon burnt up 
brightly when the logs were pushed together at meal times. 

On Saturdays the boys had a social evening in one of the 
rooms used for Bible studies and prayer meetings. Games had 
been sent out from England. Now the boys sat at different 
tables absorbed with tiddleywinks, ludo, draughts or snakes and 
ladders, drinking coffee and eating cakes provided by Mali. 
If a boy wanted to study, he could go into an adjoining room 
and borrow books from the infirmiers' library, or read maga- 
zines. 

Bonganga tried to spend as much time as possible with the 
boys, but since the war there had been a severe staff shortage 
at Yakusu. Besides his work in the hospital, at Yalisombo and 
in the district, he was now doing the full duties of a minister 
and conducting services, marriages and funerals. At the end of 
the year his assistant doctor was transferred to Bolobo, and he 
was left with only the two white nurses and the infirmiers. 
There were urgent operations waiting to be performed, and 
his weekly Yalisombo visit was due when a note arrived from 
Bosoko, who was now in charge of the dispensary at Yabaondo. 

"Can you come and see one of my patients? It is a child 
who is paralysed, but I do not think it can be polio, because 
I have only one case." 

Bonganga showed the note to Mali. "It may be the first 
case." He sighed. "All we can do now is hope and pray that if 
it really is polio, it isn't going to be a major epidemic." 
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A s so often happened when there was an urgent call into 
jTjLthe forest, both motor-boats were out of action. But the 
"Red Devil" was more reliable these days. It was a new one 
with the same name and colouring as the old. Bonganga 
travelled to Yanonge by canoe, collected it there, and drove to 
Bosoko's village in the south Topoke. The child patient had 
already been isolated in a hut which had been built" in a clear- 
ing some distance from the village. Bosoko had splinted the 
limbs with balsa, using hard bits of another wood for nails. 

"Fm afraid it's polio all right," Bonganga confirmed. "Have 
you any more suspected cases?" 

"Not yet," Bosoko replied, "but I expect there will soon be 
more." 

The Africans called polio "bopepe", which means "the 
wind", because it could sweep ruthlessly through a district, 
knocking down small children who had no defence against its 
assault, and might leave them paralysed and unable to fend for 
themselves after it had passed. Bosoko soon had two more vic- 
tims. Within a month cases were being reported from all over 
the Topoke. 

There was a delay in getting spare parts for the motor-boats. 
Without them, the frequent journeys Bonganga had to make 
became nightmares. On alternate Friday mornings, he set out 
on a three-day tour. Before leaving he had to take roll-call, 
visit hospital patients, give out drugs and set workmen to their 
jobs. Then he wrote instructions for the care of those who were 
seriously ill, and confidently left the hospital in the capable 
charge of the two English sisters and Laurie, who had deve- 
loped an amazing integrity, dependability and sense of re- 
sponsibility. Knowing his worth, and that of the other men who 
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had become reliable and trustworthy Infirmiers in spite of a 
semi-civilized origin, Bonganga was depressed by reports of the 
colour bar from other parts of the world. 

Certainly unlimited patience was needed, but the progress 
of these backward races was astounding. They were already 
conforming to modern standards after only fifty years of civi- 
lization. Europe had more than a thousand to its credit, and in 
some ways, particularly family unity, and the care of elderly 
parents, had something to learn from the illiterate African. In 
Britain, we only had to look back to the Middle Ages and ask 
ourselves, "Did we do so well after five hundred years?" 

Of course there were disappointments and setbacks. These 
could be overcome with patience. Laurie himself had once been 
sent to a distant dispensary because of a misdemeanour. Now, 
when he was paddled away from Yakusu beach, Bonganga's 
confidence in Laurie was complete. 



Usually if Bonganga was lucky he got away by 8.15 a.m. 
On the way down river he visited four company dispensaries, 
so that it was three o'clock before he reached Yanonge. Then 
he drove to Yalikina, calling at two more dispensaries on the 
way. By Saturday, he was down in the Topoke examining the 
polio cases. 

Once again, the Administration was using all its powers to 
check the spread of infection. Everybody travelling through 
the district had to have a medical passport. Patients were 
isolated immediately. The latrines they had used were only 
holes in the ground surrounded by rough shacks, but these 
were disinfected with cresol and sealed. Infirmiers checked all 
contacts, and cycled miles to examine them in the hope of 
catching the disease in its early stages, so that paralysis, when 
it did occur, would be much less severe and victims would not 
spread the infection. 

In the forest, it was a case of "make do and mend" the para- 
lysed limbs. There was no hope of getting the patients to 
Yakusu. They were splinted and rested in isolation for three 
weeks, and then began graduated exercises with the splints 
removed. When the period of infection was over, the children 
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were allowed to go back home, but the mother were shown 
how to put the splints on at night and exercise the wasted limbs. 

"Warm water baths would help/' Bonganga said to Bosoko, 
"Get all the large bowls you can, and we'll tell the mothers 
what to do." 

Gently they showed parents how to move partially paralysed 
limbs in the warm water. Clinics were held every Monday at 
dispensaries in the affected areas. A mother would walk as 
many as sixteen miles there and back, carrying a crippled child 
for treatment. 

"If you come every week," Bonganga promised, "we will 
bring your child a gift at Christmas." Back to Britain went an 
urgent appeal. "Please send as many brightly-coloured chil- 
dren's vests as possible." 

He began the drive back to Yanonge on Sundays, visiting 
more cases and holding services on the way. At one village he 
arrived in the middle of a commotion. "You have just come in 
time Bonganga," the Chief said. "We have a man here who 
says the Holy Spirit has told him that his wife must be dug up 
from her grave." 

Bonganga faced the man with his demented, tortured eyes. 
"You are mistaken, my friend," he said. "If the Holy Spirit 
wanted your wife to return to earth, He would also give her 
power to come back to life without the grave being opened." 

Taking their lead from Bonganga, the villagers began to urge 
the man to let his wife rest in peace. It was nearly an hour before 
he admitted the soundness of the reasoning, and went off with 
his relatives. 

"Sometimes it is the right word that matters more than the 
right medicine," Bonganga thought. Mental illness was not very 
common in this part of Africa, but the Government were 
already making provision for victims. 

As he approached Yanonge he ran into a violent tropical 
storm. It was like driving through a waterfall. For hours he 
skidded in low gear over greasy yellow mud, slithering and 
sliding from side to side. He knew there was a stream ahead, 
but the bridge had disappeared under water. The only sign of 
its location was two upright poles, one at each side sticking out 
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of a continuous sheet of water where the swollen stream had 
flooded the road. In normal times the bridge was only just wide 
enough for the lorry. Holding his breath, Bonganga steered 
between the sticks. 

Water rose halfway up the wheels. If he deviated more than 
a few inches from the invisible bridge, the car would slide into 
fifteen feet of water. There was nothing he could do but try to 
steer accurately across, although for all he could see of the 
bridge he might have been blindfolded. As the wheels touched 
solid ground on the other side, Bonganga's thankfulness rang 
out in the words of the doxology. 

It was six o'clock when he reached Yanonge and prepared to 
travel overnight to Yakusu. In the canoe, he brewed tea on the 
oil-stove, and had a supper of bread and cheese. The rain 
seemed to have subsided, so Bonganga laid a mackintosh sheet 
and blanket on the bottom of the canoe. With his attache-case 
for a pillow and his black bag at his feet, he settled down to rest. 

Hardly were they in mid-stream when the storm broke out 
again. At this point, the Congo was two miles wide. The 
paddlers made for shore against the rising waves and strong 
current. Every moment, more water was shipped aboard. Furi- 
ously they worked to reach safety before it was completely 
waterlogged and wrecked. Swimming would have been impos- 
sible in the driving, blinding rain, even without the danger of 
crocodiles and snakes. When they reached the bank at last, the 
rim of the canoe was just above water. 

Bonganga rescued his luggage and poured the water out of 
it while the paddlers pulled the canoe ashore and tipped it up- 
side down. Then they scrambled up a steep cliff to the shelter 
of some trees. By the light of his flash-lamp, Bonganga opened 
a suitcase full of sodden clothing. There, on the top, was the 
book he had hoped to read on the journey. Its title was Twilight 
on the Floods. 

His portable alarm-clock was still going in spite of its garland 
of water weeds. It was eight o'clock, and Sunday night. At 
Yakusu, his colleagues would be beginning their evening wor- 
ship in English. Clinging to tree trunks for support, wet, wind- 
blown and miserable, Bonganga and his companions held their 
own service there on the weather-battered cliffside. When the 
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storm abated, they resumed the journey, and reached Yakusu 
at eight o'clock next morning. 

As they were again without a second European doctor for a 
time, Bonganga relied more and more on Laurie, who was now 
supervising the daily clinic for children. Pupils from the schools 
were examined frequently, in an attempt to improve the stan- 
dard of health. Cuts and scratches were treated on the spot 
before they became infected. Any child who was obviously sick 
was given a pink slip to take to the hospital, where he was either 
admitted or given out-patient treatment. 

When Bonganga went to discuss a case with Laurie, he found 
him examining a bright- eyed schoolboy who was still breathless 
from his race to get to the head of the queue. The clinic was so 
popular the pupils thought up any excuse to come along. 

"Why are you here?" Laurie asked smilingly. "You don't 
look very ill." 

The boy pointed to a bottle on the shelf. "I want some of that 
red, sweet medicine," he said. 

"What are your symptoms? 53 Laurie asked. 

"I haven't got any. . . ." The boy clapped his hand over his 
mouth as he realized what he had said. "I mean ... I have 
terrible pains all over and I cough all night long," he contra- 
dicted. "Nothing but the sweet, red medicine does me any 
good," he added guilefully. 

"But today is Monday. You didn't come yesterday or Satur- 
day. I suppose your great trouble does not affect you when there 
is no school." With a playful pat Laurie sent the boy back to the 
classroom. 

Slowly the children were beginning to look more robust and 
healthy, but some still suffered through the practices of the 
witch-doctor. The baby son of Lingwanda, Bonganga's old 
house-boy, died after being circumcised by one of them. 
Circumcision was a rite among the tribes. Older missionaries 
had seen it performed by witch-doctors who travelled from 
village to village for the ceremony. All parents whose children 
had not been circumcised would prepare them for the ordeal. 
A big scaffolding was erected in the centre of the village. Crowds 
gathered round, the drums beat a loud tattoo, and one after 
another the young boys climbed up to the platform on the top 
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of the scaffolding. The noise of the drums rose to a crescendo 
to drown any screams as, with a single movement of a sharp 
knife, the witch-doctor slashed through the foreskin. Then the 
victim, trying to bear this trial bravely, climbed down and 
joined his family. 

Because there was no after-treatment, many children had to 
be admitted to hospital with badly infected wounds and 
secondary haemorrhage after such an experience. All the in- 
firmiers were trained to do this simple operation and had to 
perform it at least three times under Laurie's supervision. But, 
in the forest, although the old ceremonial circumcision was no 
longer practised, families still called in the witch-doctor. 

LIngwanda's wife had gone to her husband's home for the 
birth of her child, while he stayed on at his work in Stanleyville. 
Relatives persuaded her to let the witch-doctor circumcize her 
child. She had lived in a modern world, and would probably 
never have agreed to let anyone like old Kanga touch her baby. 
But witch-doctors, fearing a loss of Income, had moved with the 
times. They had discarded the old, terrifying trappings, and 
now wore European dress, often with a white coat, in imitation 
of the mission doctors, and claimed to have medical knowledge 
equal to theirs. But the man who operated crudely on Li- 
ngwanda's little son did not know enough, and was not skilful 
enough. He cut a large blood vessel and the child bled to death. 
Simple pressure would have stopped the bleeding and saved the 
baby's life. 

It was a relief to Bonganga that none of the witch-doctors 
dared to interfere with the treatment of polio victimsflt might 
have been because of an intuitive knowledge that they could do 
no good, and would lose their reputation If any treatment they 
advised had a bad effect. During the whole of the epidemic they 
had only one death, and one serious case of residual paralysis 
among sixty victims. 

The news from Yalisombo was just as encouraging. Dickie 
improved daily. The only sign of his illness now was a slight 
limp due to the fact that some of the nerves in his leg were per- 
manently affected. For months now his skin had been com- 
pletely free from leprosy bacilli. "There isn't even any red dust/' 
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he said proudly, referring to the tiny fragments into which the 
dead bacilli disintegrated. 

"There is no need to stay here any longer," Bonganga said. 
"You can be transferred to a district dispensary, if you would 
like to go." 

"There is everything to keep me here," Dickie replied. 
"Yalisombo brought me back to life. Now I want to stay and 
help to do as much for others. Noel and I have talked about 
this. Our children, who are at school in Yakusu, are away from 
harm. Noel can help other mothers with their babies. And there 
is another matter. Kalialia and Luta have been here for many 
years and wish for a change. You and I work so well together, 
and I relieve you of much of the routine work. Besides", he 
added with a wistful smile, "do you not think that having been 
through what these people experience myself, knowing their 
despair and unhappiness, I cannot help them more than some- 
one who has never felt himself outcast ?" 

Soon arrangements were made for Kalialia and Luta, who 
had been the pioneer workers at Yalisombo, to go to a district 
dispensary, Dickie was left in charge, with Mutolo and Mokilj. 
to help Mm. 

Every day there were encouraging signs of success from an 
increasing number of patients, as the marks of leprosy disap- 
peared as a result of the new drugs. Posho, the clerk from 
Stanleyville, who had arrived with lepra fever, had left the 
hospital and was now living in his own hut, able to care for 
himself. Already he was looking forward to the day when he 
could go back to work. Dawidi's tests were negative, and he was 
putting in full time at the ulcer clinic. During a tour of Africa, 
Dr. Chesterman would be visiting Yakusu. There was a hearten- 
ing story of success to show him. 

"We shall have thirty-five patients cured and ready for dis- 
charge by then," Bonganga said when they were discussing 
plans for his visit during dinner one evening. 

"Are you certain they won't have a recurrence ?" Mali asked. 

Bonganga hesitated. "It's impossible to say for sure, and it 
will be many years before we know the real answer. But I am 
convinced in my own mind that they are not harbouring the 
disease any longer." 
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A full programme of celebrations was planned for Dr. 
Chesterman. His name was a legend in that part of Africa, be- 
cause of his victory over sleeping sickness. For months past, the 
infirmiers had been levelling a patch of unused rough ground 
by the church to make a new football field. It would be ready in 
time for Dr. Chesterrnan to perform the official opening and, in 
his honour, was to be called the Chesterman Stadium. A team 
was coming from Stanleyville to play against the infirmiers in 
the first match. Afterwards the doctor was to visit Yalisombo, 
and attend a service at which cured leprosy patients would be 
discharged. 

"We've got to make it memorable in some way, 35 Bonganga 
said. "Being cured of leprosy isn't an everyday thing. It's a 
triumph and a blessing, something that hasn't been achieved by 
one doctor or one patient, but by many people of different faiths 
in different parts of the world, all worlcing under Divine guid- 
ance . . ." he hit the table with his first, a sure sign that he had 
an idea. 

"You remember the parable of the Grateful Samaritan as 
told in St. Luke's gospel? Don't confuse it with the Good 
Samaritan. This is the parable of the ten lepers who were stand- 
ing apart in a village. Our Lord passed by and healed them all. 
Only one turned back in gratitude and he was a Samaritan 5 . 
Then Jesus said to him, 'Arise, and go thy way; thy faith hath 
made thee whole. . . .' When we discharge our patients, we will 
call it a Grateful Samaritan service, and every one of us will give 
thanks. During the service we will give out the certificates of 
discharge so that they have more significance than if they were 
handed over in the surgery." 

Forty crowded canoes made a floating guard of honour to 
greet Dr. Chesterman as he arrived by motor-boat from Stanley- 
ville. Old friends of his had travelled to Yakusu from the 
farthest parts of the Congo. First to greet him as he stepped 
ashore was Yenga, the boy who had mistaken the boiling surgi- 
cal gloves for human hands, and was now a respected infirmier. 

After lunch, Bonganga and Mali escorted their visitor to the 
football field. A special motor-boat had brought the Stanley- 
ville team and a few supporters. Hundreds of Yakusu fans were 
there. As Dr. Chesterman walked on to the field to perform the 
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opening ceremony, the teams, dressed in their neat uniform 
shirts and shorts, stood to attention while two infirmiers stepped 
forward carrying a heavy suitcase full of ivory. 

"This is for you," they said with pride. "You are the man 
who took away our sleeping sickness, and our hearts are filled 
with gratitude towards you. We want to show that we shall 
never forget." Then a young man in an immaculate white suit 
read a long tribute in perfect French, praising Dr. Chester- 
man's work as missionary, doctor and friend. 

It was a moment before Dr. Chesterman could reply. The 
unexpected gift, the gratitude had moved him deeply. As he 
told Bonganga later, "There are so many differences, so many 
improvements, but this, perhaps, was the greatest and most sur- 
prising. When I left they had no appreciation, and did not 
know the meaning of thankfulness. It was as though I owed 
something to them, they always said, c You are our father, so you 
should give us a present. 3 " He smiled. "I'm so glad I was able 
to come back. What happened today meant more to me than 
any material success." 

Punctually on time he began the match by throwing the foot- 
ball on to the field. Play started, with Laurie as referee. Within 
a few minutes, Stanleyville scored a goal, and were applauded 
by their few supporters. The Yakusu team weren't worrying 
about sportsmanship. They wanted to win, didn't care who 
knew it, and certainly weren't going to congratulate their oppo- 
nents. Then the infirmiers scored a goal and chaos broke out. 
The crowds swarmed on to the pitch shouting, cheering and 
dancing. They threw their arms round the players and kicked 
the ball in an ecstatic free for all. It was five minutes before the 
field was cleared and play could begin again. When the whistle 
was blown for time, and Yakusu were the winners by three 
goals to one, the cheering was loud enough to be heard at 
Yalisombo. Soon the station drum was booming out the news, 
the losers were escorted to their boat, and the winners went off 
to celebrate. 

So much had changed since Dr. Chesterman left Yakusu. 
The church had been completed, the hospital transformed. 
"The people are more sophisticated," he said as he walked 
round the wards with Bonganga. "We used to have women 
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come In with their hair plastered into a matted mess with cam- 
wood paste, and so full of livestock that we had to shave it off." 

"They grow it longer now 33 , Bonganga explained, "but some- 
times take up to three days plaiting it into a complicated 
pattern." He pointed to a young girl lying in bed, with her hair 
fixed into little plaits that stuck out all over her head like long 
spikes. "That style took so long to arrange, she won't want to 
upset it for weeks. So in the end we get the same result as you 
did, a highly-populated head. 39 

Far more people were wearing clothes. As the mission party 
set off for Yalisombo the next day, the crowd on the river banks 
were mostly dressed in bright cottons that previously came from 
Lancashire, but were now imported from India and Japan. 
Make-up was coming in, too. The village belles had dusted 
their faces with light powder, and wore violently-coloured lip- 
stick, high-heeled shoes, and penetrating, cheap perfumes. The 
smartest of them all had taken an ordinary bright green pocket 
comb, and stuck it into her closely cropped head as a fashion- 
able ornament. 

There was a tumultuous reception at Yalisombo. First Dr. 
Ghesterman opened the new hospital block, built with a gift 
from the Fonds Pere Damien, then the crowds moved over to 
the church. Many hurried on in front, anxious to secure places 
inside. There would only be room for half the people who 
wanted to attend. The front seats were reserved for the patients 
who were to be discharged. 

Laurie had brought the choir from Yakusu to swell the one 
at the leprosarium. They sat on the right in front of the congre- 
gation, facing the white mission staff. On the central platform 
Bonganga and Dr. Chesterman stood in the pulpit, with Dickie, 
Mutolo and Mokili wearing uniforms as smart as tropical naval 
kit on a raised dais below them. 

Bonganga watched the visitors and patients being shep- 
herded into their seats by Emile, a policeman from the Topoke, 
who, although he had contracted leprosy and was confined to 
Yalisombo, used his previous authority to help keep law and 
order. There was a happy, graduation day atmosphere in the 
church. Bonganga could sense no envy in the minds of those 
who had to stay behind. They had an incentive now, to obey 
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the doctor's orders and to help themselves. Now they could 
think, "One day my turn will come." 

Then, half-way down the church, he spotted Daniele, the 
man who had lost his wife and children, and might have been 
a pitiful sight with his toeless feet and fingerless hands, had it 
not been for his happy, contented face. 

"There is always a place for a man with a peaceful mind, 
even if his body is multilated," Bonganga thought. It was to 
Daniele that the patients took their troubles, and the children 
their tears. 

As the service began, Mokili, son of the ex-cannibal Lititiyo, 
stood forward to conduct "Onward Christian Soldiers", which 
had been translated into Lokele by his father, and was now one 
of the best known and most well-loved hymns. Every member 
of the congregation was determined to out sing his neighbour. 
Even those who had only stumps to stand on, rose and raised 
their voices with the rest. 

Outside, hundreds of people who had been unable to squeeze 
themselves in, joined in the service standing in the open air. 
Little children stopped playing to close their eyes and join in 
the words of the Lord's Prayer. A mother pushed her nipple 
into her baby's mouth so that its cries should not drown the 
words of the sermon. Goats and chickens wandered around 
among the outdoor worshippers ... the heart of Yalisombo was 
beating strongly. The place of despair for the doomed was now 
full of new life. 

In front of the congregation sat the thirty-five ex-patients. 
Some had new clothes for the occasion. All had dressed up in 
their best. Once again they could be proud of, and drew atten- 
tion to their bodies. The horrible stigma "untouchable" had 
gone. The youngest was only four years old, the oldest seventy. 

In the middle of the service, after giving the address in 
Lokele, Dr. Chesterman stepped down from the rostrum and 
handed a discharge certificate to each one. Bonganga noticed 
that they took it in two hands, their way of saying "Thank you" 
then, held it tightly pressed to their bodies, as though afraid it 
might be snatched away again. For them it was certainly a 
priceless treasure. Bonganga's reward came from the glow on 
their faces. "We shall win through," he told himself. "Sleeping 
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sickness has gone, leprosy Is faltering. . . . Oh Lord, make clean 
our hearts and minds in knowledge and love of Thee. . . ." 

At the climax of the service, when the certificates had been 
distributed, and Dr. Chesterman had returned to the rostrum, 
Laurie took up his baton. Then the voices of the Yakusu choir 
pealed out in the triumphant music of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
There was dead silence as the last notes died away. For once, 
even the Africans found the moment too poignant for speech. 
The chattering began again as the congregation left the church, 
many of them still humming hymns of thankfulness. 

Bonganga watched as the cured patients left. The first was a 
young boy, with a new life before him, the last Dawidi who, 
like Dickie, was making the leprosarium his life's work. The 
other patients were soon claimed by friends and relatives who 
had come to take them home. 

"It's like the welcome the prodigal son received from his 
father," Bonganga remarked as he and Dr. Chesterman 
watched the happy reunions. 

All around them children were playing and shouting. The 
women celebrated in their own way, singing to the accompani- 
ment of baskets shaped like a small pochette and filled with 
beans which they rattled in rhythm. Dr. Chesterman looked at 
the happy scene, at Emile, the policeman, trying to make a 
path for the white missionaries through the crowd. 

"Come into the dispensary," Bonganga said. "Mali brought 
some tea over in a thermos, I expect you could do with a cup." 

"I was thinking", Dr. Chesterman said as he turned reluc- 
tantly from the gay scene, "leprosy is no longer a full-stop in a 
man's life. Now it is only a comma." 

In the gathering dusk, the great crowd who had come over 
from Yakusu for the ceremony prepared to return home. Each 
motor-boat towed several canoes filled with happy, singing 
Africans. Children from the leprosarium lined the bank, and 
dived into the water to swim beside the boats. Others ran along 
the beach to a tree which branched right over the river. Clinging 
to each foothold, they hung like living fruit from, every bough, 
singing a carol and waving as the boats disappeared into the 
evening mist. 

There was still much to be done before it could be said that 
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leprosy was controlled, but the greatest battle was won. The 
bacilli, which had put up such a fight, had at last been defeated 
through the courage of human guinea-pigs like Dickie, and the 
knowledge and perseverance of research scientists in many 
lands. But the medical missionaries were still far from their 
ideal. They wanted to ensure that every African had the chance 
of living a healthy life. With the leprosarium working to routine 
and the increasing reliability of the infirmiers, Bonganga was 
able to give more attention to parasites, the almost invisible 
enemies that were a greater danger to life than the big game 
in the tropical forest. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE FIGHT AGAINST 
RIVER BLINDNESS 



TH E danger of the forest parasites was that they liked to use 
the human body as a home. Many of them invaded the 
skin and then preyed on the person. Hookworms entered 
through the naked skin, made a complicated journey in the 
body, then attached itself to the gut, where it appeared as a 
thick white thread, half-an-inch long, and lived by sucking 
blood from its human host. The eggs were passed in the stools. 
Tiny larvae hatched out, and remained hidden in the mud until 
they could enter another human body, usually through the bare 
feet of Africans as they went to collect water. 

Roundworms, which also were carried in the stools, could 
grow as long as ten inches, and sometimes hundreds existed in 
one individual. Drastic treatment of infected individuals, and 
gradually rising standards of hygiene, were reducing the num- 
ber of patients whose bodies had been weakened by such unin- 
vited, unwanted guests. 

One minute worm, called loa-loa, played hide and seek. It 
would cause temporary swellings, which might last for two or 
three days, and then disappear to crop up again in a different 
place. It was not actually dangerous to life, but caused intoler- 
able itching, which could only be eased by applying cold water. 
Sometimes the worms died spontaneously, if not they were as 
difficult to capture as a bird in flight. Bonganga himself had 
had several of them creeping about under his skin, and could 
sympathize with his scratching patients. Laurie called him to 
the hospital one day to see a boy who had just been admitted. 
"The worm is in the thin membrane covering the eye/' he said. 
"If we are quick we can get it." 
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6 'Huny"j Bonganga replied, "cocaine, instruments . . . we'll 
try to remove it." 

He went into the theatre where the patient was lying already 
prepared for the slight operation. The worm was plainly visible. 
A little nick, and it could be eased out with forceps. Bonganga 
began to anaesthetize the eye. Before it could take effect, the 
swelling disappeared. The worm, evidently sensing danger, had 
moved off to hide elsewhere. 

Much had been done to control such infestations in the years 
he had been at Yakusu. Now Bonganga was determined to 
attack the most insidious of them all, onchocerciasis, or river 
blindness. The problem was serious. Many people were suffer- 
ing. Some would go blind, others would die. Both as a doctor 
and a missionary, Bonganga felt himself challenged to try and 
stop the ravages of the disease. It was most evident in three 
separate districts and among the workmen and their families 
on a coffee and rubber plantation. 

He knew that it was transmitted by a black-fly which bred 
in water, and could travel great distances, certainly up to twelve 
and possibly as many as sixty miles. It liked the shade of the 
forest, and rarely flew higher than two feet from the ground, so 
that it nearly always attacked the bare legs of the Africans. If 
one of them had the disease already, the fly would suck up 
microscopic thread-like worms which developed in its body for 
a fortnight, which it then injected into the skin of anyone else it 
happened to bite. Male and female larvae then travelled from 
leg to thigh, from thigh to pelvis, growing all the time until the 
female became like a piece of thin cotton, two or three feet long. 

These larvae courted each other in the tissues over a bony 
part of the body like the hip. There they intertwined into a tight 
little ball. The body's reaction was to surround this with pro- 
tective fibrous tissue, making a large lump in the flesh. 

The unwelcome lodgers might remain in residence for twelve 
to fifteen yearc without causing much discomfort. But the adult 
female gives birth every day to thousands of little worms a 
hundredth of an inch long. These cause intolerable itching, 
and the patient is tormented into continuous scratching, 
which can make the skin grow thick and ugly. Sometimes 
the disease caused the special kind of piebald skin found in 
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Above: This is the fine new hospital building at Vakusu. It stands right on the 

river bank, and is a landmark to boats on the Stanleyville-Leopoldville stretch 

of the broad water-way of the River Contm. 



B(ilow:'l\\v hospital pharmacy, where Bonganga's w r ile Mali (right centre} super- 
vises the hospital prescriptions, and the packing of drugs for dispatch to village 
dispensaries. The boxes in the foreground are ready for distribution. 





Thankful crowds leave the church at Yalisombo Leprosarium after a Grateful 
Samaritan service at which patients cured of leprosy received their discharge. 
Now they will return to their own villages with relatives and friends who came 
to fetch them and give thanks. There was not room for all the happy crowd in 
the church, which was built by the patients themselves. Those left outside 
joined in the prayers and hymns. For the patients who must remain, there is still 
hope. "Next time, I may be cured and able to go among my people again." 



THE FIGHT AGAINST RIVER BLINDNESS 

Central Africa. The greatest damage occurred when these little 
worms settled In the eye, invading all the tissues, particularly 
the iris, eventually leading to total blindness. 

Bonganga decided that the only way to tackle the problem 
was to make a complete survey of the disease, and try to dis- 
cover the breeding grounds of the fly, so that it could be 
destroyed. On his next few journeys he took two teams of in- 
firmiers, one to concentrate on leprosy, including after-care 
and examination of discharged patients, the other to examine 
skin snipped from every villager to see who was harbouring the 
parasites which could cause this dreaded river blindness. 

The snippets were taken from an area over the hip, where the 
skin could be tensed. It was also the point where parasites were 
likely to be most numerous in an infected person. The operation 
was practically painless, and only just drew blood. 

"Why do you do this ?" one of them asked. "We are not ill." 

For reply, Bonganga showed the villager a piece of his own 
skin under the microscope. 

"Ugh ! " he yelled. "Those snakes never came from my skin." 

"Yes they did," Bonganga retorted. "You saw me take a piece 
of skin from your hip, that's what you are looking at now. These 
are the things that make your people blind." 

With his assistants he searched everything that grew or 
floated in the streams around Yakusu, and in the areas where 
the incidence of the disease was highest. Eventually he managed 
to find the minute eggs sticking to stones submerged in waters 
of rapidly-running streams. Each fly laid a little raft of about 
two hundred eggs which attached itself to some vegetation or 
stone in well oxygenated running water. 

For days they paddled in streams, examining each stretch of 
water as soon as a path leading to it had been hacked out of the 
thick forest. 

Their feet sank into oozy black mud, they slipped over 
smooth rocks, were jeered at by monkeys in overhanging trees 
and bitten by hidden crabs, but not a single larva or pupa did 
they see. Try as he would, Bonganga could not discover the 
stages between the egg and adult fly. What happened in be- 
tween remained a mystery. His furlough was due before he 
arrived anywhere nearer to a solution. With his luggage he had 
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a huge suitcase filled with notes and microscopic slides so that 
he could do more research in England. 

It was a busy time for Mali. Their home was to be taken over 
by a replacement doctor, so all their personal effects had to be 
packed away. One of her last jobs before leaving was to 
organize the distribution of the coloured vests promised to each 
little polio victim who had regularly attended the clinics. 

They had decided to return home via the Suez Canal, so 
went across Central Africa by mail-car and train to Nairobi. 
Christmas morning dawned as they travelled through the high- 
lands of Kenya. While the boys slept, Bonganga and Mali took 
their presents from a handy suitcase in which they had been 
packed so that they were readily accessible. 

"How did Father Christmas know where we were?" Christo- 
pher asked as he undid Ms stocking. 

"I sent a special messenger," Bonganga smiled. 

They spent a week in Nairobi with friends, and then went on 
to Mombasa, where they joined the Braemar Castle on her 
maiden voyage to Tilbury. 

Derek had settled down very happily at his Eltham school. 
Now Bonganga and Mali arranged for Alastair and Christo- 
pher to remain there with him when they returned to Yakusu. 
After a short rest, they travelled up and down the country, 
speaking about the work in Africa, and appealing not only for 
financial support, but also recruits to missionary work. When- 
ever Bonganga could spare the time, he continued his research 
into river blindness. In March, 1954, he flew back to Yakusu 
alone. Mall was remaining with the boys until the end of the 
long summer holiday. 

It was not easy to leave them, to explain to young children 
that they were first in the affection of parents who felt com- 
pelled to go thousands of miles away and care for others. "You 
are able to help all these people by letting us return to them," 
Mali said. 

Bonganga asked himself again, "Are we doing the right 
thing?" Then he remembered some words he had once heard 
in a church at Westminster : "If you work without vision you 
are a drudge. If you have vision, but don't work, you're a 
dreamer. If you have vision, and work to make that vision an 
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actuaEty, then you're a missionary. 35 The truth was, he had to 
go where he was led. 

It was strange to arrive back at Yakusu alone again. Twenty 
years ago Ms arrival had been announced by drum. Now the 
news was read over the Congo radio. He found white ants had 
been busy during his absence. They had eaten a whole row of 
his books, leaving only the covers. There was no end to the 
marauding habits of these insects. They had been known to 
erode a forty-gallon drum of petrol with their powerful gastric 
juices, so that the contents leaked away. 

Once more he did his own housekeeping. The price of food 
had risen again. Bread was now 3s. 3d. for a two pound loaf, 
butter 7s. a pound, cheese could cost up to 15s. a pound, and 
even local grown coffee was 6s. 6d. a pound. 

Boys were not so easy to find. It was no longer a privilege to 
work in a missionary's home. They could go to Stanleyville and 
get good wages. Already local children were looking down on 
domestic work and gardening, and preferred not to do menial 
tasks. There were still subversive influences, and a great need to 
replace heathenism with Christianity, before selfishness, greed 
and even communism slipped in. And there were few mission- 
aries to help. When the station was left without a resident 
minister Bonganga had to lead the evangelistic as well as the 
medical work, 

In hospital he was dependent on students who had come 
straight from the mission boarding school, and needed to be 
taught ordinary domestic hygiene before they could take on 
ward duties. Bonganga had done medical teaching in England, 
and was used to a fact once given being remembered. Here he 
had to plug it until it came to the mind as automatically as an 
advertiser's jingle from commercial television. As usual, Laurie 
proved himself a reliable and efficient assistant. Now he was 
helped by Mefalesi, the boy who had invented palm-frond 
stitches during the war, and had since been working at 
Yalemba. 

With the leprosarium and his research into river blindness, 
there was little time to miss Mali, though he was badly in need 
of her help. Then the week she was due to return, he was invited 
to Leopoldville by the World Health Organization for a con- 
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ference on river blindness. He would be away from Yakusu 
when Mali arrived from England. Bonganga hesitated. He had 
not seen her for several months. She would be without the 
children. . . . 

Then a wire arrived from Dr. Chesterman : "Strongly advise 
you to attend conference." Bonganga cabled Mali, and received 
an immediate reply : "Quite understand. Go ahead." She was 
at Stanleyville to meet him when he returned, and asked, 
"What did you learn?" 

Bonganga was excited. "Fve met the man who has traced 
the larvae and pupae of the fly to crabs. I told Mm I hadn't been 
able to find any yet, though I've examined hundreds of crabs. 
He advised me to persevere, and examine crabs from the parts 
of the streams where the water flows most rapidly. We can only 
conquer river blindness if we can catch these larvae and pupae 
and kill them off before they become adult flies." 

Every available minute Bonganga went on with his research 
In the small hospital laboratory. The company whose employees 
were affected offered to put a special team of workmen at his 
disposal to cut paths to the headwaters of streams where he 
suspected that crabs harbouring the black-fly larvae might be 
lurking. The men, all specially picked, had been bom and bred 
in the forest, and could find their way through thick under- 
growth as accurately as if it were dotted out with cat's-eye studs. 
It took about fourteen days to hack each path, and when the 
work was completed, Bonganga set out with his team of helpers. 

On and on they walked, behind sure-footed men to whom 
the by-ways of the forest were no more strange than the streets 
of London to a Cockney. They travelled as lightly as possible, 
taking only essential scientific equipment, a compass and food. 
Bonganga also had a case containing map-making equipment. 
Just as George Grenf ell had charted the Congo and its tribu- 
taries, so he was going to plot the course of these unknown 
streams in the uninhabited corners of the forest. Often they 
came across trees which had been knocked to the ground by 
elephants, who used their massive trunks and feet to remove 
anything in their path. They saw buffalo and leopard spoor, but 
the animals retreated into the undergrowth as they picked up 
the scent of men. Parrots screeched in alarm at this human 
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Invasion. At last they reached the source of a fast-flowing stream 
where no white man had ever been before. 

There were hundreds of crabs which the Africans scooped 
out and threw into buckets. Bonganga picked them out with 
long forceps, and held them firmly while he looked for the tiny 
larvas. As he finished examining each crab, he dropped it into 
another bucket. Sometimes the water churned up furiously as 
the confined crabs started a battle, often robbing each other of 
claws and pincers. 

At last, when his eyes were so tired that he thought for a 
moment that it must be an illusion, Bonganga found what he 
was looking for. There, battening on to the body of the crab, 
were the larvae of the black-fly, the dreaded source of river 
blindness. The search was repeated again and again, until every 
stream in the district had been traced, and the breeding places 
charted. 

"Now we've got to get rid of the larvae and pupae," Bonganga 
said. The job seemed impossible. Dozens of streams, thousands 
of crabs, millions of eggs. 

The company that had provided the workmen for the initial 
exploration were worried about the effect of river blindness on 
the output of their huge rubber plantation. 

"It is in our interest to assist you, 35 the manager said. "We 
have sunk thousands of pounds into this business. Ill-health can 
defeat us quicker than anything else. How can we help ?" 

"I need gallons of disinfecting fluid," Bonganga said. "I want 
to disinfect all the streams and kill off the source of infection." 

The manager nodded. "We will provide all that you require." 

As soon as he was able to leave, Bonganga set out with a 
group of infirmiers and porters to carry home-made equipment 
for assessing the rate of flow of the streams. As they left the 
inhabited parts of the forest and travelled on into the denser 
regions, he was glad of the protection of his thick-soled shoes. 
The infirmiers, in their lighter plimsolls, were tiring, and even 
the porters, who were used to travelling little-used paths in bare 
feet, had a job to keep the pace. 

On they persevered, until they reached the first headstream, 
where they prepared a small shelter. Then Bonga^ga began the 
job of determining the rate of the stream's flow. He had to 
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calculate the strength and quantity of disinfectant that would 
be needed to penetrate nooks and crannies of the river where 
the pupae- and larvx-bearing crabs were lurking. 

It was a complicated computation, but Bonganga was a good 
mathematician. It would have been much easier with the 
proper Instruments, but he was not unduly worried by their 
absence. Years in Congo had taught him how to substitute and 
make do. 

First he stretched a string across the river, with twigs hanging 
down from it at measured intervals. Then he repeated the pro- 
cess a hundred yards down stream. Dye was poured Into the 
water by each twig on the first string, and he noted the time 
that it took to reach the second string. With these figures, 
Bonganga could make a fairly accurate calculation of the rate 
of flow. Then, with the help of the infiraiiers, he measured the 
depth of the bed and noted its composition, because rock, sand 
and earth channels could modify the flow to different degrees. 

It took days to work out the flow of all the streams where the 
crabs were hiding, but when this was done old petrol drums 
were pierced with holes of such diameter that they would allow 
a certain amount of liquid to flow through in a specified time. 
Then the holes were bunged, and the drums filled with disin- 
fectant ready for the journey to the streams. 

Now the major attack began. When Bonganga, the laden 
porters and infirrniers reached the headwaters of the first 
stream, he showed them how to set up a platform across it. The 
drum of disinfectant was trundled on to it, the bungs removed, 
and the liquid ran into the stream, turning the water milky- 
white. The solution varied in strength with the flow of each 
stream, so that it reached the breeding places in such a concen- 
tration that it would kill all the larvae and pupae attached to the 
crabs. 

"There can be no quick results," Bonganga said when he 
returned to Yakusu. The only immediate effect was the death 
of small fish which had been killed by the disinfectant. Their 
bodies floated down stream. The Africans accepted this loss of 
food philosophically. "It is for our good," they said. "We do 
not want this river blindness." 

The disinfecting procedure had to be repeated every ten days 
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for three months. Sometimes Bonganga headed the team, some- 
times Laurie or Mef alesi. It was a back-breaking, exhausting 
task with no certainty of success. But so it had been with leprosy 
when he first arrived at Yakusu. 

Now the leprosarium at Yalisombo was an organized little 
community which patients entered, not to abandon hope, but 
in happy expectation of a cure. There was a deep and striking 
difference in their attitude. Dickie, whose leg paralysis was 
scarcely noticeable now, had established a real Christian atmo- 
sphere with the help of Mutolo, Mokili, Dawidi and Daniele. 

Tuberculoid cases, which were not usually infectious, were 
being treated in dispensaries near their own villages to leave 
more room for patients with lepromatous leprosy at Yalisombo. 
The number of cures was mounting every month. "We must try 
to isolate every infectious case," Bonganga said. "Well go into 
the forest and invite them to Yalisombo." 

It meant another long trek into the heart of the Topoke, but 
this time Bonganga had more to offer. Dickie was with him. 
"Look at this man," Bonganga said. "Like you, he had leprosy, 
and now he is cured." Other patients who had been discharged 
and were now back in their own villages added their testimony. 

He examined tuberculoid cases receiving local treatment. 
Altogether, there were four thousand victims being cared for by 
the district infirmiers. Tuberculoid leprosy of the self-limiting 
variety had been diagnosed in another two thousand, but these 
showed no sign of the disease now. It was a spontaneous cure 
for which Bonganga could not find a reason. 

The rest, who still needed help, were given a treatment card 
the same size as the State identity book. Clinical and micro- 
scopical surveys were made, and treatment prescribed for every 
case needing it. A few of the infirmiers complained. "You are 
making us do extra work. We have to give four hundred injec- 
tions every week on top of our normal duties. We should have 
more money." 

"You are privileged to help these people," Bonganga replied. 
"We are trying to rid your country of this terrible sickness, and 
keep the danger of leprosy from your children and all future 
generations. Isn't it enough reward that you are chosen to help 
with this work?" 
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There were no more complaints. One week aE patients were 
injected high up into the left buttock, the next week it was the 
right buttock. By using the same side for everyone each week, it 
was possible to avoid the chance of successive injections on the 
same side. The infirmiers also kept an eye on patients discharged 
from Yalsombo. In less than three per cent of the cases had 
there been a recurrence of the disease. Ex-patients came will- 
ingly for examination. They would say, "Please this little patch 
is getting larger and redder," or "I'm not feeling too well these 
days, I've got nerve pains." 

The trip was greatly encouraging to Bonganga and Mali. 
"With the Government supplying all these new drugs in 
quantity", he said hopefully, "we might be able to say we can 
control leprosy within a few years. What we need now are more 
facilities for rehabilitation and plastic surgery." 

Yalisombo had its own small operating theatre in the new 
block, where Bonganga's efforts to restore mutilated bodies was 
limited only by funds, and the amount of time he had available. 
He examined the hand of a man who would soon be cured of 
the disease, but the nerves were dead in his bent and useless 
fingers. 

"What is your work?" Bonganga asked. 

"I till my own plot of land in the forest." 

"Then if I clean up these stumps of fingers and take away 
the part that is no good, you will still be able to hold a hoe and 
cany on with your work?" 

The man nodded. Sixty per cent of the patients were manual 
workers, and would not miss the sensitivity of their fingers. As 
long as they could retain sufficient stability in the fist to hold a 
tool, they would be able to manage. 

Dawidi, who had been left with slight paralysis, took over 
the rehabilitation clinic. "I do not want others to get like me," 
he said. Daily he taught exercises, and at night splinted fingers 
to prevent them becoming bent and stiff. Patiently he showed 
people who had lost all sensation in their hands how to avoid 
burning them with heat they couldn't feel. 

Occupational therapy was difficult. Most of the patients had 
a primitive mentality. During the day they tended their gar- 
dens, and prepared food in the evenings. Usually they had a 
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meal about seven, followed by a gossip and bed. There was little 
inclination for music, or organized games, though a few of the 
more educated, like Posho, had a radio. There was a small 
library, too, but that could only be enjoyed by the few patients 
who could read French. A school had been started for the 
children. 

Slowly the leprosarium was achieving international fame. It 
was visited by Dr. R. G. Cochrane, the technical adviser to the 
American Leprosy Mission. 

"I still feel so much more could be done," Bonganga said as 
they walked together up the steep path from the river to the 
dispensary. 

Patients had planted a garden round the clinical block. Now 
it was a profusion of glorious flowers. "Like a tropical Riviera," 
Dr. Cochrane smiled. He looked over the smooth Congo where 
he could see, in the distance, the Yakusu Hospital building. To 
his left was He Bertha, with its rubber plantation, but here, at 
Yalisombo, which set out to cure one of the ugliest diseases 
known to man, there was all the beauty of nature. Then he 
turned to face the mutilated and ulcerated bodies still needing 
care, love, attention and skill. 

"Do you do many operations?" he asked. 

Bonganga shook his head. "We are short staffed and short of 
money, a common complaint I'm afraid. I'd like to try tendon 
transplantation in cases where the nerves are dead, and plastic 
surgery for the more badly deformed." He introduced Daniele, 
the toeless, fingerless patient. "Daniele has found his purpose in 
life by welcoming new patients, showing them their gardens, 
and helping them to realize that all is not lost. He is happy, 
and happiness is more infectious than leprosy." 

"And we could do nothing without our infirmiers," 
Bonganga said as he introduced Dickie, Mokili and Mutolo. "I 
supervise, but treatment is in their hands, and Dawidi, in his 
ulcer and rehabilitation clinic, gives hope to people who think 
they have lost their usefulness. The best service we can do for 
the African is to teach him to look after his own people. We can 
lead, but when they see their own people following our example, 
they are encouraged to do the same." 

Away from the big research centres of the world, Bonganga 
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welcomed the visits of specialists like Dr. Cochrane, with whom 
he could exchange opinions. Research was intensified. Now 
that air transport was easier, Bonganga was co-operating with 
laboratories in London by despatching tissue containing live 
leprosy bacilli. He was supplied with special flasks which main- 
tained their contents at freezing point for forty-eight hours. 
Into these he put a small piece of skin taken from a leprosy 
patient. This was sent to Stanleyville by a fast motor-boat, put 
on a plane, and reached London within twenty-four hours. 
There research workers endeavoured to grow the bacilli arti- 
ficially, and to inoculate them into laboratory animals. 

Yalisombo attracted more and more visitors. Usually 
Bonganga received plenty of notice before they arrived, though 
sometimes Members of Parliament and the Belgian Senate, 
even the Governor-General, had arrived unannounced. One 
morning he looked out of the bungalow and saw the official 
Government launch coming down river. "Important visitors, 
Mali," he said. 

The launch pulled in at the hospital beach. A Government 
official stepped off, taking care not to splash his smooth white 
trousers or fleck his gold-braided coat. He was followed by a 
man introduced to Bonganga as "A distinguished Swiss jour- 
nalist. He is here to write up the story of the Congo Medical 
Service, with particular reference to leprosy." 

While Mali served tea to the visitors, Bonganga hurriedly re- 
arranged his day's schedule. Without any warning of their 
arrival, they crossed the river. 

The boat was quickly sighted by watchers on the bank. Long 
before it beached, the drum had warned the infirmiers, and the 
usual crowd was waiting to welcome Bonganga. 

The journalist smiled. "This is more like a holiday camp 
than a leprosarium." 

"Our patients are happy here," Bonganga smiled. 

He introduced Dickie, and said, "Bring me a representative 
selection of patients for our visitor to see." 

In the consulting-room, the journalist sat to one side while 
Bonganga examined men, women and children, some of whom 
were almost recovered, others who were still seriously ill, and a 
few for whom there could still be no hope. One man, a new 
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patient, had been a chauffeur in Stanleyville. "Look", 
Bonganga had said pointing to nodules on his ears, "his leprosy 
is quite advanced. He did not come here before because he had 
a good job and a wife and family to keep. So much damage can 
be done, and so much infection spread before the disease be- 
comes obvious." 

Already sensation was going from the man's hands. The 
nerves were affected. 

"Can you cure him ?" 

Bonganga nodded. "But it will take three or four years. He 
has brought his wife and children here with him. Now we have 
to persuade him to send them back home, away from infection." 

The journalist looked a little apprehensive. Bonganga smiled. 
"You have no need to worry. The risk to casual visitors is prac- 
tically negligible. Infection spreads through prolonged contact." 

The journalist saw healthy feet that had once been riddled 
with ulcers. "We inject near the ulcer," Bonganga said. "It can 
be painful, but look how well that man walks now." The youth 
smiled and marched smartly from one side of the room to the 
other. 

"Is anything being done to educate the children?" the jour- 
nalist asked. 

"Would you like to see?" 

Bonganga led the way into the church, which was used as a 
schoolroom. Three classes were in progress. He stopped by a 
boy struggling to form letters with a partly-paralysed hand. 
"You teach the grown-ups as well?" the journalist asked. 

"Yes, in the evenings", Bonganga replied, "but this boy is 
eleven years old." 

"What!" the journalist gasped. Nodules on the boy's face 
had given it the appearance of a grotesque mask. He looked like 
an old man. 

"Can you cure him?" 

"So far he isn't responding to treatment quickly enough," 
Bonganga said. "There are some cases which resist even the 
latest drugs. Then we change the treatment and try again . . . 
we never lose hope." 

The boy was writing laboriously, holding his pencil 
awkwardly in a deformed hand. The words, in his own lan- 
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guage, Lokele, were Incomprehensible to the journalist, who 
asked, " What's he written down there?" 

Bonganga looked at the copy and translated : "Lay not up 
for yourself treasure upon earth. . . ." 

Without a word the journalist turned, and slowly left the 
church. Bonganga found him standing on top of the cliff, 
watching the patients leading their normal lives, his eyes mov- 
ing this way and that like a film camera photographing the 
scene on his mind. He was not making notes, and he did not 
speak* Then Bonganga asked, "Is there anything else you would 
like to see?" 

The journalist shook his head. "I have seen a miracle of faith, 
and I have been humbled." He looked towards the church 
where the children, their lessons finished for the day, were com- 
ing chattering from the door. u ln there, the words that young 
boy wrote. ... I tried to lay up treasure on earth. That child 
has nothing . . . but in some ways, I think he has more than I 
have." 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

HEALTHY BODIES AND 
CLEAN MINDS 



BONGANGA'S determined attempt to disinfect the streams 
where the black-fly bred, and so put an end to river blind- 
ness, had not been in vain. Within months, ninety-eight per cent 
of the black-fly population had been killed off. 

"Nothing but complete success will do," Bonganga said when 
he was congratulated by the company manager who had pro- 
vided workmen to help in the operation. "We shall have to 
continue disinfecting, and also find some way to stop adult 
females coining in from distant areas and laying their eggs in 
local streams. 5 ' 

But a beginning had been made. Now he was confident that, 
like so many of the other terrible diseases which had ravaged 
the population of Congo, river blindness would yield to medical 
science and missionary endeavour. 

Yaws had been conquered with penicillin. In 1948, there 
had been fourteen thousand cases in the Yakusu district. Then 
it was controlled by systematic treatment. Patients were given 
ten injections, then after a short break ten more. Now every 
early and infectious case was treated at once with penicillin, 
and it was rare to see a child under twelve disfigured by the dis- 
ease. Some of the older generation who had suffered badly 
before a cure had been found seemed to live quite happily with- 
out a nose or the roof of their mouth, but their hideous appear- 
ance revolted young people, who had little natural sympathy. 

At last they were able to protect infants in the Yakusu area 
from malaria. It was impossible to destroy the infection-carry- 
ing mosquito in such a dense forest country filled with streams 
and marshes. But a new drug, Daraprim, had become avail- 
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able. It was issued through the baby clinics which were now 
attached to all the large dispensaries. Here the infirrniers and 
their wives fought the problem of infantile mortality, and 
encouraged a higher standard of hygiene. Every three weeks, 
they issued a small tablet of Daraprim to each child under two 
years' old, so that it would be protected from malaria. Then the 
parents were given lectures on health, and rewarded with a bar 
of soap for each weekly attendance. 

Bonganga had begun an all-out attack on intestinal worms. 
School children living near a rural dispensary were examined 
regularly for worm eggs, and had their blood tested each month. 
When worms were found, they were given special medicine, 
and all had a daily dose of iron tonic. Already he could see a 
difference. The children were more alert and mischievous, and 
the standards of attendance and education at the small village 
schools rose weekly. 

It was no longer true to say that every single child had 
impetigo, scabies, intestinal worms and chronic malaria. Some 
still had jigger fleas, because their parents were too lazy to re- 
move them from their toes. Mali had a quick and infallible way 
of finding victims. 

"I should like to hear you sing," she would say to a group 
of children, and asked if they knew the Lokele version of 
"Johnnie shall buy me a bunch of blue ribbons." At the end of 
the song she said, "That's very nice. Now sing it again, and 
when you come to the line, "To tie up my bonnie brown hair", 
I want you to stamp with your feet in time with your singing." 

When they had finished, she singled out a little girl in the 
front row. "What is the matter with your foot? I didn't see you 
make a nice big stamp." 

"It hurts." 

The foot was infested with jiggers, which, if left untreated 
could cause the loss of toes and even the forepart of the foot by 
ulceration. 

Since the boys had been left in England, and the staff short- 
age at Yakusu, Mali had taken on much more medical and 
missionary work. She was responsible for the pharmacy at 
Yalisombo as well as Yakusu. Every month, dozens of large 
wooden cases had to be filled with concentrated drugs for 
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distribution to the village dispensaries. In addition, she was 
treasurer to all the village churches. Six hundred African 
teacher-evangelists, superintendents and pastore were entirely 
supported by contributions from five hundred small scattered 
congregations. In a year, the total collections were 5,000. 

Each day, Mali set aside a short period when, through 
prayer, she let her mind stretch across continents to reach her 
sons, trying to picture their activities and progress, linking her- 
self with them in a very real way. 

The mission's object was to try and maintain the family 
unity that had always existed in the tribes while raising then- 
standard of living. Mali spent many hours training the wives of 
the infirmiers in housewifery, and teaching them to sew and 
knit. Some of them had learned to do magnificent embroidery 
in the girls' school, and made attractive cloths for the tables 
their husbands had ordered from Belgium. Also she was educa- 
ting them to provide a well-balanced diet for their families, by 
giving cookery demonstrations, though the Africans were still 
conservative, and slow to appreciate new and more nourishing 
foods. Progress was not rapid, but conditions were constantly 
improving. Laurie had just bought himself a shining new oil- 
burning refrigerator. 

The changing times were not always to Bonganga and Mali's 
advantage. The house-boy situation got worse. They had one 
cook who went to school in the afternoon and two helpers, who 
were full-time schoolboys, to wait at table, clean the house, and 
do the washing when lessons were finished. Supervision was 
more necessary than ever. If the bread was burned, the fire was 
to blame. If it did not rise, the yeast was bad. An independent 
spirit was creeping into the untutored African minds. They did 
not have to submit to discipline when they could go to Stanley- 
ville and earn good money for slipshod work. 

Bonganga had watched the mushroom growth of the town. 
Now it was possible to buy anything there. Every time he went, 
another big, new, shining building seemed to have shot up, and 
the European population was increasing. The airfield was being 
lengthened to take the most modern planes, which would be 
able to fly direct from Brussels in seventeen hours with only one 
stop for refuelling. It made England, and the children, seem 
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very much nearer. Sabena, the national Belgian airline, already 
had services linking towns in Congo, and planned flights from 
Brussels to Johannesburg with only two stops at Geneva and 
Leopoldville where a huge new runway was opened in 1957.* 

Unfortunately, as had already been proved in other parts of 
the world, civilization did not breed honesty, and it was more 
difficult to find an honest African now than it had been when 
Bonganga arrived at Yakusu twenty years before. There was so 
much stealing, it was a constant worry to keep a check on things. 
It might be only half a pound of margarine that disappeared, 
but with the nearest grocer twelve miles away, every ounce of 
food had to be kept under lock and key. Mali put out the exact 
quantity needed for cooking. The ingenuity of the boys was not 
defeated If the cook was given ingredients for twenty cakes, 
only twelve small ones found their way to the cake-tin. 

Once Bonganga tried to extract a confession. Then the boy 
snapped back : "I do not have to work here," and walked off, 
taking a shirt and a pair of trousers as a memento. 

It was an uphill battle, and Bonganga often thought back 
with regret to the days of Lof anga, the small boy who had met 
him when he first landed at Stanleyville. They had made many 
journeys in the forest together, and as they travelled had talked 
of aeroplanes, the "ships of heaven" which had been familiar, 
even to dwellers in the deepest forest, for many years. Then 
Bonganga sent to London for pictures to help him explain large, 
red buses and trains that ran under the earth, to the simple 
African lad. Now Lofanga had distinguished himself as an 
infirmier, and was living in a house with electric light and a 
refrigerator. He came back to Yakusu on holiday, neatly dressed 
in his smart uniform, with his wife, Yangambi, wearing a Euro- 
pean style dress she had made herself, and their little daughter. 

"I wanted to see my old friends," he explained, as tea was 
served. The child drank lime juice that Mali made herself from 
local fruits, diluted with boiled water that was always kept in 
covered bottles. 

"I am doing very well," Lofanga said. "Soon I hope to buy a 
motor-car." 

* The authors were in the first passenger aeroplane to land on 
this new airport. 
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It was fortunate that Bonganga and Mali did not concern 
themselves with material gains. Many of the infirmiers received 
twice as much money as the missionaries. 

But poverty did not affect their hospitality. Bonganga and 
Mali never considered that their front door was shut. An early 
Yakusu missionary had once told them, "The home of the 
missionary is his best pulpit." It was well known that they were 
available day and night to help anyone in trouble. 

Occasionally hawkers called, offering live parrots, monkeys, 
pigeons and even baby crocodiles for sale. More often the 
visitors who came had problems peculiar to the changing 
civilization of Congo. 

It had been customary for young people to be betrothed in 
childhood, when a "bride-price" was paid to the girl's family 
by her prospective father-in-law. The missionaries saw no 
reason to stop this dowry, it made for stability, as some of the 
money was set aside to help the couple establish their first 
home. But freedom of choice was creeping into marriage, and 
this caused difficulty when young people rejected the partner 
chosen for them in childhood, and the girl's father would not 
return the money he had received for her hand. 

An infirmier came to Bonganga in great distress. "I am be- 
trothed to a Chiefs daughter," he said. "The Chief has broken 
off negotiations himself, but he refuses to return my father's 
money. Now I have fallen in love with another girl, but my 
father cannot start paying the bride-price for her until he gets 
back the money he paid on the first betrothal." 

Sometimes Bonganga had to refer such cases to the African 
courts, which would make an order for the return of the money. 
He tried to encourage marriages between infirmiers and girls 
who had been through the boarding school and trained as mid- 
wives. Madeleine, daughter of Lititiyo, was doing well as a 
midwife in a dispensary. She was already betrothed to Achao- 
tema, a student infirmier. Both families approved, the "bride- 
price" had been agreed, and paid over in instalments. They 
would marry as soon as he had gained his diploma. 

Gradually young people were coming to church to be 
married after their traditional, tribal ceremony. It had always 
been the custom to have a big reception for the many relatives 
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In each family, but weddings were getting more luxurious. 
African brides now wanted to wear a white dress and veil. 

A Christian girl came to Bonganga and said : "I can't have 
a church wedding, because I can't afford one." It turned out 
that she had several sisters, all of whom wanted to be brides- 
maids. He persuaded her to have a simple service, and just one 
close Mend as bridesmaid, so that none of her sisters would be 
offended. Nevertheless, she arrived at the church in a beautiful 
white wedding-dress of lace over pale pink satin, made for her 
by Malia Winnie, the hospital midwife. Traditionally she ap- 
proached the church from one direction surrounded by women 
chanting, "You know what you're doing, we hope. You are 
giving up your freedom. You will be the servant of a man." By 
the time she reached the church door, the bride's face was any- 
thing but radiant. 

The groom came from the opposite direction, followed by all 
his men friends. They were congratulating him. A wife was a 
valuable possession. His had cost 100. He was dressed for the 
occasion in a gaudily-coloured European suit, a collar and tie 
which looked extremely uncomfortable, a trilby hat and the 
last note in sophistication horn-rimmed glasses. This fashion 
was set by King Baudouin when he visited the colony, which 
was of increasing importance to Belgian economy. Money from 
the Motherland w r as being poured into research and agricul- 
ture. Yanonge, which had been little more than a village twenty 
years before, was now developing into a town. Modern housing 
estates for European technicians and overseers were rising on 
cliffs above the river. Wealthy Belgians were even making holi- 
day tours of Congo. 

It was not always an easy life for immigrants. First class 
schools for white children were being built in the big towns like 
Leopoldville, Elisabethville and Stanleyville, but it was still a 
case of "Work very hard for some years in Congo, then go back 
home with a nest egg." The climate was not good for health, 
and, like the missionaries, traders and technicians often had to 
leave their children in Europe. Bang Baudouin's visit was not 
only a great encouragement to the Belgian nationals, it de- 
lighted the Africans, whose gradual emancipation had made 
them very proud of their Royal Family. 
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It was an Intense disappointment that the King could not 
actually call at Yakusu during his triumphant tour, but he did 
pass in front of the station in a river steamer, and saw the 
message Vive le Roi in letters twenty feet high, made from 
lengths of white calico, and strung along the river bank, by his 
loyal African subjects, who took a great personal interest in 
their king. His photograph, often cut from magazines, appeared 
in nearly every bungalow and hut. Imitation was one of their 
greatest arts, so as he wore spectacles they wanted to do the 
same. A surprising number of people suddenly discovered they 
had something wrong with their eyes. The lenses didn't matter, 
it was the quality and appearance of the frame that was 
important. Bonganga had a small supply of spectacles. A sym- 
pathetic optician in Britain collected any that were old and 
unwanted, and sent them to Yakusu. 

School-teachers were the most susceptible. As soon as they 
heard glasses were being distributed free, they clamoured for a 
pair. Bonganga gathered them together in the out-patients' 
department one afternoon, tested their eyes and allocated pains 
according to the suitability of the lenses. Then he left for five 
minutes because Laurie had called Mm to look at a patient. 
When he returned, he found a laughing, gesticulating group 
parading in front of a mirror, exchanging glasses they had 
been issued with for a pair they thought suited them better. 

Only two nights later, Bonganga waited impatiently for an 
infirmier to arrive and assist with an emergency operation. At 
last the boy turned up wearing sun-glasses and apologizing, 
"I'm sorry, I couldn't find my spectacles." 

As the forest was being opened up, and Yakusu became less 
isolated, there was an increasing number of cures at Yalisombo. 
Posho, now almost recovered, was captaining the leprosarium 
football team. In time he, too, would be able to kneel at a 
Grateful Samaritan Service and return to his old life. But with 
him, as with others, help had to be given to bridge the gap that 
leprosy had cut in his life. Posho, who had not left Yalisombo 
for five years, would go back to a town he would hardly recog- 
nize as Stanleyville. 

"Curing their ulcers and ridding them of the disease is only 
part of our job," Bonganga told visitors. "If our work is to be 
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constructive and worthwhile, we have got to fit them to take 
their place in society again in their own villages," 

Many patients were afraid to leave the place they had come 
to regard as home, and said to Bonganga, "We are cured, but 
please, cannot we stay here?" 

They were encouraged to go when their tests were negative 
unless they needed special treatment for mutilated bodies, or 
were too old and infirm to care for themselves. There was one 
exception, Emile, the policeman, who said, "There are a lot of 
people here. Someone must see that they behave and keep order. 
I can do this, may I stay here?" 

Bonganga consulted the Administration. As a result, Emile 
was put on the pay-roll, and issued with a smart, blue police- 
man's uniform which he wore with authority, dignity, good 
humour, and tremendous pride. Discipline at Yalisombo now 
came from the heart, as more patients turned to a Christian 
way of life. When they showed a desire to follow Jesus, they 
joined classes for two years. The men were taught by Dickie, 
and the women by Noel Then they were examined by Bonga- 
nga and Mali for their earnestness and Christian character. 
After that came acceptance into the Christian community at 
Yalisombo, and the question was asked, "Do these candidates 
show by their lives that they are following the Great Chief?" 

Six months 5 later they gathered in the church for the bap- 
tismal ceremony. Bonganga read the words from Acts 8 ... 
"What doth hinder me to be baptized . . .?" ". . . If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest . . ." Then, singing 
Lititiyo's translation of "Onward, Christian soldiers", they 
made a procession to the river, each candidate walking beside 
a Christian friend. 

On the cliffs, great crowds of people watched. All the 
children were gathered. There was no school that morning. 
The bank became like a vast auditorium with the faithful, the 
curious, the clothed and the naked watching the devout can- 
didates, now standing in orderly line by the river bank. 

Bonganga entered the water, and waded in up to his waist. 
One by one the believers came forward. On the bank, those 
who had resisted the Gospel perhaps for years, watched in- 
tently, compelled by some strange urge to witness the baptism 
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of their neighbours. Young people nudged each other with 
excitement, stirred by the magic of the white man who, so 
some imagined, can confer life eternal simply by immersing the 
faithful under the murky waters of the Congo. 

Now with the first candidate, hands devoutly clasped, 
standing In the water before him, Bonganga spoke the im- 
mortal words, "Because you have repented of your sin and 
are trusting Jesus as Saviour, I baptize you In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost . . ." 

"Ongoma . . ." came in benediction from hundreds of mouths 
as momentarily the waters of the Congo closed over the one 
who had renounced sin and entered Into a new life with 
Christo Then, as the dripping Christian left the water, and 
another took his place, the watchers sang a hymn, 

fc O Jesus, I have promised 

To serve Thee to the end; 
Be Thou for ever near me, 

My Master and my Friend/ 3 

Most of the candidates had taken a new name as a daily 
reminder that they had left the old heathen life to become 
followers of Christ. 

Then, at the end of the ceremony, when the recently bap- 
tized converts had been commended to the care of God, the 
congregation dispersed. Even the resistant walked thought- 
fully back to their huts. "Is it really true that the great God 
of Heaven loves us, and sent His Son to save us from our evil 
ways? Suppose that one day I must stand before the Great 
Chief who is above all Chiefs . . .?" 
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ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIER ... 



IT was now skty years since the Yakusu Mission Station 
had been founded by Harry White. Then all his African 
helpers had deserted, he had no food and slept in a tent on 
the river bank. The cannibals in Yakusu village were awed 
by this determined man, and left him to his own resources. 
Against their wishes, one young boy, Kaambo, brought food 
and water to the hungry missionary, and stayed to be his 
servant. Now as hundreds of Christian Africans, descendants 
of those same cannibals, poured into the church for the cele- 
bration service, they saw Kaambo, now a wizened old man, 
standing on the platform with the white missionaries, and five 
African pastors. 

The church was crammed. The centre seats were filled with 
neatly dressed boarding school boys and girls, behaving with 
the decorum of British children at a commemoration service. 
Over two thousand five hundred people had gathered from 
the surrounding districts. There were representatives from 
Leopoldville and Stanleyville. Children and adults were shining 
with health and happiness. The sullen look of fear and evil that 
had dominated their expressions fifty years ago had given way 
to open-hearted smiles and friendliness. There was indeed cause 
to sing "Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven". 

As they prayed, it seemed to Bonganga that all the pioneers 
of the work he had tried to carry on were very near . . . Harry 
White . . . the Rev. Millman. ... He had chosen the next 
hymn himself, "For all the saints . . ." 

There was a brotherhood now, the sort of brotherhood that 
could enable white and black to live in peace together. 

Now it was his turn to stand and speak to this vast assembly. 
He told them a parable. 
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"I was returning to Yakusu by canoe late one afternoon. 
As we arrived opposite the village beach., we saw a canoe 
manned by two paddlers. One wanted to go to Yalisombo, 
the other tried equally hard to get back to Yakusu. 

"The men in my canoe laughed and jeered as the paddlers 
pulled against each other. Then they saw that because these 
two would not pull together, the inexorable current of the 
river was taking them down-stream, where neither of them 
wanted to go. 

"My men looked frightened, and said : 'They are being 
taken by the evil spirit of the current of the river'. 

"My friends, if we do not pull together in the direction of 
Christ, we too shall drift into evil ways. . . ." 

It was too much to expect that in one generation a heritage 
of evil could be destroyed. But children were growing up in a 
different atmosphere. "God is working His purpose out as 
year succeeds to year," Bonganga thought. 

Then, as a climax to the triumphant story, Laurie rose and 
conducted the choir in the Hallelujah Chorus. 

Afterwards there was another celebration on the football 
pitch, so that all those who could not get into church could 
be included. Many of the women were wearing European- 
style dresses in brightly-coloured cottons, and dainty ear-rings 
of beaten tin, but small children still ran around without a 
stitch of clothing. 

There was more money about now, even in the distant vil- 
lages as the price rose for primary products such as palm-oil. 
Shops, where women could buy gaudy dresses and house- 
hold goods, were opening in the heart of the forest. The traders 
who supplied the products were driven to distraction trying 
to deal with half-educated shop-keepers. Opening a village 
store was often a quick way to jail, when the owner accepted 
credit notes for cash, and then could not pay the trader. 

Many Yakusu men now had bicycles, but on this after- 
noon the locals were easily distinguishable from the sophisti- 
cated sightseers who had come from Stanleyville. When the 
ceremony was over, all the staff and the white visitors walked 
back to Bonganga's bungalow for tea. 

"That's an excellent choir you've got," one of them said. 
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"I work at Stanleyville radio station. If you can get them to 
the studio, we could record the Hallelujah Chorus and some 
of the hymns to use when we relay broadcast services." 

"I should like to think that Yakusu Mission Station was 
able to send its songs of praise echoing round Congo, and it 
would be a reward for the hard work of Laurie, their con- 
ductor, 53 Bonganga replied. 

Mali had gone on ahead. As they approached Bonganga 
saw her standing in the drive, her face white and anxious. He 
hurried forward. 

"The place has been ransacked," she said. 

"But we locked the door." The bungalow could never be 
left open. 

"They forced a window." 

"My handbag!" one of the visitors cried. "I left it in the 
bedroom." 

"Is there much in it?" Bonganga asked. 

"Thousands of francs." 

He rushed straight into the bedroom, ignoring open drawers 
and the debris littering the floor. There, on the side table, 
just where it had been left, was the handbag, intact. 

Bonganga himself hadn't been so fortunate. The thieves 
had obviously not expected money to be left lying around, and 
so ignored the handbag. But they had searched every possible 
hiding place for ready cash. The refrigerator was open, and 
all the fresh food had been taken. Clothing and cutlery had 
disappeared. It was the biggest theft Bonganga had experi- 
enced in the whole of his nineteen years at Yakusu. 

"What about the police?" a visitor asked. 

Bonganga shook his head. "It wouldn't be any good. It 
was probably someone who came from Stanleyville. They must 
have realized everybody would be at the celebration, they 
obviously knew our movements. ..." 

It was a sobering thought, damping the joy of the anni- 
veraary. "Just as if God was trying to tell us the size of the job 
that still remains," Bonganga thought. 

Help was on its way. The next month a young doctor, Ted 
Wyatt, and his wife, Hilda, were transferred to Yakusu from 
the Lower Congo. Ted was the son of missionary parents who, 
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like Mali's, had served in China. His father had been driving 
some missionary friends when bandits, thinking the car be- 
longed to war lords, opened fire. Ted's father was shot dead. 
Now his son, carrying on the family tradition, arrived at 
Yakusu. As they met, Bonganga was reminded of the day 
he himself had been greeted by Raymond many yeara before. 
Several good doctors had served at Yakusu since their partner- 
ship was ended by Irene's illness, but none had been able to 
stay for very long. Ted came, as Bonganga had done, pre- 
pared to make Yakusu his life's work. He took over most of 
the surgery, leaving Bonganga more time to concentrate on 
river blindness and leprosy. 

A missionary visitor from Nigeria asked : "If you had your 
choice, what would you prefer to do now?" 

"It's difficult to say," Bonganga replied. "I want to go on 
training infirmier evangelists because that is the best way of 
spreading our work, but I should like to complete the job I 
have started with leprosy." 

"Who knows?" the visitor replied. "That may be just God's 
plan for you." He sighed. "I must leave in the morning, and 
my reports have to be written first." ... A smile crossed his 
face, "I hope your postal arrangements are satisfactory. Not 
long ago I visited a mission station and sat up all night dic- 
tating sixty-three letters which were typed and put out for the 
postman. Next morning he walked up to the door with a cow. 
'If I deliver your mail, I must deliver this cow, 5 he said, 'be- 
cause she took your bag of letters and she has eaten them all.' " 

It was getting much easier to travel to Yakusu. The road to 
Yangambi was nearly finished, and within a few months they 
would be able to drive the "Red Devil" into Stanleyville in- 
stead of travelling there by motor-boat. Bonganga began to 
build a lean-to garage in his garden. Many valuable hours 
would be saved when they no longer had to rely on river 
transport. 

Once again Bonganga and Mali could make plans to visit 
the distant Topoke dispensaries. Ted could manage the hos- 
pital, with the efficient help of the two white nurses, Laurie 
and Mefalesi. He would now be faced with the varied surgery 
Bonganga had performed for years. In one day they might 
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have a delicate ophthalmic operation, then a broken thigh to 
set, followed by a hysterectomy and the inevitable hernia. 
There was no room for specialization in the Yakiisu Hospital. 

At Yalisombo, Dickie, Mutolo, Mokili and Dawidi gave 
patients their loving care and attention, and had the lepro- 
sarium efficiently organized, but so much more could be done 
if one doctor was able to be there full time. Every few months 
more patients were discharged cured, and still the rate of re- 
currence was almost negligible. 

There was not so much risk of hunger in the forest nowa- 
days. As a box of drugs was put off for each dispensary, so it 
was replaced by a load of fruit. Gradually the back of the 
"Red Devil" was filled with grapefruit, tangerines, pineapples, 
and huge bunches of bananas. Often they would be given 
enough eggs to supply all the mission staff for a week. Instead 
of a silent, curious stare, there was a noisy welcome from 
friendly crowds. Many villagers now shared their faith, and 
were grateful for the help they received from Yakusu-trained 
infinrniers and midwives. 

Mali and Bonganga spent the first night at Yangonde, where 
Madeleine was midwife. She was still waiting for Achaotema, 
her fiance, to pass his examinations so that they could take 
charge of a dispensary together. 

In the morning they woke to hear the cry of a newborn 
baby which Madeleine had just delivered in the next room. 
An hour later she was ready to leave with them on a day's 
medical examination of outlying villages. At Yalikutu, before 
the routine work was finished, Madeleine was called away to 
a woman in difficult labour. It was her first child. The relatives 
stood round, wailing, moaning and doing nothing to help. 

"A baby cannot come down a narrow forest track," the 
old grandmother said. "The road is not wide enough for it." 
Madeleine examined the mother. It was a large baby, and her 
bones were not very big. It would be safer to take her back 
to Yangonde in the "Red Devil". They made a rough bed in 
the back of the lorry, lifted the woman into it with her luggage 
pots, pans and food and bounced and bumped along the 
mud road to Yangonde. Fifteen minutes after Madeleine had 
taken her to the small labour ward she gave birth to a daughter. 
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In the afternoon they drove to Yalufi, where the local plan- 
tation manager was wailing for Madeleine. He hurried her 
into his truck where a pregnant woman was waiting, drove 
them both back to Yangonde, and returned Madeleine two 
hours later after she had delivered the baby. 

It was sunset when, examinations finished for the day, they 
arrived back at Yangonde again. Before Madeleine had time 
to eat she was called to another mother. Mali went with her 
to hold the hurricane lamp. The woman's sister was there, her 
own child tied to her back. When it got in her way while she 
was assisting, she calmly laid it on the concrete floor. As this 
infant was bom, Madeleine, the daughter of ex-cannibal 
Lititiyo, delivered her fourth baby in one day. 

At every dispensary Bonganga found similar evidence of the 
reliability and capability of the African infirmiers and mid- 
wives. 

He drove into an isolated village, pulled up and sat in the 
"Red Devil 53 for a moment before giving his usual friendly 
greeting in reply to the cheering crowds. 

"What's the matter?" Mali asked. "What are you thinking 
of? 35 

"I was thinking . . ." Bonganga said slowly, "that here, in 
this village we have our answer to the question, 'Is it worth 
while, leaving our country, leaving our own children? 5 Are 
we doing the right thing? I came here on my second journey 
into the forest. I thought I was going to be killed. 

"We were having a lot of success with the injection cam- 
paign, the witch-doctor was afraid of losing his prestige and 
his patients. He persuaded some of them not to attend the 
medical examination. I thought they might be deliberately 
hiding cases of infectious leprosy, yaws or sleeping sickness, 
so I sent for them again. All I got was a short answer : 'We're 
not coming, and what's more the white doctor had better get 
back to his own people, or our witch-doctor will prepare a 
medicine that will do him no good'. 

"Fortunately there were a few young Christians in the vil- 
lage. They and their friends formed themselves into a body- 
guard for me. They built huge log fires round the rest-house 
where I was to sleep, and then sat round on their haunches. 
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cc We had evening prayers together. I had to keep my own 
fear from them. . . ." 

Bonganga paused, pjcturing again the ghostly scene, the 
firelight flickering across black faces, his own voice speaking 
with all the assurance he could muster, all the conviction of his 
faith : "Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day. . . ." 

Then they all sang the hymn, "Stand up! stand up for 
Jesus ! Ye soldiers of the Cross . . ." 

When they came to the words, 

c Ye that are men now serve Him 
Against unnumbered foes; 
Let courage rise with danger. ..." 

They beat out the rhythm with their spear handles on the 
hard earth, hoping their determined voices might carry to 
the witch-doctor and his men, who were hiding in the darkness 
of the nearby forest. 

Committing his followers and himself to the care of the Lord, 
Bonganga went into his hut, his own fears quietened by the 
fellowship of prayer. All night his guard sat watching, but 
their unity dismayed the witch-doctor and his followers. Next 
day Bonganga was permitted to conduct his examinations 
peacefully. 

Now he was here again, after twenty yeare. The witch- 
doctor with his spells and incantations and evils had gone. 
Everybody would willingly come to be examined in the morn- 
ing. Already the choir was singing in the little church, and the 
congregation were making their way inside. There was no 
fear now 3 only friendliness for the white men of God who had 
brought healing and Christianity to transform their lives. 
Sleeping sickness had gone for ever, yaws had disappeared, 
river blindness was decreasing, leprosy was being conquered 
. . . over a thousand cases had now been discharged, cured. 

"Onward, Christian soldiers . . .", they were singing the 
hymn Pastor Lititiyo had translated. . . . 

Onward . . . but in which direction ? Was he to let others 
carry on his work at Yakusu and in the forest, and put his ex- 
perience to the full benefit of leprosy? 
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He caught Mali's eye. With him, she would go wherever 
God might lead. He smiled at her, and added Hs voice to the 
congregation, 

ff . . . With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before f 
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MISSIONARIES WHO HAVE SERVED 
AT YAKUSU 



Harry White 1895-1897 

C. J. Dodds 1896-1897 

Albert Wherrett 1896 

Mrs. H. White 1896-1897 

J. R. M. Stephens 1896-1897 

R. Beedham 1897-1898 

G. R. R. Cameron 1897 

W. H. Stapleton 1897-1905 

Mrs. Stapleton (later Mrs. Miilman) 1897-1937 

Miss P. Grenfell 1898-1899 

W. Millman 1898-1937 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger 1899 

H. Sutton Smith 1899-1912 

J. Jeffery 1899 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenred Smith 1900-1901 

S. O. Kempton 1901-1908 

G. Moore 1902 

E. E. Wilford 1903-1914 

Mrs. Wilford 1906-1914 

E. Busfield 1908-1909 

Mrs. Sutton Smith 1909-1912 

C. E. Pugh 1909-1924 

H. Lambotte 1909-1918 

Miss Gee (later Mrs. Hynes) 1911-1914 

Miss James 1911-1914 

A. G. MiU 1911-1946 

Miss Whitmore (later Mrs. Lambotte) 1912-1918 

W. Hynes 1913 

Mrs. Pugh 1914-1924 

Mrs. Mill 1919-1946 
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Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Chesterman 1920-1936 

W. H. Ennals 1921-1951 

Miss E. Scruton 1921-1923 

W. H. Ford 1922-1953 

Dr. F. G. Spear 1922-1923 

H. B. Parris 1922-1950 

Miss E. W. Barter 1922 

Miss L. E. Head 1922-1924 

Miss G. C. Owen (later Mrs. Parris) 1923-1950 

Miss G. Reiling 1923-1952 

Miss A. Wilkinson 1923- 

A. de M. Chesterman 1924-1927 

Mrs. Ennals 1925-1951 

Mrs. Ford 1926-1927 

Miss P. Lofts 1926-1934 

Dr. K. W. Todd 1926-1929 

K. C. Parkinson 1928-1937 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkerson 1928-1940 

Dr. R. E. Holmes 1931-1948 

Miss M. W. Budd 1932-1936 

Mrs. Nora Holmes 1933-1936 

D. R. Chesterton 1935-1952 
Miss A. D. Moyles (later Mrs. Knights) 1935-1940 

and 1947-1950 

Dr. S. G. Browne 1936- 

Miss M. A. Fasham 1936-1947 

Dr. H. T. Knights 1937-1940 

and 1947-1950 

Miss E. M. Lean 1937-1943 

J. E. Young 1938-1946 

Miss D. M. Jones . 1938-1939 

J. F. Carrington 1938-1950 

E. R. Squire 1938-1942 
Mrs. Chesterton 1938-1952 
Mrs. Young 1939-1946 
Miss O. M. Codling 1939-1942 
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Mrs. Carrington 1940-1950 

Miss W. E. Browne 1940-1944 

Mrs. Browne 1940- 

Dr. P. Austin 1941-1946 

and 1949-1950 

Mrs. Mary Austin 1943-1946 

Miss D. M. Williams 1943-1946 

Mrs. Irene Holmes 1944-1948 

Miss D. I. Daniel 1945-1950 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Drake 1945-1954 

Miss A. MacGregor 1946-1948 

F. W. Tranter 1947-1950 

Miss S. G. Varley 1947-1952 

Miss D. F. Saddler 1947-1955 

Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Gray 1948-1949 

Mrs. Jean Austin 1949-1950 

Miss E. D. M. White 1949-1956 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Nullis 1950-1956 

Dr. and Mrs. W. H. N. Moore 1950-1953 

E. R. Hale 1951-1954 

MissL. M. Fagg 1951- 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Thomas 1951-1954 

Dr. M. C. Spencer 1952-1955 

Miss V. A. Mason 1952- 

Mr. and Mrs. P. E. T. Briggs 1953-1956 

Mrs. Spencer 1953-1955 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Sewell 1954- 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Ellis 1954- 

Miss A. Bean 1954- 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Wyatt 1955- 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Saunders 1955- 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Rogers 1956- 
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Bonganga was twenty-eight when he 
decided to devote his life to healing 
disease-ridden bodies and bringing the 
Christian I'aith to the primitive Africans 
of the Belgian Congo. His journeys took 
him into jungle areas where the fetish 
of witch doctors flourished, and where a 
three-week trip entailed examining over 
7,000 people. His work at Yakusu en- 
tailed long hours in the hospital, where 
there was no room for specialization, 
where one day's surgery included every- 
thing from treating a spear wound to 
performing a delicate brain operation. 

This absorbing book tells that story 
the story of a dedicated and courageous 
man. It also tells of Bonganga's romance 
and marriage. Then too, there is the 
heart-warming account of the education 
of native boys and girls, reared in primi- 
tive homes, who became the skilled 
infirmiers and midwives in the outlying 
dispensaries; and of one boy in particular, 
whose courage in becoming a human 
"guinea pig" contributed so greatly in 
conquering leprosy. 

Inspiring and completely engrossing, 
Bonganga is the epic of a remarkable 
man who has won a great victory for 
Christianity. 

PETER DUNCAN'S work as editor- 
producer of a BBC program brought 
him into contact with Dr. Stanley George 
Browne - Bonganga. Both he and his 
wife, SYLVIA, a well-known writer, were 
so impressed with Dr. Browne's story, 
that, a fe\v months later, they journeyed 
to the Belgian Congo to write the full 
story of his life. 
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